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OUR MESS. 
NOTICE, LIMINARY OR PRELIMINARY. 


«My Dear Lorreguer, 

“ As there is no possibility of even guessing how far your ‘ Irish 

impudence’ and the good nature of the public may lead you, a number of us 
have resolved on swimming with the current we cannot stem, and as you seem 
determined to ‘ take our lives,’ we feel the best thing we can do is, to offer them 
to you freely. 
- A little knot—some on full, some on half, some on no pay—of every age 
and rank in the service, from the lieutenant-general to the junior ensign, of 
every arm, from the sepoy to the sapper, have agreed to form a reunion under 
the name of ‘Our Mess,’ where, meeting together, we can chat over, and 
communicate such incidents of our early days as possibly might amuse the 
public, and at all events will prevent our being presented to their notice with 
more follies, faults, and absurdities than we can justly lay claim to. 

“TI need not tell you that our number was soon made up: some liked the 
gossip of the thing, others the jollity; one was pleased with the publicity, 
another with the punch, and not a few were frightened by the fate of Monsoon. 

** We give you, then, all right and title to our memoirs and reminiscences ; 
you have carte blanche as to style, and every other matter of book-making, of 
which we suppose you understand something, and we are convinced we know 
nothing ; and have only one parting injunction, which is, to treat us as tenderly 
as the trade will permit. 

** Believe me yours, my dear Lorrequer, 
Tom O’ FLAHERTY. ~ 
‘** Badajos Lodge, Windermere. 


«“ P.S.—We have a stray Adonis or two among us who would prefer it if 
your friend Phiz could come down here for their portraits, instead of trusting 
to chance, or, worse still, your vile descriptions ; try if this could be managed. 

« P.P.S.—Don’t you think it would be a polite attention to send us the thing 
as it comes out monthly ? «T. OF." 


This free-and-easy epistle, most kind public, we present to you verbatim, with 
the double object of showing to what indignities we are exposed for your sake, 
and also of explaining the motive of the present publication—to maintain with 
you an intimacy which is at once the pride and pleasure of our life ; to continue, 
on any terms, an acquaintance which to us has been but a source of unceasing 
satisfaction, we have put our honest indignation in our pocket, and accepted our 
friend’s proposal. 

Taking “ Our Mess” as our title, we purpose to give you the memoirs of 
its members, suffering each man to tell his story, if he have one, in his own 
way. We shall interfere little with their claims to authorship, while we indulge 
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the solitary hope that they may prove as agreeable in type as we have known 
some of them at table. 

We remember once, in a ramble through the classic precincts of the liberties in 
Dublin, to have assisted at a species of lottery in which, for the payment of one 
shilling, you had a dive into a sack supposed to contain wigs of every shape and 
colour, from the “judge” to the “ jasy.” The disappointment and dismay of 
the luckless candidates who, by the fickleness of fortune, invariably drew forth 
the opposite to their wishes—the spruce apprentice falling upon a “ scratch,” 
while a cobbler flourished a full bottom that had figured in Chancery—diverted 
us for a considerable time. . 

The lesson, however, has lingered in our memory, and shall not be lost. 
Adopting the same method with our manuscripts, while we utter the honest 
invitation of our predecessors,—No favour or affection, gentlemen; all fair, 
and only one shilling—we draw forth, at random, what comes first to our hand, 
and here present you with 


JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN,. 


CHAPTER 1.—A FAMILY PARTY. 


Ir was on a dark and starless night in 
February, 18—, as the last carriage 
of a dinner party had driven from the 
door of a large house in St. James’s 
square, when a party drew closer 
around the drawing-room fire, appa- 
rently bent upon that easy and familiar 
chit-chat the presence of company 
interdicts. 

One of these was a large, and fine- 
looking man of about five-and-forty, 
who, dressed in the full uniform of a ge- 
neral officer, wore besides the ribbon of 
the bath; he leaned negligently upon 
the chimney-piece, and with his back 
towards the fire, seemed to follow the 
current of his own reflections : this 
was my father. 

Beside him, but almost concealed in 
the deep recess of a well-cushioned 
fauteuil, sat or rather lay a graceful 
but somewhat passée figure, who with 
an air of languid repose was shading 
her fine complexion as well from the 
glare of the fire as the trying bril- 
liancy of an Argand lamp upon the 
mantel-piece. Her rich dress resplen- 
dent with jewels, while it strangely 
contrasted with the careless abandon 
of her attitude, also showed that she 
had bestowed a more than common 
attention that day upon her toilette : 
this, fair reader, was my mother. 

Opposite to her, and disposed in a 
position of rather studied graceful- 
ness, lounged a tall, thin, fashionable- 
looking man, with a dark olive com- 

lexion, and a short black moustache. 

e wore in the button-hole of his 
blue coat the ribbon of St. Louis. 
The Count de Grammont, for such he 


‘ 


was, was an emigré noble, who, at- 
tached to the fortunes of the Bour- 
bons, had resided for some years in 
London, and who, in the double capa- 
city of adviser of my father and ad- 
mirer of my lady mother, obtained a 
considerable share of influence in 
the family, and a seat at its coun- 
cils. 

At a little distance from the rest, 
and apparently engaged with her em- 
broidery, sat a very beautiful girl, 
whose dark hair and long lashes deep- 
ened the seeming paleness of features 
a Greek sculptor might have copied. 
While nothing could be more perfect 
than the calm loveliness of her face 
and the delicate penciling of her 
slightly-arched eyebrows, an accurate 
observer could detect that her tremu- 
lous lip occasionally curled with a 
passing expression of half scorn, as 
from time to time she turned her eyes 
towards each speaker in turn, while 
she herself maintained a perfect silence. 
My cousin, Lady Julia Egerton, had in- 
deed but that one fault: shall I venture 
to call by so harsh a name that spirit 
of gentle malice which loved to Took 
for the ludicrous features of every 
thing around her, and inclined her to 
indulge what the French call the “ es- 
ake moqueur” even on occasions when 

er own feelings were interested ? 

The last figure of the group was a 
stripling of some nineteen years, who, 
in the uniform of the Guards, was en- 
deavouring to seem perfectly easy and 
unconcerned, while it was evident that 
his sword-knot divided his attention 
with some secret thoughts that ren- 
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dered him anxious and excited: this 
was myself, 

A silence of some moments was at 
length broken by my mother, who, with 
a kind of sigh Miss O’Neill was fond 
of, turned towards the count and said, 

* Do confess, count, we were all 
most —_ to-day. Never did a din- 
ner go off so heavily. Butit’s always 
the penalty one pays for a royal duke. 
Apropos, general, what did he say of 
Jack’s appointment ?” 

*¢ Nothing could be more kind, no- 
thing more generous than his Royal 
Highness. The very first thing he 
did in the room was, to place this des- 
patch in my hands. This, Jack,” 
said my father, turning to me, “ this 
is your appointment as an extra aid-de- 
camp.” 

“Very proper indeed,” interposed 
my matbit “TI am very happy to 
think you'll be about the court. 
Windsor, to be sure, is stupid.” 

“ He is not likely to see much of 
it,” said my father drily. 

* Oh, you think he'll be in town 
then ?” 

«« Why not exactly that, either.” 

« Then what can you mean?” said 
she with more of animation than 
before. 

“ Simply, that his appointment is on 
the staff in Ireland,” 

“In Ireland!” repeated my mother 
with a tragic start. “ In Ireland!” 

“In Ireland!” said Lady Julia in a 
low soft voice. 

“En Irelande!” echoed the count, 
with a look of well got up horror, as 
he elevated his eyebrows to the very 
top of his forehead; while I myself, 
to whom the communication was so 
sudden, and as unexpected, assumed a 
kind of soldier-like indifference, as 
though to say, what matters it to me, 
what do I care for the rigours of cli- 
mate? the snows of the Caucasus, or 
the suns of Bengal are quite alike; 
even Ireland, if his Majesty’s service 
require it. “Ireland,” repeated my 
mother once more; “I really never 
heard any think so very shocking. 
But, my dear Jack, you can’t think of 
it. Surely, general, you had presence 
of mind to decline.” 

“To accept, and to thank most 
gratefully his Royal Highness for such 
a mark of his favour, for this I had 
quite presence of mind,” said my 
father somewhat haughtily. 
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« And you really will go, Jack ?” 

** Most decidedly,” said I, as I put 
on a kind of Godefroy-de-Bouillon 
look, and strutted about the room. 

« And pray what can induce you to 
such a step ?” 

* Oui, ‘que diable allait-il faire dans 
cette galére?’” said the count. 

** By Jove,” cried my father hastily, 
** you are both intolerable ; you wished 
your boy to be a Guardsman in oppo- 
sition to my desire for a regiment on 
service. You would have him an aid- 
de-camp : now he is both one and the 
other. In heaven’s name, what think 
ye of getting him made a lady of the 
bed-chamber? for it’s the only ap- 
pointment I am aware of: F 

“« You are too absurd, general,” said 
my mother, pettishly. ‘ Count, pray 
touch the bell; that fire is so very 
hot, and I really was quite unprepared 
for this piece of news.” 

“ And you, Julia,” said I, leaning 
over the back of my cousin’s chair, 
‘‘ what do you say to all this ?” 

“ I’ve just been thinking what a pity 
it is I should have wasted all my skill 
and my worsted on this foolish rug, 
while I could have been embroidering 
a gay banner for our young knight 
bound for the wars. ‘ Partant pour 
la Syrie,’” hummed she, half pen-* 
sively, while I could see a struggling 
effort to suppress a laugh. I turned 
indignantly away, and walked towards 
the fire, where the count was expend- 
ing his consolations on my mother. 

« After all, miladi, it is not so bad 
as you think in the provinces ;_ I once 
spent three weeks in Brittany, very 
pleasantly indeed: oui, pardieu, it’s 
quite true. To be sure, we had Per- 
let, and Mademoiselle Mars, and got 
up the Précieuses Ridicules as well as 
in Paris.” 

The application of this very appo- 
site fact to Ireland, was clearly satis- 
factory to my mother, who smiled be- 
nignly at the speaker, while my father 
turned upon him a look of the most 
indescribable import. 

“ Jack, my boy!” said he, taking 
me: by the arm, “ were I your age, 
and had no immediate prospect of 
active service, I should prefer Ireland 
to any country in the world. I have 
plenty of old friends on the staff there. 
The duke himself was my schoolfel- 
low: 

“I hope he will be properly atten 
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tive,” interrupted my mother. “ Dear 
Jack, remind me to-morrow to write 
to Lady Mary.” 

** Don’t mistake the country you're 
going to,” continued my father ; “you 
will find many things very different 
from what you are leaving ; and, above 
all, be not over ready to resent, 
as an injury, what may merely be 
intended as a joke: your brother 
officers will always guide you on these 
points.” 

* And above all things,” said my 
mother, with great earnestness, “ do 
not adopt that odious fashion of wear- 
ing their hair. I’ve seen members of 
both houses, and particularly that little 
man they talk so much of, Mr. Grat- 
tan, I believe they call him 

« Make your mind perfectly easy on 
that head, my lady,” said my father, 
drily; “your son is not particularly 
likely to resemble Henry Grattan.” 

My cousin Julia alone seemed to 
relish the'tone of sarcasm he spoke in, 
for she actually bestowed on him a 
look of almost grateful acknowledg- 
ment. 

“The carriage, my lady,” said the 
servant, and at the same moment 
my mother, possibly not sorry to cut 
short the discussion, rose from her 
chair. 

“Do you intend to look in at the 
duchess’s, general ?” 

“For half an hour,” replied my 
father ; after that I have my letters to 
write. Jack, you know, leaves us to- 
morrow.” 

“’Tis really very provoking,” said 
my mother, turning at the same time a 
look towards the count. 

« A vos ordres, madame,” said he, 
bowing with an air of most deferential 
politeness, while he presented his arm 
for her acceptance. 

“ Good night, then,” cried I, as the 

ty left the room; “ I have so much 
to do and to think of, I shan’t join you.” 
I turned to look for Lady Julia, but 
she was gone, when and how I knew 
not; so I sat down at the fire to ru- 
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minate alone over my present position, 
and my prospects for the future. 
* « * e 

These few and imperfect passages 
may put the reader in possession of 
some, at least, of the circumstances 
which accompanied my outset in life ; 
and if they be not sufficiently explicit, 
I can only say, that he knows fully as 
much of me as at the period in ques- 
tion I did of myself. 

At Eton, I had been what is called 
rather a smart boy, but incorrigibly 
idle; at Sandhurst, I showed more 
ability and more disinclination to learn. 
By the favour of a royal duke (who 
had been my godfather) my commis- 
sion in a marching regiment was ex- 
changed for a second lieutenancy in 
the Guards; and at the time I write 
of I had been some six months in the 
service, which I spent in all the whirl 
and excitement of London society. 
My father, who, besides being a dis- 
tinguished officer, was one of the most 
popular men among the clubs, my mo- 
ther, a London beauty of some twenty 
years’ standing, were claims sufficient 
to ensure me no common share of at- 
tention, while I added to the number 
what, in my own estimation at least, 
were certain very decided advantages 
of a purely personal nature. 

To obviate, as far as might be, the 
evil results of such a career, my father 
secretly sued for the appointment on 
the staff of the noble duke, then viceroy 
of Ireland, in preference to what my 
mother. contemplated,—my being at- 
tached to the royal household. To 
remove me alike from the enervating 
influence of a mother’s vanity, and the 
extravagant profusion and voluptuous 
abandonment of London habits, this 
was his object. He calculated, too, 
that by new ties, new associations, and 
new objects of ambition, I should be 
better prepared, and more desirous of 
that career of real service to which in 
his heart he destined me: these were 
his notions at least; the result must 
be gleaned from my story. 


CHAPTER Il.——THE IRISH PACKET. 


A rew nights after the conversation I 
have briefly alluded to, and pretty 
much about the same time, I aroused 
myself from the depression of nearly 
thirty hours’ sea-sickness, on hearing 


that at length we were in the bay of 
Dublin. Hitherto I had never left 
the precincts of the narrow den, de- 
nominated my berth; but now I made 
my. way eagerly on deck, anxious to 
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catch a glimapes, however faint, of that 
bold coast I had more than once heard 
com with, or even preferred to, 
Naples. The night, however, was 
falling fast, and, worse still, a perfect 
down-pour of rain was falling with it; 
the sea ran high, and swept the little 
craft from stem to stern; the spars 
bent like whips, and our single topsail 
strained and stretched as though at 
every fresh plunge it would part com- 
pany with us altogether. No trace or 
outline of the coast could I detect on 
any side; a deep red light appearing 
and disappearing at intervals, as we 
rode upon or sank beneath the trough 
of the sea, was all that my eye could 
perceive: this, the dripping helmsman 
briefly informed me was the “ Kish ;” 
but as he seemed little disposed for 
conversation, I was left to my unassist- 
ed ingenuity to make out whether it 
represented any point of the capital we 
were approaching or not. 

The storm of wind and rain increas- 
ing at each moment, drove me once 
more back to the cabin, where, short 
as had been the period of my absence, 
the scene had undergone a most im- 
portant change. Up to this moment 
my sufferings and my seclusion gave 
me little leasure or opportunity to ob- 
serve my fellow-travellers. The stray 
and scattered fragments of conversa- 
tion that reached me, rather puzzled 
than enlightened me. Of the topics 
which I innocently supposed occupied 
all human attention, not a word was 
dropped; Carlton House was not once 
mentioned; the St. Leger and the 
Oaks, not even alluded to; whether 
the Prince’s breakfast was to come off 
at Knightsbridge or Frogmore, no one 
seemed to know or even care; nor 
was a hint dropped as to the fashion of 
the new bearskins the Guards were to 
sport-at the review on Hounslow. The 
price of pigs, however, in Ballinasloe, 
they were perfect in. Of a late row 
in Kil something—where one half 
of the population had massacred the 
other—they knew every thing, even to 
the names of the defunct. A few of 
the better-dressed chatted over country 
matters, from which I could glean 
that game and gentry were growing 
gradually scarcer ; but a red-nosed fat 
old gentleman, in rusty black and high 
boots, talked down the others by an 
eloquent account of the mawling that 
he, a certain Father Tom Loftus, had 
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a the Reverend Paul Strong, at a 
controversial meeting in the Ro- 
tunda. 

Through all this “bald, disjointed 
chat,” unceasing demands were made 
for bottled porter, “ materials,” or 
spirits and wather, of which were I to 
judge from the frequency of the re- 
quests, the consumption must have 
been awful. 

There would seem something in the 
very attitude of lying that induces re- 
flection, and, thus stretched at full 
length in my berth, I could not help 
ruminating upon the land I was ap- 
proaching, in a spirit which, I confess, 
accorded much more with my mother’s 
pre) udices than my father’s convictions. 

rom the few chance phrases dropped 
around me, it appeared that even the 
peaceful pursuits of a country market, 
or the cheerful sports of the field, were 
followed up in a spirit of recklessness 
and devilment ; so that many a head 
that left home without a care, went 
back with a crack in it. But to come 
back once more to the cabin. It must 
be borne in mind that some thirty odd 
years ago the passage between Liver- 
pool and Dublin was not, as at present, 
the rapid flight of a dozen hours, from 
shore to shore; where on one evening 
you left the thundering din of waggons, 
and the iron crank of cranes and wind- 
lasses, to wake the next morning with 
the rich brogue of Paddy floating softly 
around you: far from it; the thing 
was then a voyage. You took a solemn 
leave of your friends, you tore your- 
self from the embraces of your family, 
and with a tear in your eye and aham- 
per on your arm, you betook yourself to 
the pier, to watch with an anxious and 
a beating heart, every step of the three 
hours preceding that which heralded 
your departure. In those days, there 
was some honour in being a traveller ; 
and the man who had crossed the 
channel a couple of times, became a 
kind of Captain Cook among his ac- 
quaintances. 

The most singular feature of the 
whole, however, and the one to which 
I am now about to allude, proceeded 
from the fact that the steward in those 
days, instead of the extensive resour- 
ces of the present period, had little 
to offer you, save some bad brandy and 
a biscuit; and each traveller had to 
look to his various wants with an ac- 
curacy and foresight that required both 
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tact and habit. The mere demands 
of hunger and thirst were not only to 
be considered in the abstract, but a 

int of far greater difficulty, the pro- 
able length of the voyage, was to be 
taken into consideration; so that you 
bought your beefsteaks with your eye 
upon the barometer, and laid in your 
mutton by the age of the moon. While 
thus the agency of the season was 
made to re-act upon ried stomach, in 
a manner doubtless highly conducive 
to the interests of science, your part 
became one of the most critical nicety. 

Scarcely were you afloat, and on the 
high seas, when your appetite was made 
to depend on the aspect of the weather. 
Did the wind blow fresh and fair, you 
eat away with a careless ease and a 
happy conscience, highly beneficial to 
your digestion. With a glance through 
the sky-light at the blue heaven, with 
a sly look at the prosperous dog- 
vane, you helped yourself to the liver 
wing, and took an extra glass of your 
sherry. Let the breeze fall, however, 
let a calm come on, or, worse still, a 
tramping noise on deck, and a certain 
Ticketty motion of the craft betoken 
‘achange of wind, the knife and fork 
fell listlessly from your hand, the up- 
‘lifted cutlet was consigned to your 
‘plate, the very spoonful of gravy you 
had devoured in imagination, was 
dropped upon the dish, and you replaced 
the cork in your bottle, with the sad 
sigh of a man who felt that, instead 
of his income, he has been living on 
the principal of his fortune. 

Happily. there is a reverse to the 
medal, and this it was to which now 
my attention was directed. The trip, 
as occasionally happened, was a rapid 
one; and while under the miserable 
impression that a fourth part of the 
journey had not been accomplished, 
we were blessed with the tidings of 
land. Scarcely was the word uttered, 
‘when it flew from mouth to mouth ; 
and I thought I could trace the elated 
look of proud and happy hearts, as 
home drew near. What was my sur- 
prise, however, to see the enthusiasm 
take another and very different chan- 
nel. With one accord a general rush 
was made upon the hampers of prog. 
Baskets were burst open on every side. 
Sandwiches and sausages, porter bot- 
tles, cold punch, chickens, and hard 
“eggs, were strewn about with a care- 
‘less and reckless profusion ; none 
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seemed too sick or too sore for this 
general epidemic of feasting. Old 
gentlemen sat up in their beds, and 
bawled for beef; children of tender 
years brandished a drumstick. Indivi- 
duals who but a short half-hour before 
seemed to have made a hearty meal, 
testified by the ravenous exploits of 
their appetites to their former for- 
bearance and abstemiousness. Even 
the cautious little man in the brown 
spencer, that wrapt up the remnant of 
his breakfast in the Times, now opened 
his whole store, and seemed bent upon 
a day of rejoicing. Never was such 
a scene of riotous noise and tumultu- 
ous mirth. Those who scowled at 
each other till now, hob-nobbed across 
the table; and simpering old maids 
cracked merry thoughts with gay ba- 
chelors, without even a passing fear 
for the result. Thank heaven, said I, 
aloud, that I see all this with my sense 
and my intellects clear about me: 
Had I suddenly awoke to such a pros- 
pect from the disturbed slumber of 
sickness, the chances were ten to one I 
had jumped overboard, and swam for 
my life. In fact, it could convey but 
one image to the mind, such as we 
read of, when some infuriated and 
reckless men, despairing of safety, 
without a hope left, resolve upon clos- 
ing life in the mad orgies of drunken 
abandonment. 

Here were the meek, the tranquil, 
the humble-minded, the solitary, the 
sea-sick, all suddenly converted into 
riotous and roistering feasters. The 
lips that scarcely moved, now blew the 
froth from a porter-cup with the blast 
of a Boreas: and even the small ur- 
chin in the green face and nankeen 
jacket, bolted hard eggs with the dex- 
terity of a clown in a pantomime. 
The end of all things (eatable) had 
certainly come. Chickens were dis- 
membered like felons, and even jokes 
and witticisms were bandied upon the 
victuals. What, if even yet, thought 
I, the wind should change. The idea 
was a malicious one, too horrible to 
indulge in. At this moment the noise 
and turmoil on deck apprised me that 
our voyage was near its termination. 

The night, as I have said, was dark 
and stormy. It rained, too—as it 
knows only how to rain in Ireland. 
There was that steady persistance, 
that persevering monotony of down- 
pour, which, not satisfied with wetting 
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you to the skin, seems bent upon con- 
verting your very blood into water. 
The wind swept in long and moaning 
gusts along the bleak pier, which, late 
and inclement as it was, seemed 
crowded with people. Scarcely was 
a rope thrown ashore, when we were 
boarded on every side, by the rigging, 
on the shrouds, over the bulwarks, 
from the anchor to the taffrail; the 
whole population of the island seemed 
to flock in upon us; while sounds of 
welcome and recognition resounded on 
all sides— 

“* How are you, Mister Maguire ?” 
“Is the mistress with you?” “Is 
that you, Mr. Tierney?” “ How are 
you, ma’‘am?” “ And yourself, Tim ?” 
* Beautiful, glory be to God!” “A 
great passage, entirely, ma'am.” “ No- 
thing but rain since I seen you.” 
Take the trunks up to Mrs. Tun- 
stall ; and, Tim darling, oysters and 
punch for four.” 

“Great Mercy!” said I, “eating 
again.” 

** Morrisson, your honour,” said a 
ragged ruffian, nudging me by the 
‘elbow. 

“ Reilly, sir ; isn’t it? It’s me, sir 
—the Club. I’m the man always 
drives your honour.” 

* Arrah, howld your prate,” said a 
deep voice, “the gentleman hasn't time 
to bless himself.” 

* It's me, sir ; Owen Daly, that has 
the black horse.” 

** More, by token, with a spavin,” 
whispered another, while a roar of 
laughter followed the joke. 

“A car, sir—take you up in five 
minutes.” 

“A chaise, your honour—do the 
thing dacently.” 

Now, whether my hesitation at this 
moment was set down by the crowd of 
my solicitors to some doubt of my sol- 
vency or not, 1 cannot Say ; but true 
it is, their tone of obsequious entreaty 
gradually changed into one of rather 
caustic criticism. 

‘* Maybe it’s a gossoon you'd like to 
carry the little trunk.” 

« Let him alone ; it’s only a carpet- 
bag; he’ll carry it himself.” 

« Don’t you see the gentleman would 
rather walk ; and as the night is fine, 
tis pleasanter—and—cheaper.” 

“Take you for a fipp’ny bit and a 
glass of sparits,” said a gruff voice in 
my ear. 
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By this time I had collected my 
luggage together, whose imposing ap- 

arance seemed once more to testify 
in my favour, particularly the case of 
my cocked hat, which to my ready- 
witted acquaintances proclaimed me a 
military man. A general rush was 
accordingly made upon my luggage ; 
and while one man armed himself with 
a portmanteau, another laid hands on 
a trunk, a third a carpet-bag, a fourth 
a gun-case, and so on, until I found 
myself keeping watch and ward over 
my epaulet-case and my umbrella, the 
sole remnant of my effects. At the 
same moment a burst of laughter and 
a half shout broke from the crowd, 
and a huge powerful fellow jumped 
on the deck, and, seizing me by the 
arm, cried out— 

“Come along now, captain : 
It’s all right. This way—this way, 
sir.” 

“ But why am I to go with you?” 
said I, vainly struggling to escape his 
grasp. 

“* Why is it ?” said he, with a chuck- 
ling laugh ; “ reason enough—didn’t 
we toss up for ye, and didn’t I win 
re 2” 

« Win me!” 

“ Ay; just that same.” 

By this time I found myself beside 
a car, upon which all my luggage was 
already placed. 

** Get up now,” said he. 

“It's a beautiful car, and a dhry 
cushion,” added a voice near, to the 
manifest mirth of the bystanders. 

Delighted to escape my tormentors, 
I sprang up opposite to him, while a 
cheer, mad and wild enough for a tribe 
of Iroquois, yelled behind us. Away 
we rattled over the pavement, without 
lamp or lantern to guide our path, 
while the sea dashed its foam across 
our faces, and the rain beat in torrents 
upon our backs. 

“* Where to, captain ?” inquired my 
companion, as he plied his whip with- 
out ceasing. 

“ The Castle; you know where that 
is?” 

“Faix I ought,” was the reply. 
* Ain’t I there at the levees? But 
howld fast, your honour; the road 
isn’t good; and there is a hole some- 
where hereabouts.” 

“ A hole! For heaven’s sake, take 
care. Do you know where it is ?” 

“ Begorra, you're in it,” was the 
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answer ; and, as he spoke, the horse 
went down head foremost, the car 
after him; away flew the driver on 
one side, while I myself was shot some 
half-dozen yards on the other, a per- 
fect avalanche of trunks, boxes, and 
valises, rattling about my doomed 
head. A crashing shower of kicks, 
the noise of the flying splinters, and 
the imprecations of the carman, were 


CHAPTER Ul. 


Wuen I next came to my senses, I 
found myself lying upon a sofa in a 
large room, of which I appeared the 
only occupant. A confused and misty 
recollection of my accident, some scat- 
tered fragments of my voyage, and a 
rather aching sensation in my head, 
were the only impressions of which I 
was well conscious. The last evening 
I spent at home was full in my me- 
mory, and I could not help thinking 
over my poor mother’s direful antici- 
pations in my vain endeavours to pe- 
netrate what I felt had been a misfor- 
tune of some kind or other. The 
mystery was, however, too deep for 
my faculties; and so, in despair of 
unravelling the past, I set myself to 
work to decipher the present. The 
room, I have already said, was large ; 
and the ceiling, richly stuccoed and 
ornamented, spoke of a day whose 
architecture was of a grand and mas- 
sive character. The furniture, now 
old and time-worn, had once been 
handsome, even magnificent. Rich 
curtains of heavy brocaded silk, with 
deep gold fringes, gorgeously-carved 
and gilded chairs, in the taste of Louis 
XV.; marble consoles stood between 
the windows, and a mirror of gigantic 
een occupied the chimney- 
reast. Years and neglect had not 
only done their worst, but it was evi- 
dent that the hand of devastation had 
also been at work. The marbles were 
cracked ; few of the chairs were avail- 
able for use; the massive lustre, in- 
tended to shine with a resplendent glare 
of fifty wax-lights, was now made a 
resting-place for shakos, bear-skins, 
and foraging-caps; an ominous-look- 
ing star in the looking-glass bore wit- 
ness to the bullet of a pistol; and the 
very Cupids carved upon the frame, 
who once were wont to smile blandly 
at each other, were now disfigured 


the last sounds I heard, as a heavy im- 
rial full of books struck me on the 
ead and laid me prostrate. 

Through my half-consciousness, I 
could still feel the rain as it fell in 
sheets; the heavy plash of the sea 
sounded in my ears; but, somehow, a 
feeling like sleepiness crept over me, 
and I became insensible. 
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with cork moustachoes, and one of 
them even carried a pair of spurs in 
his mouth. Swords, sashes, and sa- 
bretaches, spurs and shot-belts, with 
guns, fishing-tackle, and tandem whips, 
were hung here and there upon the 
walls, which themselves presented the 
strangest apectacle of all, there not 
being a portion of them unoccupied 
by caricature sketches, executed in 
every imaginable species of taste, 
style, and colouring. Here was a 
field day in the park, in which it was 
easy to see the prominent figures were 
portraits: there an enormous nose, 
surmounted by a grenadier cap, was 
passing in review some trembling and 
terrified soldiers. In another, a com- 
mander of the forces was seen gallop- 
ing down the lines, holding on by the 
pummel of the saddle. Over the 
sofa I occupied, a levee at the castle 
was displayed, in which, if the com- 
pany were not villainously libelled, 
the viceroy had little reason to be 
proud of his guests. There were 
also dinners at the Lodge; guards 
relieved by wine-puncheons dressed 
up like field-officers; the whole accom- 
panied by doggrel verses explanatory 
of the views. 

The owner of this singular cham- 
ber had, however, not merely devoted 
his walls to the purposes of an album, 
but he had also made them perform 
the part of a memorandum-book. 
Here were the “meets” of the Kildare 
and the Dubber for the month of 
March; there, the turn of duty for 
the garrison of Dublin, interspersed 
with such fragments as the following : 
—Mem.—To dine at Mat Kean’s on 
Tuesday, 4th Not to pay Hennesy 
till he settles about the handicap—— 
To ask Courtenay for Fanny Burke’s 
fan ; the same Fanny has pretty legs 
of her own———To tell Holmes to have 
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nothing to do with Lanty Moore’s 
niece, in regard to a reason ! Five 
to two on Giles’ two-year-old, if Tom 
likes——-N.B.—The mare is a roarer 
A heavenly day, what fun they 
must have !— May the devil fire Tom 
O'Flaherty, or I would not be here 
now. These and a hundred other 
similar passages figured on every side, 
leaving me in a state of considerable 
mystification, not as to the character 
of my host, of which I eould guess 
something, but as to the nature of his 
abode, which I could not imagine to 
be a barrack-room. 
As I lay thus pondering, the door 
cautiously opened, and a figure ap- 
peared, which, as I had abundant lei- 
sure to examine it, and as the indivi- 
dual is one who occasionally turns up 
in the course of my history, I may as 
well take the present opportunity of 
presenting to my reader. The man 
who entered, scarcely more than four 
feet and a half high, might be about 
sixty years of age. His head, enor- 
mously disproportioned to the rest of 
his figure, presented a number of flat 
surfaces, as though nature had origi- 
nally destined it for a crystal. Upon 
one of these planes the eyes were set ; 
and although as far apart as possible, 
yet upon such terms of distance were 
they, that they never, even by an ac- 
cident, looked in the same direction. 
The nose was short and snubby ; the 
nostrils wide and expanded, as if the 
feature had been pitched against the 
face in a moment of ill-temper, and 
flattened by the force. As for the 
mouth, it looked like the malicious 
gash of a blunt instrument, jagged, 
ragged, and uneven. It had not even 
the common-place advantage of being 
parallel to the horizon, but ran in an 
oblique direction from right to left, 
enclosed between a parenthesis of the 
crankiest wrinkles that ever human 
cheeks were creased by. The head 
would have been bald but for a scanty 
wig, technically called a “jasy,” which, 
shrunk by time, now merely occupied 
the apex of the scalp, where it moved 
about with every action of the fore- 
head and eyebrows, and was thus made 
to minister to the expression of a hun- 
dred emotions that other men’s wigs 
know nothing about. Truly, it was 
the strangest peruke that ever covered 
-ahuman cranium. I do not believe 
that another like it ever existed. It 
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had nothing in common with other 
wigs. It was like its owner, perfectly 
sui generis. It had not the easy flow 
and wavy curl of the old beau. It had 
not the methodical precision and rec- 
tilinear propriety of the elderly gentle- 
man. It was not full, like a lawyer’s, 
nor horse-shoed, like a bishop’s. No. 
It was a cross-grained, ill-tempered, 
ill-conditioned old scratch, that looked 
like nothing under heaven save the 
husk of a hedge-hog. 

The dress of this strange figure was 
a suit of very gorgeous light brown 
livery, with orange facings, a green 
plush waistcoat and shorts, frogged, 
flapped, and embroidered most lavish] 
with gold lace, silk stockings, wit 
shoes, whose enormous buckles covered 
nearly the entire foot, and rivalled, in 
their paste brilliancy, the piercing 
brightness of the wearer’s eye. Having 
closed the door carefully behind him, 
he walked towards the chimney, with 
a certain air of solemn and imposing 
dignity that very nearly overcame all 
my efforts at seriousness; his out- 
stretched and expanded hands, his 
averted toes and waddling gait, giving 
him a most distressing resemblance to 
the spread eagle of Prussia, had that 
respectable bird been pleased to take a 
promenade ina showy livery. Havin 
snuffed the candles, and helped himself 
to a pinch of snuff from a gold box on 
the mantel-piece, he stuck his arms, 
nearly to the elbows, in the ample 
pockets of his coat, and with his head 
a little elevated, and his under-lip 
slightly protruded, seemed to meditate 
upon the mutability of human affairs, 
and the vanity of all worldly pursuits. 

I coughed a couple of times, to at- 
tract his attention, and, having suc- 
ceeded in catching his eye, I begged, 
in my blandest imaginable voice, to 
know where I was. 

“‘ Where are ye, is it?” said he, 
repeating my question in a tone of the 
most sharp and querulous intonation, 
to which not even his brogue could 
lend one touch of softness. *“* Where 
are ye? and where would you like to 
be ? or where would any one like to be 
that was disgracing himself, or black- 
guarding about the streets till he got 
his head cut and his clothes torn, but 
in Master Phil’s room: devil other 
company it’s used to. Well, well! It 
is more like a watch-house nor a gen- 
tleman’s parlour, the same room. It’s 
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little his father, the judge,”—here he 
crossed himself piously—* it is little 
he thought the compony his son would 
be keeping ; but it is no matter. I 

ve him warning last Tuesday, and 
with the blessin’ o’ God Pp 

The remainder of this speech was 
lost in a low muttering grumble, 
which I afterwards learnt was his usual 
manner of closing an oration. A few 
broken and indistinct phrases being 
only audible, such as— Sarve you 
right,”—* Fifty years in the family,” 
—* Slaving like a negur,”—* Oh, the 
Turks! the Haythens !” 

Having waited what I deemed a 
reasonable time for his honest indig- 
nation to evaporate, I made another 
effort to ascertain who my host might 
be. 

* Would you favour me,” said I, in 
a tone still more insinuating, “ with 
the name of ——” 

“It’s my name, ye want? Oh, 
sorrow bit I am ashamed of it! Little 
as you think of me, Cornelius Delany 
is as good a warrant for family, as 
many a one of the dirty spalpeens about 
the coort, that haven’t a civeller worn 
in their mouth than Cross Corny! 
Bad luck to them for that same.” 

This honest admission as to the 
world’s opinion of Mister Delany’s 
character was so far satisfactory as it 
enabled me to see with whom I had to 
deal ; and, although for a moment or 
two it was a severe struggle to prevent 
myself bursting into laughter, | fortu- 
nately obtained the mastery, and once 
more returned to the charge. 

“ And now, Mister Delany, can you 
inform me how I came here? I re- 
member something of an accident on 
my landing; but when, where, and 
how, I am totally ignorant.” 

** An accident !” said he, turning up 
his eyes, “ an accident, indeed! that’s 
what they always call it, when they 
or off the rappers, or bate the 
watch: ye came here in a hackney- 
coach, with the police, as many a one 
came before you.” 

* But where am I?” said I, impa- 
tiently. 

“ In Dublin Castle; bad luck to it 
for a riotous disorderly place.” 

« Well, well,” said I, half angrily, 
“TI want to know whose room is 
this?” 

“ Captain O’Grady’s ;—what have 


you to say agin the room ;—maybe 
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you're used to worse. There now, 
that’s what you got for that. Il’m 
laving the place next week, but that’s 
no rason Pe 

Here he went off, diminuendo, again, 
with a few flying imprecations upon 
several things and persons unknown. 

Mr. Delany now dived for a few 
seconds into a small pantry at the 
end of the room, from which he 
emerged with a tray between his hands, 
and two decanters under his arms. 

“ Draw the little table this way,” he 
cried, “ more towards the fire; for, 
av coorse, youre fresh and fastin’: 
there now, take the sherry from under 
my arm—the other's port: that was a 
ham, till Captain Mills cut it away, as 
ye see—there’s a veal pie, and here’s a 
cold grouse—and maybe you've eat 
worse before now—and will again, 
plaze God.” 

I assured him of the truth of his 
observation in a most conciliating 
tone. 

“ Oh, the devil fear ye,” was the 
reply, while he murmured somewhat 
lower—* the half of yees isn’t used to 
meat twice in the week.” 

“‘ Capital fare, this, Mr. Delany,” 
said I, as, half famished with long 
fasting, I helped myself a second time. 

*¢ You're eating as if you liked it,” 
said he, with a shrug of his shoulders. 

“Upon my word,” said J, after 
throwing down a bumper of sherry, 
“ that’s a very pleasant glass of wine ; 
and, on the whole, I should say, there 
are worse places than this in the 
world.” 

A look of unutterable contempt— 
whether at me for my discovery, or at 
the opinion itself, | can’t say—was the 
sole reply of my friend; who, at the 
same moment, presuming I had suffi- 
cient opportunities for the judgment I 
pronounced, replaced the decanters 
upon the tray, and disappeared with 
the entire in the most grave and 
solemn manner. 

Repressing a very great inclination 
to laughter, I sat still; and a silence 
of a few moments ensued, when Mr. 
Delany walked towards the window, 
and, drawing aside the curtains, looked 
out. All was in darkness save on the 
opposite side of the court-yard, where 
a blaze of light fell upon the pavement 
from over the half shutters of an ap- 
parently spacious apartment. ‘“ Ay, 
ay, there you go; hip, hip, hurrah! 
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you waste more liquor évery night 
than would float a lighter ; that’s all 
you're good for, bad luck to your 
grace—making fun of the people, 
laughing and singing as if the potatoes 
was nt two shillings a stone.” 

« What's going on there ?” said I. 

** The ould work, nather more nor 
less. The lord liftinnant, and the bishops, 
and the jidges, and all the privy 
councillors roaring drunk. Listen to 
them. May I never if it ins’t the 
dean’s voice I hear—the ould beast; 
he is singing ‘ The Night before Larry 
vas stretched.’ ” 

“« That’s a good fellow, Corny—Mr. 
Delany I mean—do open the window 
for a little, and let's hear them ?” 

** It’s a blessed night you'd have the 
window open to listen to a set of 
drunken devils: but here’s Master 
Phil; I know his step well. It’s long 
before his father that’s gone would 
come tearing up the stairs that way as 
if the bailiffs was after him ; rack and 
ruin, sorrow else, av I never got a 
place—the Haythins, the Turks.” 

Mr. Delany who, probably from mo- 
tives of delicacy, wished to spare his 
master the pain of an interview, made 
his exit by one door as he came in at 
the other. I had barely time to see 
that the person before me was in every 
respect the very opposite of his fol- 
lower, when he called out in a rich, 
mellow voice— 

* All right again, I hope, Mr. 
Hinton ; it’s the first moment I could 
get away; we had a dinner of the 
Privy Council, and some of them 
are rather late sitters; you're not 
hurt I trust ?” 

“ A little bruised or so, nothing 
more; but, pray, how did I fall into 
such kind hands ?” 

“ Oh! the watchman, it seems, 
could read, and, as your trunks were 
addressed to the Castle, they concluded 
you ought to go there also. You have 
despatches, haven’t you ?” 

« Yes,” said I, producing the 
packet; “when must they be deli- 
vered ?” 

“Oh, at once. Do you think you 
could makea little change in your 
dress, and manage to come over ? his 
grace always likes it better ; there’s 
no stiffness, no formality whatever : 
most of the dinner-party have gone 
home; there are only a few of the 
government people, the duke’s friends, 
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remaining, and, besides, he’s always 
kind and good-natured.” 

« T'll see what I can do,” replied I, 
as I rose from the sofa; “ I put my- 
self into your hands altogether.” 

“ Well, come along,” said he: 
“ you'll find every thing ready in this 
room. I hope that old villain has left 
hot water. Corny, Corny, I say; con- 
found him, he’s gone to bed I sup- 
pose.” 

Having no particular desire for Mr. 
Delany's attentions, I prevailed on his 
master not to disturb him, and pro- 
ceeded to make my toilette as well as 
I was able. 

‘‘ Didn’t that stupid scoundrel come 
near you at all ?” cried O’Grady. 

“© Oh, yes, we have had a long in- 
terview ; but, somehow, I fear I did 
not succeed in gaining his good 
graces.” 

“ The worst tempered old villain in 
Europe.” 

** Somewhat of a character, I take 
it.” 

* A crab-tree planted in a lime- 
liln, cranky and cross-grained ; but he 
is a legacy, almost the only one my 
father left me. I’ve done my best to 
part with him every day for the last 
twelve years, but he sticks to me like 
a poor relation, giving me warning 
every night of his life, and every 
morning kicking up such a row in the 
house that overy one is persuaded I 
am beating him to a jelly before turn- 
ing him out to starve in the streets.” 

“Oh, the Haythins, the Turks,” 
said I, slily. 

** Confound it,” cried he, * the old 
devil has been opening upon you al- 
ready; and yet, with all that, 1 don’t 
know how I should get on without 
Corny ; his gibes, his jeers, his ever- 
lasting ill-temper, his crankiness that 
never sleeps, seems to agree with me: 
the fact is, one enjoys the world from 
its contrasts. The olive is a poor 
thing in itself, but it certainly im- 
proves the smack of your burgundy. 
In this way Corny Delany doés me 
good service. Come, by Jove, you 
have not been long dressing. This 
way: now follow me.” So saying, 
Captain O’Grady led the way down 
the stairs to the piazza, following 
which to the opposite side of the 
quadrangle we arrived at a brilliantly 
lighted hall, where several servants in 
full-dress liveries were in waiting. 
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Passing hastily through this, we 
mounted a handsome staircase, and, 
traversing several ante-chambers, at 
length arrived at one whose contiguity 
to the dinner-room I could guess at 
from the loud sound of many voices. 
« Wait one moment here,” said my 
companion, “until I speak to his 

.”’ He disappeared as he spoke, 
but before a minute had elapsed he 
was again beside me. Come this 
way; it’s all right,” said he. The 
next moment I found myself in the 
dinner-room. 

The scene before me was altogether 
so different from what I had expected, 
that for a moment or two I could 
scarce do aught else than stand still to 
survey it. Ata table which had been 
laid for about forty persons, scarcely 
more than a dozen were now present. 
Collected together at one end of the 
board the whole party were roaring 
with laughter at some story of astrange, 
melancholy-looking man, whose whin- 
ing voice added indescribable ridicule to 
the drollery of his narrative. Gray- 
headed general officers, grave-looking 
divines, lynx-eyed lawyers, had all 
given way under the irresistible im- 

ulse, and the very table shook with 
ghter. 

«Mr. Hinton, your excellency,” 
said O'Grady for the third time, while 
the duke wiped his eye with his nap- 
kin, and, pushing his chair a little back 
from the table, motioned me to ap- 
proach. 

« Ah, Hinton, glad to see you; how 
is your father, avery old friend of 
mine, indeed, and Lady Charlotte— 
well, I hope? O'Grady tells me you 
have had an accident—something slight 
I trust. So these are the despatches.” 
Here he broke the seal of the envelope 
and ran his eye over the contents. 
“ There; that’s your concern.” So 
saying, he pitched a letter across the 
table to a shrewd-looking personage in 
a horse-shoe wig. “ They won't do 
it, dean, and we must wait. Ah!— 
so they don’t like my new commission- 
ers; but, Hinton, by boy, sit down. 
O'Grady have you room there? a glass 
of wine with you.” 

“ Nothing the worse of your mis- 
hap, sir,” said the melancholy-looking 
man who sat opposite to me. 

I replied by briefly relating my ac- 
cident. 

“Strange enough,” said he, in a 
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compassionate tone, “your head should 
have suffered: your countrymen gene- 
rally fall upon their legs in Ireland.” 
This was said with asly look at the 
viceroy, who, deep in his despatches, 
paid no attention to the allusion. 

“A very singular thing I must con- 
fess,” said the duke, laying down the 
paper. ‘ This is the fourth time the 
bearer of despatches has met with an 
accident. If they don’t run foul of a 
rock in the channel, they are sure to 
have a delay on the pier.” 

‘ It’s so natural, my lord,” said the 
gloomy man, “ that the carriers should 
stop at the Pidgeon-house.”’ 

“Do be quiet, Curran,” cried the 
duke, “ and pass round the decanter, 
they'll not take the duty off claret it 
seems.” 

“ And, Day, my lord, won't put 
the claret on duty ; he has kept the 
wine at his elbow for the last half hour. 
Upon my soul, your grace ought to 
knight him.” 

“ Not even his excellency’s habits,” 
said a sharp, clever-looking man, 
“would excuse his converting Day 
into night. 

Amid a shower of smart, caustic, 
and witty sayings, droll stories, retort 
and repartee, the wine circulated freely 
from hand to hand; the presence of 
the duke adding fresh impulse to the 
sallies of fun and merriment around 
him. Anecdotes of the army, the 
bench, and the bar, poured in unceas- 
ingly, accompanied by running com- 
mentaries of the hearers, who never 
let slip an opportunity for a jest or a 
rejoinder. To me the most singular 
feature of all this was, that no one 
seemed too old or too dignified, too 
high in station or too venerable from 
office, to join in thisheadlong current of 
conviviality :. austere churchmen, eru- 
dite chief-justices, profound politicians, * 
privy councillors, military officers of 
high rank and standing, were here all 
mixed up together into one strange 
medley, apparently bent on throwing 
an air of ridicule over the graver busi- 
ness of life, and laughing alike at 
themselves and the world. Nothing 
was too grave for a jest, nothing too 
solemn for a sarcasm. All the sol- 
dier’s experience of men and manners, 
all the lawyer’s acuteness of perception 
and readiness of wit, all the politician’s 
practised tact and habitual subtlety, 
were brought to bear upon the com- 
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mon topics of the day with such promp- 
titude and such power, that one knew 
not whether to be more struck by the 
mass of information they possessed, or 
by that strange fatality which could 
make men, so great and so gifted, 
satisfied to jest where they might be 
called on to judge. 

Play and politics, wine and women, 
debts and duels, were discussed, not 
only with an absence of all restraint, 
but with a deep knowledge of the 
world and a profound insight into the 
heart, which often imparted to the 
careless and random speech the sharp- 
ness of the most cutting sarcasm. 
Personalities too were rife: no one 
spared his neighbour, for he did not 
expect mercy for himself; and the 
luckless wight who tripped in his nar- 
rative or stumbled in his story, was 
assailed on every side, until some 
happy expedient of his own, or some 
new victim being discovered, the at- 
tack would take another direction, 
and leave him once more at liberty. 
1 feel how sadly inadequate I am to 
render even the faintest testimony to 
the talents of those, any one of whom, 
in after life, would have been con- 
sidered to have made the fortune of a 
dinner-party, and who now were met 
together, not in the careless ease and 
lounging indifference of relaxation, 
but in the open arena where wit met 
wit, and where even the most brilliant 
talker, the happiest relator, the quickest 
in sarcasm, the readiest in reply, felt 
he had need of all his weapons to de- 
fend and protect him. This was no 
war of partisans, but a mélée tourna- 
ment, where each man rode down his 
neighbour, with no other reason for 
attack than the rent in his armour. 
Even the’ viceroy himself, who, as 
judge of the lists, might be supposed 
to enjoy an immunity, was not safe 
here, and many an arrow, apparently 
shot at an adversary, was sent quiver- 
ing into his corslet. 

As I watched with all the intense 
excitement of one to whom such a 
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display was perfectly new, I could 
not help feeling how fortunate it was 
that the grave avocations and the vene- 
rable pursuits of the greater number 
of the party should prevent this fire- 
work of wit from bursting into the 
blaze of open animosity. I hinted as 
much to my neighbour, O'Grady, 
who at once broke into a fit of laugh- 
ter at my ignorance; and I now learnt 
to my amazement that the Common 
Pleas had winged the Exchequer, that 
the attorney-general had pinked the 
Rolls, and, stranger than all, that the 
provost of the university himself had 
planted his man in the Pheenix. 

“It is just as well for us,” continued 
he in a whisper, “ that the churchmen 
can’t go out; for the dean yonder can 
snuff g candle at twenty paces, and is 
rather a hot-tempered fellow to boot. 
But come, now; his grace is about to 
rise. We have a field-day to-morrow 
in the park, and break up somewhat 
earlier in consequence.” 

As it was now near two o'clock, I 
could see nothing to cavil at as to the 
earliness of the hour; although I freely 
confess, tired and exhausted as I felt, 
I could not contemplate the moment 
of separation without a sad foreboding 
that I ne’er should look upon the like 
again. The party rose at this mo- 
ment, and the duke, shaking hands 
cordially with each person as he passed 
down, wished us all a good-night. I 
followed with O’Grady and some others 
of the household, but when I reached 
the antechamber, my new friend volun- 
teered his services to see me to my 
quarters. 

On traversing the lower Castle-yard, 
we mounted an old-fashioned and ric- 
ketty stair, which conducted to a 
gloomy, ill-lighted corridor. I was 
too much fatigued, however, to be 
critical at the moment; and so, having 
thanked O’Grady for all his kindness, 
I threw off my clothes hastily, and 
before my head was well upon the pil- 
low was sound asleep. 


CHAPTER IV.—-THE BREAKFAST. 


TueEre are few persons so unreflective 
as not to give way to a little self- 
examination, on waking, for the first 
time, in a strange place. The very 
objects about, are so many appeals to 


your ingenuity or to your memory, 
that you cannot fail asking yourself 
how you became acquainted with 
them; the present is thus made the 
herald of the past, and it is difficult, 
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when unravelling the tangled web of 
doubt that conain you, not to think 
over the path by which you have been 
travelling. 

As for me, scarcely were my eyes 
opened to the light, I had barely 
thrown one glance around my cold and 
comfortless chamber, when thoughts 
of home came rushing to my mind. 
The warm earnestness of my father, 
the timid dreads of my poor mother, 
rose up before me, as I felt myself, 
for the first time, alone in the world. 
The elevating sense of heroism, that 
more or less blends with every young 
man’s dreams of life, gilds our first 
journey from our father’s roof. There 
is a feeling of freedom in being the 
arbiter of one’s actions, to go where 
you will and when you will. Til that 
moment the world has been a com- 
parative blank: the trammels of school 
or the ties of tutorship have bound 
and restrained you. You have been 
living, as it were, within the rules of 
court—certain petty privileges per- 
mitted, certain small liberties allowed : 
but now you come forth disenchanted, 
disenthralled, emancipated, free to 
come as to go ; aman in all the pleni- 
tude of his volition, and, better still, 
a man without the heavy depressing 
weight of responsibility that makes 
manhood less a blessing than a burden. 
The first burst of life is indeed a 
glorious thing; youth, health, hope, 
and confidence, have each a force and 
vigour they lose in after years. Life 
is then a splendid river, and we are 
swimming with the stream; no adverse 
waves to weary, no billows to buffet 
us, we hold on our course rejoicing. 

The sun was peering between the 
curtains of my window, and playing 
in fitful flashes on the old oak floor, as 
Ilay thus ruminating and dreaming 
over the future. How many a resolve 
did I then make for my guidance ; 
how many an intention did I form; 
how many a groundwork of principle 
did I lay down, with all the confidence 
of youth! I fashioned to myself a 
world after my own notions ; in which 
I conjured up certain imaginary dif- 
ficulties, all of which were surmounted 
by my admirable tact and consummate 
lciiane, I remembered how, at both 
Eton and Sandhurst, the Irish boy 
was generally made the subject of 
some jest or quiz, at one time for his 
accent, at another for his blunders. 
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As a Gurdsman, short as had been 
my experience of the service, I could 
plainly see, that a certain indefinable 
tone of superiority was ever asserted 
towards our friends across the sea. 
A wide-sweeping prejudice whose 
limits were neither founded in reason, 
justice, nor common sense, had thrown 
a certain air of undervaluing import 
over every one and every thing from 
that country. Not only wereits faults 
and its follies heavily visited, but those 
accidental and trifling blemishes— 
those slight, and scarce perceptible 
deviations from the arbitrary standard 
of fashion—were deemed the strong 
characteristics of the nation, and con- 
demned accordingly ; while the slight- 
est use of any exaggeration in speech 
—the commonest employment of a 
figure or a metaphor—the casual 
introduction of an anecdote or a re- 
partee were all heavily censured, and 
pronounced “so very Irish!” Let 
some fortune-hunter carry off an 
heiress, let a lady trip over her train 
at a drawing-room, let a minister 
blunder in his mission, let a powder- 
magazine explode and blow up one- 
half of the surrounding population, 
there was but one expression to qua- 
lify all, “how Irish! how very Irish!” 
The adjective had become one of de- 
preciation, and an Irish lord, an Irish 
member, an Irish estate, and an Irish 
diamond, were held pretty much in 
the same estimation. 

Reared in the very hotbed, the 
forcing-house of such exaggerated 
prejudice, while imbibing a very suf- 
ficient contempt: for every thing in 
that country, I obtained proportion- 
ably absurd notions of all that was 
English. Our principles may come 
from our fathers: our prejudices cer- 
tainly descend from the female branch. 
Now, my mother, notwithstanding the 
example of the Prince Regent himself, 
whose chosen associates were Irish, 
was most thoroughly exclusive on this 
point. She would admit that a native 
of that country could be invited to an 
evening party under extreme and 
urgent circumstances—that some bril- 
liant orator, whose eloquence was at 
once the dread and the delight of the 
house—that some gifted poet, whose 
verses came home to the heart alike 
of prince and peasant—that the 
painter, whose canvas might stand 
unblushingly amid the greatest tri- 
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umphs of art—could be asked to lion- 
ize for those cold and callous votaries 
of fashion, across the lake of whose 
stagnant nature no breath of feeling 
stirred, esteeming it the while, that in 
her card of invitation he was reaping 
the proudest proof of his success ; but 
that such could be made acquaintances 
or companions, could be regarded 
in the light of equals or intimates, the 
thing never entered into her imagina- 
tion, and she would as soon have made 
a confident of the king of Kongo as a 
gentleman from Connaught. 

Less for the purposes of dwelling 
upon my lady-mother’s “ Hibernian 
horrors,” than of showing the school 
in which I was trained, I have made 
this somewhat lengthened exposé. It 
may, however, convey to my reader 
some faint expression of the feelings 
which animated me at the outset of 
my career in Ireland. 

I have already mentioned the delight 
I experienced with the society at the 
viceroy’s table. So much brilliancy, 
so much wit, so much conversational 
power, until that moment I had no 
conception of. Now, however, while 
reflecting on it, I was actually asto- 
nished to find how far the whole scene 
contributed to the support of my an- 
cient prejudices. I well knew that a 
party of the highest functionaries, 
bishops and law-officers of the crown, 
would not have conducted themselves 
in the same manner in England. I 
stopped not to inquire whether it was 
more the wit or the will that was 
wanting; I did not dwell upon the 
fact, that the meeting was a purely 
convivial one, to which I was admit- 
ted by the kindness and condescension 
of the duke; but so easily will a 
warped and bigoted impression find 
food for its indulgence, I only saw in 
the meeting an additional evidence of 
my early conyictions. How far my 
theorising on this point might have 
led me—whether eventually I should 
have come to the conclusion, that the 
Irish nation were lying in the darkest 
blindness of barbarism, while, by a 
special intervention of Providence, I 
was about to be erected into a species of 
double revolving light—it is difficult 
to say, when atap at the door suddenly 
aroused me from my musings. 

« Are ye awake, yet ?” said a harsh 
husky voice, like a bear in bronchitis, 
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which I had no difficulty in proroune- 
ing to be Corny’s. 

“© Yes, come in,” cried I: “ what 
hour is it ?” 

«« Somewhere after ten,” replied he, 
sulkily: “ you're the first I ever heerd 
ask the clock, in the eight years I 
have lived here. Are ye ready for 
your morning ?” 

«‘ My what ?” said I, with some sur- 
prise. 

“ Didn’t I say it, plain enough? 
Is it the brogue that bothers you ?” 

As he said this with a most sarcastic 
grin, he poured, from a large jug he 
held in one hand, a brimming goblet 
full of some white compound, and 
handed it over to me. Prefering at 
once to explore, rather than to ques- 
tion the intractable Corny, I put it to 
my lips, and found it to be capital 
milk punch, concocted with great skill, 
and seasoned with what O’Grady after- 
wards called, “a notion of nutmeg.” 

“Oh! devil fear you, that ye’ll like 
it. Sorrow one of you ever left as 
much in the jug as ud make a foot- 
bath for a flea.” 

“They don’t treat you over well, 
then, Corny,” said I, purposely open- 
ing the sorest wound of his nature. 

“ Trate me well! faix, them that 
’ud come here for good tratement, 
would go to the devil for divarsion. 
There’s Master Phil himself, that I 
used to bate, when he was a child, 
many’s the time when his father, rest 
his sowl, was up at the coorts,—ay, 
strapped him, till he hadn’t a spot that 
wasn’t sore an him. And look at him 
now; oh, wirra! you'd think I never 
took a ha’porth of pains with him. 
Ugh !—the Haythens—the Turks !” 

“ This is all very bad, Corny ; hand 
me those boots.” 

«* And thim’s boots!” said he, with 
contemptuous expression on his face 
that would have struck horror to the 
heart of Hoby. “ Well, well.” Here 
he looked up as though the profligacy 
and degeneracy of the age were trans- 
gressing all bounds “ When you're 
ready, come over to the master’s, for 
he’s waiting breakfast for you. <A 
beautiful hour for breakfast, it is! 
Many’s the day his father sintenced a 
whole dock full before the same time !” 

With the comforting reflection that 
the world went better in his youth, 
Corny drained the few remaining 
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drops of the jug, and, muttering the 
while something that did not sound 
éxactly like a blessing, waddled out of 
the room with a gait of the most im- 
posing gravity. 

I had very little difficulty in finding 
my friend’s quarters ; for, as his door 
lay open, and as he himself was carol- 
ing away, at the very top of his lungs, 
some yee melody of the day, I 
speedily found myself beyond the 
threshold. 

‘Ah! Hinton my hearty, how 
goes it; your head-piece nothing the 
worse, I hope, for either the car or 
the claret? By the by, capital claret 
that is; you've nothing like it in 
England.” 

IT could scarce help a smile at the 
remark, as he proceeded, 

‘But come, my boy, sit down; 
help yourself to a cutlet, and make 
yourself quite at home in Mount 
O'Grady.” 

Mount O’Grady!” repeated I, 
« Ha! in allusion, I suppose, to these 
confounded two flights one has to 
climb up to you.” 

‘‘ Nothing of the kind; the name 
has a very different origin. Tea or 
coffee? there’s the congou. Now, my 
boy, the fact is, we O'Gradys were 
once upon a time very great folks in 
our way ; lived in an uncouth old bar- 
rack, with battlements and a keep, 
upon the Shannon, where we ravaged 
the country for miles round, and did 
as much mischief, and committed as 
much pillage upon the peaceable inha- 
bitants, as any respectable old family 
in the province. Time, however, 
wagged on; luck changed; your 
countrymen came pouring in upon us 
with new-fangled notions of reading, 
writing, and road-making ; police and 
petty sessions, and a thousand other 
vexatious contrivances followed, to 
worry and puzzle the heads of simple 
country gentlemen ; so that, at last, 
instead of taking to the hill side for 
our mutton, we were reduced to keep 
a market-cart, and employ a thieving 
rogue in Dublin to supply us with poor 
elaret, instead of making a trip over 
to Galway, where a smuggling craft 
brought us our lush, with a bouquet 
fresh from Bordeaux. But the worst 
wasn’t come; for you see, a litigious 
spirit grew up in the country, and a 
kind of vindictive habit of pursuing 
you for your debts. Now, we always 
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contrived, somehow or other, to have 
rather a confused way of managing 
our exchequer. No tenant on the 
property ever precisely knew what he 
owed ; and, as we possessed no record 
of what he paid, our income was 
rather obtained after the manner of 
levying a tribute, than receiving a 
legal debt. Meanwhile, we pushed 
our credit like a new colony: whenever 
a loan was to be obtained, it was little 
we cared for ten, twelve, or even 
fifteen per cent.; and, as we kept a 
jolly house, a good cook, good claret, 
and had the best pack of beagles 
in the country, he’d have been a hardy 
creditor who'd have ventured to push 
us to extremities. Even sheep, how- 
ever, they say, get courage when they 
flock together, and so this contempti- 
ble herd of tailors, tithe-proctors, 
butchers, barristers, and bootmakers, 
took heart of grace, and laid siege to 
us in all form. My grandfather, 
Phil,—for I was called after him,— 
who always spent his money like a 
gentleman, had no notion of figuring 
in the Four Courts ; but he sent Tom 
Darcy, his cousin, up to town, to call 
out as many of the plaintiffs as would 
fight, and to threaten the remainder 
that, if they did not withdraw their 
suits, they’d have more need of the 
surgeon than the attorney-general ; 
for they shouldn’t have a whole bone 
in their body by Michaelmas-day. 
Another cutlet, Hinton; but I am 
tiring you with all these family mat- 
ters.” 

“ Not at all; go on, I beg of you. 
I want to hear how your grandfather 
got out of his difficulties.” 

“ Faith, I wish you could; it would 
be equally pleasant news to myself ; 
but, unfortunately, his beautiful plan 
only made bad worse, for they began 
fresh actions. Some, for provocation 
to fight a duel; others, for threats of 
assault and battery; and the short of 
it was, as my grandfather wouldn't 
enter a defence, they obtained their 
verdicts, and got judgment, with all 
the costs.” 

“ The devil! they did; that must 
have pushed him hard.” 

“So it did; indeed it got the better 
of his temper, and he that was one of 
the heartiest, pleasantest fellows in the 
province, became in a manner, morose 
and silent ; and, instead of surrender- 
ing possession, peaceably and quietly, 
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he went down to the gate, and took a 
sitting shot at the sub-sheriff, who was 
therein a tax-cart.” 

«Bless my soul! Did he kill him?” 

“No; he only ruffled his feathers, 
and broke his thigh; but it was bad 
enough, for he had to go over to 
France, till it blew over. Well, it 
was cither vexation or the climate, or, 
maybe, the weak wines, or, perhaps, 
all three, undermined his constitution, 
but he died at eighty-four,—the only 
one of the family ever cut off early, 
except such as were shot, or the like.” 

« Well, but your father i. 

“Tam coming to him. My grand- 
father sent for him from school when 
he was dying, and he made him swear 
he would be a lawyer. ‘ Morris will 
be a thorn in their flesh, yet,’ said he; 
‘and look to it, my boy,’ he cried, ¢ I 
leave you a Chancery suit that has 
nearly broke eight families and the 
hearts of two Menai i-—-abp that 
you keep it going—sell every stick on 
the estate—put all the beggars in the 
barony on the property,—beg, borrow, 
and steal them,—plough up all the gra- 
zing-land; and I'll tell you a better 
trick than all > Here a fit of cough- 
ing interrupted the pious old gentle- 
man, and when it was over, sO was 
he!” 

“Dead!” said I. 

As a door-nail!— Well, my father 
was dutiful ; he kept the suit moving 
till he got called to the Bar! Once 
there, he gave it all his spare moments ; 
and when there was nothing doing in 
the Common Pleas or King’s Bench, 
he was sure to come down with a new 
bill, or a declaration, before the Mas- 
ter, or a writ of error or a point of 
law for a jury, till at last, when no 
case was ready to come on, the sitting 
judge would call out,—let us hear 
O’Grady,—in appeal, or in error, or 
whatever it was. But, to make my 
story short, my father became a first- 
rate lawyer, by the practice of his own 
suit,—rose to a silk-gown,—was made 
solicitor and attorney-general,—after- 
wards, chief-justice re 

** And the suit re 

“Oh! the suit survived him, and 
became my property; but somehow, 
I didn’t succeed in the management 
quite as well as my father; and I 
found that my estate cost me some- 
where about fifteen hundred a-year— 
not to mention more oaths than fifty 
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years of purgatory could pay off. This 
was a high premium to pay for figur- 
ing every term on the list of trials, so 
I raised a thousand pounds on my 
commission, gave itto Nick M*‘Namara, 
to take the property off my hands, and, 
as my father’s last injunction was, 
never rest till you sleep in Mount 
O’Grady,—why I just baptized my 
present abode by that name, and here 
I live with the easy conscience of a du- 
tiful arid affectionate child that took 
the shortest and speediest way of ful- 
filling his father’s testament.” 

“By Jove! a most singular narra- 
tive. I shouldn't like to have parted 
with the old place, however.” 

“Faith, I don’t know; I never was 
much there. It was aracketty, tumble- 
down old concern, with rattling win- 
dows, rooks, and rats, pretty much 
like this; and what between my duns 
and Corny Delany, I very often think 
I am back there again. There wasn’t 
as good a room as this in the whole 
house, not to speak of the pictures. 
Isn’t that likeness of Darcy capital ? 
You saw him last night. He sat next 
Curran, Come I’ve no Curacoa to 
offer you, but try this Usquebaugh.” 

“ By the by, that Corny is a strange 
character. I rather think, if I were 
you, I should have let him go with the 
property.” 

“ Let him go! 
easy as you think. 
will ever part us.” 

“‘T really cannot comprehend how 
you endure him ; he’d drive me mad.” 

* Well, he very often pushes me a 
little hard or so; and, if it wasn’t that, 
by deep study and minute attention, I 
have at length got some insight into 
the weak parts of his nature, | frankly 
confess I couldn’t endure it much 
longer.” 

“ And, pray, what may these amia- 
ble traits be ?” 

** You will scarcely guess,” 

“* Love of money, perhaps ?” 

“No.” 

‘* Attachment to your family, then?” 

“* Not that either.” 

“T give it up.” 

“ Well, the truth is, Corny is a most 
pious Catholic. The church has un- 
bounded influence and control over all 
his actions. Secondly, he is a devout 
believer in ghosts, particularly my 
Firs whieh, I must eonfess, 

have personated two or three times 


‘Egad, that’s not so 
Nothing but death 
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myself, when his temper had nearly 


tortured me into a brain fever; so 
that between purgatory and apparitions, 

fears here and hereafter, I keep him 
pretty busy. There’s afriend of mine, 
a priest, one Father Tom Loftus——” 

“1 have heard that name before 
somewhere.” 

“ Scarcely, I think; I’m not aware 
that he was ever in England: but he’s 
a glorious fellow ; I'll make you known 
to him one of these days; and, when 
you have seen a little more of Ireland, 
I am certain you'll like him. But I’m 
forgetting; it must be late; we have 
a field-day, you know, in the Park. 

“ What am I to do for a mount: 
I've brought no horse with me.” 

“Oh, I've arranged all that. See, 
there are the nags already: that dark 
chestnut I destine for you: and, come 
along, we have no time to lose ; there 
go the carriages, and here comes our 
worthy confrére and fellow aid-de- camp; 
do you know him? 

Who is it, pray?” 

“Lord Dudley de Vere, the most 
confounded puppy, and the emptiest 
ass—_— But here he is.” 

“De Vere, my friend, Mr. Hinton. 
One of ours.” 

His lordship raised his delicate-look- 
ing eye-brows, as high as he was able, 
letting fall his glass at the same mo- 
ment from the corner of his eye ; and, 
while he adjusted his stock at the glass, 
lisped out— 

“ Ah—yes—very happy. In the 
Guards, I think. Know Douglas, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes, very slightly.” 

«When did you come—to day ?” 

“ No, last night.” 

“ Must have got a buffeting; blew 
very fresh. You don’t happen to know 
the odds on the Oaks ?” 

** Hecate, they say, is falling. I 
rather hear a good account of the 
mare.” 

« Indeed,” said he, while his cold 
inanimate features brightened up with 
a momentary fiush of excitement. 
“Take your five to two, or give you 
the odds, you don’t name the winner 
on the double event.’ 

A look from O’Grady decided me 
at once on declining the proffered 
wager; and his lordship once more 
returned to the mirror and his self- 
admiration. 

“I say, O'Grady, do come here 
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for a minute. What the deuce can 
that be?” 

Here an immoderate fit of laughter 
from his lordship brought us b 
the window. The figure to which his 
attention was directed was certainly 
not a little remarkable. Mounted 
upon an animal of the smallest pos- 
sible dimensions, sat, or rather stood, 
the figure of a tall, gaunt, raw-boned 
looking man, in a livery of the gau- 
diest blue and yellow, his hat garnished 
with silver lace, while long tags of the 
same material were festooned grace- 
fully from his shoulder to his breast ; 
his feet nearly touched the ground, 
and gave him rather the appearance of 
one progressing with a pony between 
his legs, than of a figure on horse- 
back: he carried under one arm a 
leather pocket, like a despatch-bag : 
and, as he sauntered slowly about, 
with his eyes directed hither and 
thither, seemed like some one in search 
of some unknown locality. 

The roar of laughter which issued 
from our window, drew his attention 
to that quarter, and he immediately 
touched his hat, while a look of pleased 
recognition played across his counte- 


nance. 
“ Holloa! Tim,” cried O'Grady, 


‘ what’s in the wind now ?” 

Tim’s answer was inaudible; but 
inserting his hand into the leathern 
conveniency already mentioned, he 
drew forth a card of most portentous 
dimensions. By this time Corny’s 
voice could be heard joining the con- 
versation. 

*“ Arrah, give it here, and don't be 
making a baste of yourself. Isn’t the 
very battle-axe guards laughing at 
you? I’m sure I wonder how a 
Christian would make a merry-andrew 
of himself by wearing such clothes ; 
you're more like a play-actor nor a 
respectable servant.” 

With these words he snatched, 
rather than accepted, the proffered 
card ; and Tim, with another flourish 
of his hat, and a singularly droll grin, 
meant to convey his appreciation of 
cross Corny, plunged the spurs till his 
legs met under the belly of the little 
animal, and cantered out of the court- 
yard amid the laughter of the by- 
standers, in which even the sentinels 
on duty could not refrain from parti- 
cipating. 

_ © What the devil can it be?” cried 
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Lord Dudley ; “he evidently knows 
you, O’Grady.” 

** And you, too, my lord: his master 
has helped you to a cool hundred or 
two more than once before now.” 

«‘ Eh—what—you dont say so! Not 
our worthy friend, Paul—eh? Why, 
confound it, I never should have known 
Timothy in that dress.” 

“No!” said O’Grady, slily ; I ac- 
knowledge it is not exactly his costume 
when he serves a latitat.” 

“ Ah, ha,” cried the other, trying 
to laugh at the joke, which he felt 
too deeply, “I thought I knew the 
pony, though. Old three-and-four- 
pence; his infernal canter always 
sounds in my ears like the jargon of a 
bill of costs.” 

‘“* Herecomes Corny,” said O'Grady. 
«© What have you got there ?” 

“There ‘tis for you,” replied he, 
throwing, with an air of the most pro- 
found disdain, a large card upon the 
table ; while, as he left the room, he 
muttered some very sagacious reflec- 
tions about the horrors of low com- 
pany—his father, the judge—the best 
in the land—riotous disorderly life :” 
the whole concluded with an impreca- 
tion upon Heathens and Turks, with 
which he managed to accomplish his 
exit. 


“ Capital, by Jove,” said Lord Dud- 
ley, as he surveyed the card with his 


glass. “ Mr. and Mrs. Paul Rooney 
presents—the devil they do—presents 
their compliments, and requests the 
honour of Captain O’Grady's company 
at dinner on Friday, the 8th, at half- 
past seven o'clock.” 

“How good! glorious, by Jove! 
Eh, O’Grady ? you are a sure ticket 
there ; l’ami de la maison ?” 

O’Grady’s cheek became red at these 
words; and a flashing expression in 
his eyes told how deeply he felt them. 
He turned sharply round, his lip 
quivering with passion; then checking 
himself suddenly, he burst into an 
affected laugh. 

** You'll go too, won’t you?” 

“1? No, faith: they caught me 
once; but then the fact was, a protest 
and an invitation were both served on 
me together. I couldn’t accept one, 
so I did the other.” 

«* Well, I must confess,” said O'Grady, 
in a firm and resolute tone, “ there 
may be many more fashionable people 
than our friends; but J, for one, 
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scruple not to say, I have received 
many kindnesses from them, and am 
deeply, sincerely grateful.” 

“ As far as doing a bit of paper now 
and then, when one is hard up,” said 
Lord Dudley, “ why, perhaps, I’m 
somewhat of your mind; but if one 
must take the discount out in dinners, 
it’s an infernal bore.” 

“And yet,” said O'Grady, mali- 
ciously, “ I’ve seen your lordship tax 
your powers to play the agreeable at 
these same dinners ; and I think your 
memory betrays you in supposing you 
have only been there once. I, my- 
self, have met you at least four times.” 

“ Only shows how devilish hard-up 
I must have been,” was the cool reply ; 
“but now, as the governor begins to 
behave better, I think I’ll cut Paul.” 

* l’mcertain you will,” said O’Grady, 
with an emphasis that could not be 
mistaken: “ but come, Hinton, wehad 
better be moving: there’s some stir at 
the portico, yonder—I suppose they’re 
coming.” 

At this moment the tramp of ca- 
valry announced the arrival of the 
guard of honour—the drums beat—the 
troops stood to arms, and we had 
barely time to mount our horses, when 
the viceregal party took their places 
in the carriages, and we all set out for 
the Pheenix. 

“Confess, Hinton: itis worth while 
being a soldier to be in Ireland.” 
This was O’Grady’s observation as we 
rode down Parliament-street, beside 
the carriage of the viceroy. It was 
the first occasion of a field-day since 
the arrival of his excellency, and all 
Dublin was on the tip-toe of expecta- 
tion at the prospect. Handkerchiefs 
were waved from the windows; stream- 
ers and banners floated from the house- 
tops; patriotic devices and allegoric 
representations of Erin sitting at a 
plentiful board, opposite an elderly 
gentleman with a ducal coronet, met 
us at every turn of the way. The 
streets were literally crammed with 
people. The band played Patrick’s- 
day. The mob shouted. His grace 
bowed, and down to Phil O'Grady 
himself, who winked at the pretty girls 
as he passed, there did not seem an 
unoccupied man in the whole proces- 
sion. On we went, following the line 
of the quays, threading our way 
through a bare-legged, ragged popu- 
lation, bawling themselves hoarse 
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with energetic desires for prosperity 
to Ireland. Yes, thought I, as I 
looked upon the worn dilapidated 
houses, the faded and by-gone equi- 
pages, the tarnished finery of better 
days ;—yes, my father was right, 
these people are very different from 
their neighbours; their very pros- 
perity has an air quite peculiar to 
itself, Every thing attested a state of 
poverty; a lack of trade, a want of com- 
‘ort and of cleanliness ; but still there 
was but one expression prevalent in 
the mass—that of unbounded good 
humour and gaiety. With a philo- 
sophy quite his own, poor Paddy 
seemed to feel a reflected pleasure 
from the supposed happiness of those 
around him. The fine clothes, the 
gorgeous equipages, the prancing 
chargers, the flowing plumes—all, in 
fact, that forms the appurtenances of 
wealth, constituting, in his mind, a 
kind of paradise on earth. He thought 
their possessors at least ought to be 
happy, and, like a good-hearted fellow, 
he was glad of it for their sakes. 
There had been in the early part of 
the day an abortive effort at a proces- 
sion. The Lord Mayor and the 
Sheriffs, in their state liveries, had 
gone forth with a proud following of 
their fellow-citizens ; but amanceuvre, 
which hitherto had been supposed 
exclusively the province of the navy, 
was here employed with unbounded 
success ; and the hackney-coachmen, 
by “cutting the line” in several 
» had completely disorganized the 
procession, which now presented the 
singular spectacle of an aldermanic 
functionary with emblazoned panels 
and bedizened horses, followed by 
astring of racketty jaunting-cars, or a 
noddy with its fourteen insides. Horse- 
men there were, too, in abundance. 
Were I to judge from the spectacle 
before me, I should say that the Irish 
were the most equestrian people of the 


globe; and at what q pace they went! 
Caring little or nothing for the foot- 
passengers, they only drew rein when 
their blown steeds were unable to go 
further, and then dashed onwards like 
a charge, amid a shower of oaths, 
curses, and imprecations, half-drowned 
in the laughter that burst on every 
side. Deputations there were, also, 
from various branches of trade, en- 
treating their graces to wear and to 
patronize the manufactures of the 
country, and to conform in many re- 
spects to its habits and customs: by 
all of which, in my then ignorance, I 
could only understand the vehement 
desire of the population that the vice- 
regal court should go about in a state 
of nature, and limit their diet to po- 
teen and potatoes. 

“Fine sight this, Hinton! Isn’t 
it cheering ?” said O'Grady, as his eye 
beamed with pleased delight. 

« Why, yes,” said I, hesitatingly ; 
but don’t you think if they wore 
shoes 

** Shoes!” repeated he contemptu- 
ously, “they'd never suffer such re- 
strictions on their liberties. Look at 
them! they are the fellows to make 
soldiers of! The only fear of half ra- 
tions with them would be the risk of 
indigestion.” 

On we went, a strange and motley 
mass: the only grave faces being a few 
of those who sat in gilded coaches, 
with embroidered hammer-cloths, while 
every half-naked figure that flitted 

ast had a countenance of reckless 
jollity and fun. But the same discre- 
pancy that pervaded the people and 
the procession, was visible even in their 
dwellings, and the meanest hovels 
stood side by side with the public and 
private edifices of elegance and beauty. 

“ This, certainly,” thought I, “is a 
strange land.” A reflection I had 
reason to recur to more than once in 
my after experience of Ireland. 


CHAPTER V.——THE REVIEW IN THE PHG@NIX. 


Winoine along the quays, we crossed 
an old and dilapidated bridge ; and af- 
ter traversing some narrow and 
ruinous-looking streeis, we entered 
the Park, and at length reached the 
Fifteen Acres. 

The carriages were drawn up in 
line ; his grace’s led horses were or- 


dered up, and staff-officers galloped 
right and left to announce the orders 
for the troops to stand to arms. 

As the duke descended from his 
carriage he caught my eye, and turn- 
ing suddenly towards the duchess, said, 
* Let me present Mr, Hinton to your 
grace.” 
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While I was making my bows and 
acknowledgments his grace put his 
hand upon my arm. 

“You know Lady Killimore, Hin- 
ton? Never mind, it’s of no conse- 
quence. You see her carriage yonder 
—they have made some blunder in the 
road, and the dragoons, it seems, won’t 
let them pass. Just canter down and 
rescue them.” 

“Do, pray, Mr. Hinton,” added the 
duchess. “Poor Lady Killimore is 
so very nervous, she'll be terrified to 
death if they make any fuss, Her 
carriage can come up quite close; 
there is plenty of room.” 

* Now do it well,” whispered 
O’Grady: “there is a pretty girl in 
the case ; it’s your first mission ; ac- 
quit yourself with credit.” 

An infernal brass band playing 
« Rule Britannia” within ten paces of 
me, the buzz of voices, the crowd, the 
novelty of the situation, the excite- 
ment of the moment, all conspired to 
addle and confuse me; so that when I 
put spurs to my horse and struck out 
into a gallop, I had no very precise 
idea of what I was to do, and not the 
slightest upon earth of where I was to 
do it. 

A pretty girl in a carriage beset by 
dragoons was to be looked for—Lady 
Kil somebody's equipage—“ Oh ! 
I have it ; there they are,” said I, asa 
yellow barouche, with four steaming 
posters, caught my eye in a far part of 
the field. From the number of dra- 
goons that surrounded the carriage, 
no less than their violent gestures, I 
could perceive that an altercation had 
taken place ; pressing my horse to the 
top of his speed, 1 flew across the 
plain, and arrived flushed, heated, and 
breathless beside the carriage. 

A large and strikingly bandsome 
woman in a bonnet and plumes of the 
most gaudy and showy character, was 
standing upon the front seat, and 
carrying on an active, and, as it 
seemed, acrimonious controversy with 
the serjeant of the horse police. 

« You must go back—can’t help it, 
ma’am—nothing but members of the 
household can pass this way.” 

“«O dear! where’s Captain O’Grady ? 
—sure it’s not possible I could be 
treated in this way. Paul, take that 
man’s name, and mind you have him 
dismissed in the morning. Where 
are you, Paul? Ah! he’sgone, It is 
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the way with him always; and there 
you sit, Bob Dwyer, and you are no 
more good than a stick of sealing- 
wax !”" 

Here a suppressed titter of laughter 
from the back of the carriage induced 
me to turn my eyes in that direction, 
and I beheld one of the most beauti- 
ful girls I ever looked at, holding her 
handkerchief to her mouth to conceal 
her laughter. Her dark eyes flashed, 
and her features sparkled, while a 
blush, at being so discovered, if possi- 
ble, added to her beauty. 

All right, said I to myself, as taking 
off my hat I bowed to the very mane 
of my horse, 

‘If your ladyship will kindly per- 
mit me,” said I, “his grace has sent 
me to show you the way.” 

The dragoons fell back as I spoke; 
the horse police looked awfully fright- 
ened; while the lady whose late elo- 
quence manifested little of fear or 
trepidation, threw herself back in the 
carriage, and, covering her face with 
a handkerchief, sobbed violently. 

“ Ah, the duchess said, she was 
nervous—Poor Lady Kil . 

** Speak to me, Louisa dear. Who 
is it? Isit Mr. Wellesley Pole? Is 
it r 

I did not wait for further supposi- 
tion, but in a most insinuating voice, 
added, 

“Mr. Hinton, my lady, extra aid- 
de-camp on his excellency’s _ staff. 
The duchess feared you would be 
nervous, and hopes you'll get as close 
to her as possible.” 

“«« Where’s Paul 2” said the lady, once 
more recovering her animation. “ If 
this is a hoax, young gentleman——.” 

‘* Madam,” said | bowing stiffly, “I 
am really at a loss to understand your 
meaning.” 

§ O forgive me, Mr, Hilton,” 

“ Hinton, my lady.” 

«‘ Yes, Hinton,” said she, “I am a 
beast to mistrust you, and you so 
young and so artless; ‘the sweetest 
blue eyes I ever looked at.” 

This was said in a whisper to her 
young friend, whose mirth now threat- 
ened to burst forth. 

** And ‘was it really his royal high- 
ness that sent you ?” 

‘* His grace my lady, I assure you, 
despatched me to your aid. He saw 
your carriage through his glass, and, 


guessing what had occurred, directed 
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me to ride over‘ and accompany your 
ladyship to the viceregal stand.” 

Poor Lady Kil ’s nervousness 
again seized her, and, with a faint cry 
for the ever absent Paul, she went off 
into rather smart hysterics. During 
this paroxysm I could not help feeling 
somewhat annoyed at the young lady's 
conduct, who, instead of evincing the 
slightest sympathy for her mother, 
held her head down, and seemed to 
shake with laughter. By this time, 
however, the postillions were again 
under way, and after ten minutes’ sharp 
trotting, we entered the grand stand, 
with whips cracking, ribbons flutter- 
ing, and | myself caracoling beside the 
carriage with an air of triumphant 
success. 

A large dusky travelling carriage 
had meanwhile occupied the place the 
duchess designed for her friend. The 
only thing to do, therefore was, to 
place them as conveniently as I could, 
and hasten back to inform her grace 
of the success of my mission. As I 
approached her carriage I was saluted 
by a burst of laughter from the staff, 
in which the duke himself joined 
most extravagantly ; while O’Grady, 
with his hands on his sides, threatened 
to fall from the saddle. 

«* What the deuce is the matter ?” 
thought I; “I didn’t bungle it?” 

« Tell her grace,” said the duke with 
hand upon his mouth, unable to finish 
the sentence with laughter. _ 

I saw something was wrong, and 
that I was in some infernal scrape: 
still resolved to go through with it, I 
drew near, and said, 

**T am happy to inform your grace, 
that a 

“Lady Kil is here,” said the 
duchess bowing haughtily, as she 
turned towards a_ spiteful-looking 
dowager beside her. 

Here was a mess! So bowing and 
backing, I dropped through the crowd 
to where my companions still stood 
convulsed with merriment. 

«* What, in the devil’s name, is it ?” 
said I to O’Grady. “ Whom have I 
been escorting this half hour ?” 

“You've immortalized yourself,” 
said O'Grady with a roar of laughter. 
« Your bill at twelve months for five 
hundred pounds is as good this mo- 
ment as bank paper.” 

“ What is it?” said I, losing all 
patience. Who is she?” 
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“Mrs. Paul Rooney, my boy, the 
gem of attorneys’ wives, the glory of 
Stephen’s-green, with a villa at Bray, 
a box at the theatre, champagne sup- 
pers every night in the week, dinners 
promiscuously, and lunch a diserétion : 
there’s glory for you. You may laugh 
at a latitat, sneer at the King’s Bench, 
and snap your fingers at any process- 
server from here to Kilmainham !” 

«« May the devil fly away with her !’- 
said I, wiping my forehead with pas- 
sion and excitement. 

*¢ The heavens forbid!”’ said O’Gra- 
dy piously. “ Our exchequer may be 
guilty of many an extravagance, but 
it could not permit such a flight as 
that. It is evident, Hinton, that you 
did not see the pretty girl beside her 
in the carriage.” 

“‘ Yes, yes, I saw her,” said I, biting 
my lip with impatience, “and she 
seemed evidently enjoying the infernal 
blunder I was committing. And Mrs, 
Paul—oh, confound her! I can never 
endure the sight of her again !” 

“My dear young friend,” replied 
O’Grady, with an affected seriousness, 
*T see that already the prejudices of 
your very silly countrymen have worked 
their effect upon you. Had not Lord 
Dudley de Vere given you such a pic- 
ture of the Rooney family, you would 
probably be much more lenient in your 
judgment : besides, after all, the error 
was yours, not hers. You told her 
that the duke had sent you; you told 
her the duchess wished her carriage 
beside her own.” 

“ You take a singular mode,” said I, 
pettishly, “to bring a man back to a 
good temper, by showing him that 
he has no one to blame for his 
misfortunes but himself. Confound 
them: look how they are all laughing 
about us. Indeed from the little I’ve 
seen, itis the only thing they appear 
to do in this country.” 

At a signal from the duke, O’Grady 
put spur§ to his horse and cantered 
down the line, leaving me to such reflec- 
tions as I could form, beneath the gaze 
of some forty persons, who could not 
turn to look without laughing at me. 

This is pleasant, thought I, this is 
really a happy debéit—that I, whose 
unimpeachable accuracy and manner of 
dress should have won for me, at the 
prince’s levee, the approbation of the 
first gentleman of Europe, should here, 
among these semi-civilized savages, 
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become an object of ridicule and 
laughter. My father told me they 
were very different ; and my mother— 
I had not patience to think of the 
frightful effects my absurd situation 
might produce upon her nerves. Lady 
Julia, too—ah! there’s the rub—my 
beautiful cousin ; who, in the slightest 
solecism of London manners, could 
find matter for sarcasm and raillery. 
What would she think of me now ?— 
and this it is they persuaded me to 
prefer to active service. What wound 
to a man’s flesh could equal one to his 
feelings? I wouldrather be condoled 
with than scoffed at, any day ; and see! 
by Jove they're laughing still. [ would 
wager a fifty that I furnish conversa- 
tion for every dinner in the capital 
this day. 

The vine twig shows not more in- 
genuity as it traverses some rocky 
crag in search of the cool stream, at 
once its luxury and its life, than does 
our injured self-love, in seeking for 
consolation from the inevitable casual- 
ties of fate, and the irresistible 
strokes of fortune! ‘Thus, I found 
comfort in the thought that the ridi- 
cule attached to me rather proceeded 
from the low standard of manners and 
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habits about me, than from any thing 
positively absurd in my position ; and 
in my warped and biassed imagination, 
I actually preferred the insolent insi- 
pidity of Lord Dudley de Vere to the 
hearty raciness and laughter-loving 
spirit of Phil O’Grady. 

My reflections were now cut short 
by the order for the staffto mount, and, 
following the current of my present 
feelings, I drew near to Lord Dudley, 
in whose emptiness and inanity I felt a 
degree of security from sarcasm, that 
I could by no means be so confident 
of in O’Grady’s, company. 

Amid the thunder of cannon, the 
deafening roll of drums, the tramp of 
cavalry, and the measured foot-fall of 
the infantry columns, these thoughts 
rapidly gave way to others, and I soon 
forgot myself in the scene around me. 
The sight, indeed, was an inspiriting 
one; for, although but the mockery of 
glorious war, to my unpractised eye 
the deception was delightful: the 
bracing air, the bright sky, the scenery 
itself, lent their aid, and, in the bril- 
liant panorama before me, I soon re- 
gained my light-heartedness, and felt 
happy as before. 


CHAPTER VI.——THE SHAM BATTLE, 


I Have mentioned in my last chapter 
how very rapidly I forgot my troubles 
in the excitement of the scene around 
me. Indeed, they must have been 
much more important, much deeper 
woes, to have occupied any place in a 
head so addled and confused as mine was. 
The manceuvres of the day included a 
sham battle ; and scarcely had his ex- 
cellency passed down the line, when 
preparations for the engagement began. 
The heavy artillery was seen to limber 
up, and move slowly across the field, 
accompanied by a strong detachment 
of cavalry: columns of infantry were 
marched hither and thither with the 
most pressing and eager haste ; orderly 
dragoons and staff officers galloped too 
and fro like madman; red-faced ple- 
thoric little colonels bawled out the 
word of command, till one feared they 
might burst ablood vessel; and already 
two companies of light infantry might 
be seen stealing cautiously along the 
skirts of the wood, with the apparently 
insidious design of attacking a brigade 


of guns. As for me, I was at one 
moment employed carrying despatches 
to Sir Charles Asgill, at another con- 
veying intelligence to Lord Harrington 
—these, be it known, being the rival 
commanders, whose powers of strategy 
were now to be tested before the as- 
sembled and discriminating citizens of 
Dublin. Not to speak of the eminent 
personal hazard of a service which re- 
quired me constantly to ride between 
the lines of contending armies, the 
fatigue alone had nigh killed me. 
Scarcely did I appear breathless at 
head quarters on my return from 
one mission, when I was des- 
patched on another. Tired and 
panting, I more than once bungled my 
directions, and communicated to Sir 
Charles the secret intentions of his 
lordship, while with a laudable im- 
partiality I disarranged the former's 
plans by a total misconception of the 
orders. Fatigue, noise, chagrin, and 
incessant worry, had so completely 
turned my head, that I became per- 
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fectly incapable of the commonest ex- 
ercise of reason. Part of the artillery 
I ordered into a hollow, where I was 
told to station a party of riflemen. 
Three squadrons of cavalry I desired 
to charge up a hill, which the seventy- 
first highlanders were to have scram- 
bled up, if they were able. Light 
dragoons I posted in situations so beset 
with brushwood and firs, that all 
movement became impossible ; and, in 
a word, when the signal-gun announced 
the commencement of the action, my 
mistakes had introduced such a new 
feature into tactics, that neither party 
knew what his adversary was at, nor 
indeed had any accurate notion of 
which were his own troops. The 
duke, who had watched with the most 
eager satisfaction the whole of my 
peeecee sat laughing upon his 
orse till the very tears coursed 
down his cheeks; and as all the staff 
were more or less participators in the 
secret, I found myself once more the 
centre of a grinning audience, perfectly 
convulsed at my exploits. Meanwhile, 
the guns thundered, the cavalry 
charged, the infantry poured in a rat- 
tling roar of small arms ; while the 
luckless commanders, unable to dis- 
cover any semblance of a plan, and 
still worse, not knowing where one 
half of their forces were concealed, 
dared not adventure upon a movement, 
and preferred trusting to the smoke of 
the battle as a cover for their blunders. 
The fusilade, therefore, was hotly 
sustained—all the heavy pieces brought 
to the front ; and while the spectators 
were anxiously looking for the ma- 
neuvres of a fight, the ammunition 
was waxing low, and the day wearing 
apace. Dissatisfaction at length began 
to show itself on every side; and the 
duke assuming, as well as he wasable, 
somewhat of a disappointed look, the 
unhappy generals made a final effort to 
retrieve their mishaps, and aides-de- 
camp were despatched through all the 
highways and by-ways, to bring up 
whoever they could find as quickly as 
possible, Now then began such a 
scene as few even of the oldest cam- 
segue ever witnessed the equal of. 
“rom every dell and hollow, from every 
brake and thicket, burst forth some 
ty or other, who up to this moment 
Palioved themselves lying in ambush. 
Horse, foot, and dragoons, artillery, 
sappers, light infantry, and grenadiers, 


rushed forward wherever chance or 
their bewildered officer led them. 
Here might be seen one half of 
a regiment blazing away at a stray 
company of their own people, running 
like devils for shelter,—here some 
squadrons of horse, who, indignant at 
their fruitless charges and unmeaning 
movements, now doggedly dismounted, 
were standing right before a brigade of 
twelve-pounders, thundering merci- 
lessly amongst them. Never was wit- 
nessed such a scene of riot, confusion, 
and disorder. Colonels lost their re- 
giments, regiments their colonels. The 
fusileers captured the band of the 
Royal Irish, and made them play 
through the heat of the engagement. 
Those who at first expressed ennui 
and fatigue at the sameness and mono- 
tony of the scene, were now gratified 
to the utmost by its life, bustle, and 
animation. Elderly citizens in drab 
shorts and buff waistcoats, explained to 
their listening wives and urchins the 
plans and intentions of the rival heroes, 
pronouncing the whole thing the while 
the very best field-day that was ever 
seen in the Phoenix. 

In the midst of all this confusion, a 
new element of discord suddenly dis- 
played itself. That loyal corps, the 
Cork militia, who were ordered up to 
attack close to where the duke and his 
staff were standing, deemed that no 
better moment could be chosen to 
exhibit their attachment to church and 
state than when marching on to glory, 
struck up, with all the discord of their 
band, the redoubted air of “ Protestant 
Boys.” The cheer burst from the 
ranks as the loyal strains filled the air ; 
but scarcely had the loud burst sub- 
sided, when the Louth militia advanced 
with a quick step, their fifes playing 
“ Vinegar-hill.” 

For a moment or two the rivalry 
created a perfect roar of laughter ; 
but this very soon gave way, as the 
two regiments, instead or drawing up 
at a reasonable distance for the inter- 
change ofan amicable blank cartridge, 
rushed down upon each other with the 
fury of madmen. So sudden, so im- 
petuous was the encounter, all effort 
to prevent it was impracticable. Mus- 
kets were clubbed or bayonets fixed, 
and in a moment really serious battle 
was engaged; the musicians on each 
side encouraging their party, as they 
racked their brains for party-tunes of 
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the most bitter and taunting character ; 
while cries of “Down with King 
William !” “ To hell with the Pope !” 
rose alternately from either side. 

How far this spirit might have ex- 
tended, it is difficult to say, when the 
duke gave orders for some squadrons 
of cavalry to charge down upon them, 
and separate the contending forces. 
This order was fortunately in time ; 
for scarcely was it issued, when a west 
country yeomanry corps came gallop- 
ing up to the assistance of the brave 
Louth. 

** Here we are, boys!” cried Mike 
Westropp, ‘their colonel. “Here we 
are: lave the way! lave the way for 
us! and we'll ride down the murther- 
ing Orange villains, every man of 
them !” 

The Louth fell back, and the yeo- 
men came forward at a charge— 
Westropp standing high in his stirrups, 
and flourishing his sabre above his 
head. It was just then that a heavy bri- 
gade of artillery, unconscious of the 
hot work going forward, was ordered 
to open their fire upon the Louth mi- 
litia. One of the guns, by some acci- 
dent, contained an undue proportion of 
wadding, and to this casual circum- 
stance may, in a great degree, be attri- 
buted the happy issue of what threatened 
to be a serious disturbance; for, as 
Westropp advanced cheering and en- 
couraging his men, he received this 
wadding slap in his face. Down he 
tumbled at once, rolling over and over 
with the shock ; while, believing that 
he had got his death-wound, he bellowed 
out— 

«« Oh, blessed Virgin! there’s threa- 
son in the camp! hit in the face by a 
four-pounder, by Jove. Oh, duke 
darling! Oh, your grace! Oh, holy 
Joseph, look at this! Oh, bad luck 
to the arthillery for spoiling a fair 
fight. Peter’—this was the major of 
the regiment—* Peter Darcy, gallop 
into town and lodge informations 
against the brigade of guns. I'll be 
dead before you come back.” 

A perfect burst of laughter broke 
from the opposing ranks, and while his 
friends crowded round the discomfited 
leader, the rival bands united in a roar 
of merriment that fora moment caused 
a suspension of hostilities. For a mo- 


ment, I say; for scarcely had the gal- 
lant Westropp been conveyed to the 
rear, when once more the bands struck 
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up their irritating strains, and prepara- 
tions for a still more deadly encounter 
were made on every side. The matter 
now assumed so serious an aspect that 
the duke was obliged himself to inter- 
fere, and order both — off the 
ground ; the Cork deploying towards 
the lodge, while the brave Louth 
marched off with banners flying and 
drums beating in the direction of 
Knockmaroon. 

These movements were conducted 
with a serio-comic solemnity of the 
most ludicrous kind, and although the 
respect for viceregal authority was 
great, and the military devotion of each 
party strong, yet neither one nor the 
other was sufficient to prevent the 
more violent on both sides from occa- 
sionally turning, as they went, to give 
expression to some taunting allusion or 
some galling sarcasm, well calculated, 
did the opportunity permit, to renew 
the conflict. 

A hearty burst of laughter from the 
duke indicated pretty clearly how he 
regarded the matter; and, however 
the grave and significant looks of others 
might seem to imply that there was 
more in the circumstance than mere 
food for mirth, he shook his sides 
merrily: and, as his bright eye glis. 
tened with satisfaction, and his cheek 
glowed, he could not help whispering 
his regret that his station compelled 
him to check the very best joke he 
ever witnessed in his life. 

“This is hot work, Sir Charles,” 
said he, wiping his forehead as he 
spoke ; “and, as it is now past three 
o'clock, and we have a privy council 
at four, I fear I must leave you.” 

“The troops will move past in 
marching order,” replied Sir Charles 
pompously: “ will your grace receive 
the salute at this point ?” 

‘* Wherever you like, Sir Charles ; 
wherever you like. Would to heaven 
that some good Samaritan could afford 
me a little brandy and water from his 
canteen. I say, Hinton, they seem at 
luncheon yonder in that carriage: do 
you think your diplomacy could nego- 
ciate a glass of sherry for me?” 

“If you'll permit me, my lord, Tl 
try,” said I, as disengaging myself from 
the crowd, I set off in the direction he 
pointed. 

As I drew near the carriage—from 
which the horses having been taken, 
was drawn up beside a clump of beech 
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trees for the sake of shelter—I was 
not long in perceiving that it was the 
same equipage I had so gallantly res- 
cued in the morning from the sabres 
of the horse-police. Had I entertained 
any fears for the effects of the nervous 
shock upon the tender sensibilities of 
Mrs. Paul Rooney, the scene before me 
must completely have dispelled my 
uneasiness. Never did a merrier peal 
of laughter ring from female lungs than 
hers as I rode forward. Seated in 
the back of the carriage, the front 
cushion of which served as a kind of 
table, sat the lady in question. One 
hand, resting upon her knee, held a 
formidable carving-fork, on the sum- 
mit of which vibrated the short leg of 
a chicken ; in the other she grasped a 
silver vessel which, were I to predicate 
from the froth, I fear I should pro- 
nounce to be porter. A luncheon on 
the most liberal scale, displayed, in 
all the confusion and disorder insepar- 
able from such a situation, a veal pie, 
cold lamb, tongue, chickens, and sand- 
wiches; drinking vessels of every 
shape and material ; a smelling bottle 
full of mustard, and a newspaper pa- 
ragraph full of salt. Abundant as 
were the viands, the guests were not 
wanting: crowds of infantry officers, 
flushed with victory or undismayed by 
defeat, hobnobbed from the rumble to 
the box; the steps, the springs, the 
aot splinterbar had its occupant ; and 
truly a merrier party, or a more con- 
vivial, it were very difficult to conceive. 

So environed was Mrs. Rooney by 
her friends, that I was enabled to ob- 
serve them some time, myself unseen. 

“Captain Mitchell, another wing ? 
Well, the least taste in life of the 
breast? Bob Dwyer, will you never 
have done drawing that cork ?” 

Now this I must aver was an unjust 
reproach, inasmuch as to my own 
certain knowledge, he had accom- 
plished three feats of that nature in 
about as many minutes; and, had the 
aforesaid Bob been reared from his 
infancy in drawing corks, instead of 
declarations, his practice could not 
have been more expert. Pop, pop, 
they went; glug, glug, glug, flowed 
the bubbling liquor, as sherry, shrub, 
cold punch, and bottled porter suc- 
ceeded each other in rapid order. 
Simpering ensigns, with elevated eye- 
brows, insinuated nonsense, soft, vapid, 
and unmeaning as their own brains, 
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as they helped themselves to ham or 
dived into the pasty; while a young 
dragoon, who seemed to devote his 
attention to Mrs. Rooney's companion, 
amused himself by constant endeavours 
to stroke down a growing mustache, 
whose downy whiteness resembled no- 
thing that I know of, save the ill- 
omened fur one sees on an antiquated 
apple-pie. 

As I looked on every side to catch 
a glance at him whom I should sup- 
pose to be Mr. Rooney, I was myself 
detected by the watchful eye of Bob 
Dwyer, who, at that moment, having 
his mouth full of three hard eggs, was 
nearly asphyxiated in his endeavours 
to telegraph my approach to Mrs. 
Paul. 

“‘ The edge-du-cong, by the mortial!” 
said he, sputtering out the words, as 
his bloodshot eyes nearly bolted out of 
his head. 

Had I been a Bengal tiger, my ad- 
vent might have caused less alarm. 
The officers not knowing if the duke 
himself were coming, wiped their lips, 
resumed their caps and shakos, and 
sprang to the ground in dismay and 
confusion: as Mrs. Rooney herself, 
with an adroitness an Indian juggler 
might have envied, plunged the fork, 
drumstick and all into the recesses of 
her muff; while with a back hand she 
decanted the XX upon a bald major 
of infantry, who was brushing the 
crumbs from his facings. One indi- 
vidual alone seemed to relish and enjoy 
the discomfiture of the others: this 
was the young lady whom I before 
remarked, and whose whole air and 
appearance seemed strangely at va- 
riance with every thing around her. 
She gave free current to her mirth; 
while Mrs. Paul, now suddenly re- 
stored to a sense of her nervous con- 
stitution, fell back in the carriage, and 
appeared bent upon a scene. 

* You caught us enjoying ourselves, 
Mr. Stilton ?” 

“Hinton, if you'll allow me, ma- 
dam.” 

“ Ay, to be sure—Mr. Hinton. 
Taking a little snack, which I am sure 
you'd be the better of after the fa- 
tigues of the day.” 

«Eh, au, au! a devilish good lun- 
cheon,” chimed in a pale sub, the first 
who ventured to pluck up his courage. 

“ Would a sandwich tempt you, 
with a glass of champagne?” said 
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Mrs. Paul, 
smiles. 

* IT can recommend the lamb, sir,” 
said a voice behind. 

«« Begad, I'll vouch for the porter,” 
said the major. ‘I only hope it is a 
good cosmetic.” 

“Tt is a beautiful thing for the 
hair,” said Mrs. Rooney, half ventur- 
ing upon a joke. 

**©No more on that head, ma'am,” 
said the little major, bowing pom- 
pously. 

By this time, thanks to the assidu- 
ous attentions of Bob Dwyer, I was 
presented with a plate, which, had I 
been an anaconda, instead of an aide- 
de-camp, might have satisfied my appe- 
tite. A place was made for me in the 
carriage ; and the faithful Bob, con- 
verting the skirt of his principal blue 
into a glass-cloth, polished a wine- 
glass for my private use. 

“ Let me introduce my young friend, 
Mr. Hinton,” said Mrs. Paul, with a 
graceful wave of her jewelled hand 
towards her companion. “ Miss Louisa 
Bellew, only daughter of Sir Simon 
Bellew, of ” what the place 
was I could not well hear, but it 
sounded confoundedly like Killhiman- 
smotherum, “a beautiful place in the 
county Mayo. Bob, is it punch you 
are giving ?” 

** Most excellent, I assure you, Mrs. 
Rooney.” 

“ And how is the duke, sir? I 
hope his grace enjoys good health. 
He is a darling of a man.” 

By-the-by, it is perfectly absurd 
the sympathy your third or fourth- 
rate people feel in the health and habits 
of those above them in station, pleased 
as they are to learn the most common- 
place and worthless trifles coneerning 
them, and happy when, by any chance, 
some accidental similitude would seem 
to exist, even between their misfor- 
tunes. 

«And the dear duchess,” resumed 
Mrs. Rooney, “ she’s troubled with 
the nerves like myself. Ah! Mr. 
Hinton, what an affliction it is to have 
a sensitive nature ; that’s what I often 
say to my sweet young friend here. 
It’s better for her to be the gay, giddy, 
thoughtless, happy thing she is than 

” Here the lady sighed, wiped 
her eyes, flourished her cambric, and 
tried to look like Agnes in the Bleed- 
ing Nun. But here they come. 


with the blandest of 
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You don’t know Mr. Rooney? Allow 
me to introduce him to you.” 

As she spoke, O’Grady cantered up 
to the carriage, accompanied by a 
short, pursy, round-faced little man, 
who, with his hat set knowingly on 
one side, and his top-boots scarce 
reaching to the middle of the leg, be- 
strode a sharp, strong-boned hackney, 
with cropped ears and short tail. He 
carried in his hand a hunting-whip, 
and seemed, by his seat in the saddle 
and the easy finger upon the bridle, no 
indifferent horseman. 

“ Mr. Rooney,” said the lady, draw- 
ing herself up with a certain austerity 
of manner, “I wish you to make the 
acquaintance of Mr. Hinton, the aide- 
de-camp to his grace.” 

Mr. Rooney lifted his hat straight 
above his head, and replaced it a little 
more obliquely than before over his 
right eye. 

“ Delighted, upon my honour—faith, 
quite charmed—hope you got some- 
thing to eat—there never was such a 
murthering hot day—Bob Dwyer open 
a bottle of port—the captain is fa- 
mished.” 

“Tsay, Hinton,” called out O’Grady, 
“you forgot the duke it seems; he 
told me you’d gone in search of some 
sherry, or something of the kind; 
but I can readily conceive how easily 
aman may forget himself in such a 
position a3 yours.” 

Here Mrs. Paul dropped her head 
in deep confusion, Miss Bellew looked 
saucy, and I, for the first time remem- 
bering what brought me there, was 
perfectly overwhelmed with shame at 
my carelessness. 

“ Never mind, boy; don’t fret about 
it; his grace is the most forgiving 
man in the world ; and when he knows 
where you were re 

** Ah! captain,” sighed .Mrs. Roo- 
ne 


ys 

‘* Master Phil, it’s yourself can do 
it,” murmured Paul, who perfectly 
appreciated O’Grady’s powers of blar- 
ney, when exercised on the susceptible 
temperament of his fair spouse. 

“Till take a sandwich,” continued 


the captain. “Do you know, Mrs. 
Rooney, I’ve been riding about this 
half-hour to catch my young friend, 
and introduce him to you; and here 
I find him comfortably installed, with- 
out my aid or assistance. The fact is, 
these English fellows have a flattering, 
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insinuating way of their own, there’s 
no coming up to. Isn’t that so, Miss 
Bellew ? 

Very likely,” said the young lady, 
who now spoke for the first time ; “but 
it is so very well concealed, that I for 
one could never detect it.” 

This speech, uttered with a certain 
pert and saucy air, nettled me for the 
moment ; but as no reply occurred to 
me, I could only look at the speaker 
a tacit acknowledgment of her sar- 
casm; while I remembered, for the 
first time, that, although seated op- 
posite my very attractive neighbour, I 
had hitherto not addressed to her a 
single phrase of even common-place 
attention. 

«‘ I suppose you put up in the Castle, 
sir,” said Mr. Rooney. 

“Yes ; two doors lower down than 
Mount O’Grady,” replied the captain 
for me. “But come, Hinton, the 
carriages are moving ; we must get 
back as quick as we can. Good-bye, 
Paul. Adieu! Mrs. Rooney. Miss 
Bellew, good morning.” 

It was just at the moment when I 
had summoned up my courage to 
address Miss Bellew, that O'Grady 
called me away: there was nothing for 
it, however, but to make my adieus 
while extricating myself from the 
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débris of the luncheon. I once more 
mounted my horse, and joined the 
viceregal party as they drove from the 
ground. 

“T’'m delighted you know the Roo- 
neys,” said O’Grady, as we drove 
along: “ they are by far the best fun 
going. Paul good, but his wife su- 
perb.” 

** And the young lady ?” said I. 

* Oh, a different kind of thing al- 
together. By-the-by, Hinton, you 
took my hint, I hope, about your 
English manner ?” 

“ Eh? why? how? what did you 
mean ?” 

“Simply, my boy, that your Cop- 
permine-river kind of courtesy may 
be a devilish fine thing in Hyde-park 
or St. James’s, but will never do with 
us poor people here. Put more 
warmth into it, man. Dash the lemo- 
nade with a little maraschino ; you'll 
feel twice as comfortable yourself, and 
the girls like you all the better. You 
take the suggestion in good part, I'm 
sure. 

«© Oh, of course,” said I, somewhat 
stung that I should get a lesson in 
manner, where I had meant to bea 
model for imitation, “if they like 
that kind of thing, I must only con- 
form.” 
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Man is the most imitative of all ani- 
mals: nothing can surpass the facility 
he. possesses of simulating his neigh- 
bour; and I question much if the 
ag in all the plenitude of its power, 

as done as much for the spread of 
good or evil, as this spirit of mimicry, 
so inherent in mankind. The habits 
of high life are transmitted through 
every grade of society : and the cheese- 
monger keeps his hunters, and damns 
his valet, like my lord; while his wife 
rolls in her equipage, and affects the 
graces of my lady. So long as wealth 
is present, the assumption of the tastes 
and habitudes of a different class, can 
merely be looked upon as one of those 
outbreaks of vanity in which rich but 
vulgar people have a right, if they 
like, to indulge. Why shouldn't they 
have a villa at Twickenham—why not 
a box at the opera—a white bait din- 
ner at Blackwall—a yacht at South- 
ampton? They have the money to 
indulge their caprice, and it is no one’s 
affair but their own. They make 
themselves ridiculous, it is true; but 
the pleasure they experience counter- 
balances the ridicule, and they are the 
best judges on which side lies the 
profit. Wealth is power : and although 
the one may be squandered, and the 
other abused, yet in their very profu- 
sion, there is something that demands 
a kind of reverence from the world ; 
and we have only to look to France to 
see, that when once you abolish an 
hereditary noblesse, your banker is then 
your great man. 

We may smile, if we please, at the 
absurd pretension of the wealthy 
alderman and his lady, whose pompous 
mansion and splendid equipage affect 
& princely grandeur ; yet, after all, the 
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knowledge that he is worth half a 
million of money, that his name alone 
can raise the credit of a new colony, 
or call into existence the dormant 
energy of a new region of the globe, 
will always prevent our sarcasm dege- 
nerating into contempt. Not so, how- 
ever, when poverty unites itself to 
these aspirings, you feel in a moment 
that the poor man has nothing to do 
with such vanities ; his poverty is a 
scanty garment, that, dispose it as he 
will, he can never make it hang like a 
toga; and we have no compassion 
for him, who, while hunger gnaws his 
vitals, affects a sway oat dominion his 
state has denied him. Such a line of 
conduct will often be offensive—it will 
always be absurd—and the only relief 
presented by its display, is in the 
ludicrous exhibition of trick and stra- 
tagem by which it is supported. 
Jeremy Diddler, after all, is an amus- 
ing person ; but the greater part of the 
pleasure he affords us, is derived from 
the fact, that cunning as he is, in all 
his efforts to deceive us, we are still 
more so, for we have found him out. 

Were I to characterize the leading 
feature of the age, I should certainly 
say it is this pretension. Like the 
monkeys at Exeter Change, who can 
never bear to eat out of their own 
dish, but must stretch their paws into 
that of their neighbour, 30 every 
man now-a-days wishes to be in that 
place most unsuitable to him by all his 
tastes, habits, and associations, and 
where once having attained to, his life 
is one of misery and constraint. The 
hypocrisy of simulating manners he is 
not used to, is not more subversive of 
his self-respect, than his imitation is 
poor, vulgar, and unmeaning. 
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Curran said that a corporation was 
a thing that had neither a body to be 
kicked, nor a soul to be damned. 
And, verily, I begin to think that 
masses of men are even more con- 
temptible than individuals. A nation 
is a great household; and if it have 
not all the prestige of rank, wealth, 
and power, it is a poor and miserable 
thing. England and France, Ger- 
many and Russia, are the great of the 
earth ; and we look up to them in the 
political world, as in society we do to 
those, whose rank and station are the 
guarantees of their power. Many of 
the minor countries of Europe have 
alsv their claims upon us, but still 
smaller in degree. Italy, with all its 
association of classical eleganve— 
Spain whose history shines with the 
solemn splendour of an illuminated 
missal, where gold and purple are seen 
blending their hues, scarce dimmed by 
time; but what shall we say of those 
newly-created powers, which springing 
up like mushroom families, give them- 
selves all the airs of true nobility, and 
endeavour by a strange mockery of in- 
stitutions and customs of their greater 
neighbours, to appear of weight and 
consequence before the world. Look 


for instance, to Belgium the bourgeois 
gentilhomme of politics, which having 


retired from its partnership with Hol- 
land, sets up for a gentleman on its 
private means. What can be more 
ludicrous than its attempts at high-life, 
jts senate, its ministry, its diplomacy ; 
for strange enough the ridicule of the 
individual can be traced extending to a 
nation,and when your city lady launched 
into the world, displays upon her 
mantel-piece the visiting cards of her 
high neighbours, so the first act of a 
new people is, to.open a visiting ac- 
quaintance with their rich neighbours, 
and for this purpose the first thing 
they do is to establish a corps of diplo- 
macy. 

Now your city knight may have a fat 
and rosy coachman, he may have a tall 
and portly footman,a grave and a respec- 
table butler ; but whatever his wealth, 
whatever his pretension, there is one 
functionary of a great household he can 
never attain to—he can never have a 
groom of the chambers. This, like the 
chasseur abroad, is the appendage of but 
one class, by constant association with 
whom, its habits are acquired, its tastes 
engendered, and it would be equally 
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absurd to see the tall Hungarian in all 
the glitter of his hussar costume, be- 
hind the caleche of a pastry cook; as 
to hear the low-voiced and courteous 
minion of Devonshire House, announce 
the uncouth, unsyllabled names, that 
come east of St. Dunstans. 

So, in the same way your new nations 
may get up a king and a court, a se- 
nate, an army, and a ministry, but let 
them not meddle with diplomacy—the 
moment they do this, they burn their 
fingers: your diplomate is like your 
chasseur, and your groom of the cham. 
bers, if he be not well done, he is a 
miserable failure. The world has so 
many types to refer to on this head, 
there can be no mistake. Talleyrand, 
Nesselrode, Metternich, Lord Whit- 
worth, and several more, have too long 
given the tone to this peculiar walk 
to admit of any error concerning it ; 
however, your little folk will not be 
denied the pleasures of their great 
acquaintance. They will have their 
diplomacy, and they will be laughed 
at—look atthe Yankees. There is not 
acountry in Europe, there is not a 
state however small, there is not a 
Coburgism with three thousand in- 
habitants and three companies of 
soldiers, where they haven’t a minister 
resident with plenipotentiary powers 
extending to every relation political 
and commercial, although all the while 
the Yankees would be sorely puzzled 
to point out on the map the locale of 
their illustrious ally, and the Germans, 
no less so, to find out a reason for their 
embassy. Happily on this score, the 
very bone and marrow of diplomacy is 
consulted, and secrecy is inviolable ; 
for as your American knows no other 
tongue, save that spoken on the Alle- 
ghanies, he keeps his own counsel and 
theirs also. 

Have you never in the hall of some 
large country house, cast your eye on 
leave-taking, at the strange, and motley 
crew of servants awaiting their mas- 
ters—some well fed and handsomely 
clothed with that look of reflected im- 
portance my lord’s gentleman so justly 
wears; others, in graver but not less 
respectable raiment, have that quiet 
and observant demeanour so charac- 
teristic of a well managed household. 
While a third class strikingly unlike 
the other two, wear their livery with 
an air of awkwardness and constraint, 
and blushing at themselves even a 





deeper colour than the scarlet of their 
breeches. They feel themselves in 
masquerade—they were at the plough 
but yesterday, though they are in 
powder now. With the innate con- 
sciousness of their absurdity, they be- 
come fidgetty and uneasy, and would 
give the world for a row to conceal 
the defaults of their breeding. Just 
so, your petty diplomate suffers agony 
in all the quiet intercourse of life. 
The limited opportunities of small 
states have circumscribed his informa- 
tion.—He is not a man of the world— 
nor is he a political character, for he 
represents nothing, nothing therefore 
can save him from oblivion or contempt, 
save some political convulsion where 
any meddler may become prominent ; 
he has thus a bonus on disturbance: so 
long as the company behave discreetly, 
he must stay in his corner, but the 
moment they smash the lamps and shy 
the decanters, he emerges from his ob- 
scurity and becomes as great as his 
neighbour. For my part, I am con- 
vinced that the peace and quietness of 
Europe, as much depends on the ex- 
clusion of such persons from the coun- 
cils of diplomacy, as the happiness of 
every-day life does upon the breeding, 
and good manners, of our associates. 

And what straits to be sure are they 
reduced to, to maintain this absurd in- 
tercourse, screwing the last shilling 
from the budget to pay a chargé 
a mre with an embroidered coat, 
and a decoration in his button-hole. 

The most amusing incidents might 
be culled from such histories, if one 
were but disposed to relate them. 

Balzac mentions in one of his novels, 
the story of a physician who obtained 
great practice, merely by sending 
throughout Paris, a gaudily-dressed 
footman, who rang at every door, as it 
were, in search of his master ; so quick 
were the fellow’s movements, so rapid 
his transitions, from one part of the 
city to the other, nobody believed that 
a single individual could ever have 
sufficed for so many calls ; and thus, 
the impression was, not only that the 
doctor was greatly sought after, but that 
his household was on asplendid footing. 
The Emperor of the Brazils seems to 
have read the story, and profited by 
the hint, for while other nations are 
wasting their thousands, in maintaining 
a whole corps of diplomacy, he would 
appear like the doctor to have only 
~~ Vow. XIX.—No. 111, 
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one footman, whom he keeps moving 
about Europe without ceasing: thus, 
The Globe tells us one day that the 
Chevalier de Lisboa, the Brazilian 
ambassador, has arrived in London to 
resume his diplomatic functions ;— The 
Handelsbad of the Hague mentions 
his departurefrom the Dutch Court— 
The Algeimeine Zeitung announces the 
prospect of his arrival at Vienna, and 
The Moniteur Parisien has a beautiful 
article on the prosperity of their rela- 
tions with Mexico, under the auspices of 
the indefatigable Chevalier: “non regio 
terre,” exempt fromhislabours. Unlike 
Sir Boyle Roche, he has managed to be 
not only in two,but twenty placesat once, 
and I should not be in the least surprised 
to hear of his negotiations for sulphur 
at Naples, at the same moment that 
he was pelting snowballs in Norway. 
Whether he travels by a balloon or 
on the back of a pelican, he is a won- 
derful man anda treasure to his govern- 
ment. 

The multiplicity of his duties, and 
the pressing nature of his functions, 
may impart an appearance of haste to 
his manner, but it looks diplomatic to 
be peremptory, and he has no time for 
trifling. 

Truly, Chevalier de Lisboa, thou art 
a great man—the wandering Jew, was 
but a type of thee. 

Of all the popular delusions that 
we labour under in England, I scarcely 
know of one more widely circulated, 
and less founded in fact, than the ad- 
vantages of foreign travel. Far be it 
from me to undervalue the benefits 
men of education receive by intercourse 
with strangers, and the opportunities 
of correcting by personal observation 
the impressions already received by 
study. No one sets a higher price on 
this than I do; no one estimates more 
fully the advantages of tempering one’s 
nationality by the candid comparison 
of our own institutions with those of 
other countries; no one values more 
highly the unbiassed frame of mind 
produced by extending the field of our 
observation, and, instead of limiting 
our experience by the details of a book, 
reading from the wide-spread page of 
human nature itself. So conscious, 
indeed, am I of the importance of this, 
that I look upon his education as but 
very partial indeed who has not tra- 
velled. It is not, therefore, against 
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the benefits of seeing the world I would 
inveigh—it is rather against the general 
x eres of the practice to the whole 
class of our countrymen and country- 
‘women who swarm on the Continent. 
Unsuited by their tastes—unprepared 
by previous information—deeming a 
passport and a letter of credit all- 
sufficient for their purpose—they set 
out upon their travels. From their 
ignorance of a foreign language, their 
journey is one of difficulty and embar- 
rassment at every step. They under- 
stand little of what they see, nothing 
of what they hear. The discomforts 
of foreign life have no palliation, by 
their being enabled to reason on, and 
draw inferences from them. All the 
sources of information are hermetically 
sealed against them, and their tour has 
nothing to compensate for its fatigue, 
and expense, save the absurd detail of 
adventure, to which their ignorance 
has exposed them. 

It is not my intention to rail in 
this place against the injury done to 
the moral feeling of our nation, by in- 
timate association with the habits of 
the Continent. Reserving this for a 


more fitting time, I shall merely remark 
at present, that, so far as the habits of 
virtué are concerned, more mischief is 
done among this class of our country- 


men, than those of a more exalted 
sphere. 

Scarcely does the month of May 
commence, when the whole tide of Bri- 
tish population sets in upon the coast 
of France, and Flanders. To watch 
the crowded steamers as they arrive 
in Antwerp, or Boulogne, you would 
say that some great and devastating 
plague had broken out in London, and 
driven the affrighted inhabitants from 
their homes. Not so, however: they 
have come abroad for pleasure. With 
a credit on Coutts, and the inestimable 
John Murray for a guide, they have 
devoted six weeks to France, Belgium, 
and the Rhine, in which ample time 
they arte not only to learn two lan- 

s, but visit three nations, explor- 
ing into cookery, customs, scenery, 
literature, and the arts, with the same 
certainty of success that they would 
pay a visit to Astley’s. Scarcely are 
they launched upon their travels when 
they unite into parties for personal 
protection and assistance. The “morgue 
Britannique,” 90 much spoken of, b 


foreigners, they appear to have le 
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behind them, and sudden friendships, 
and intimacies, spring up between per- 
sons whose only feeling in common is 
that, of their own absurd position. 
Away they go sight-seeking in clusters, 
They visit cathedrals, monuments, and 
galleries; they record in their journals 
the vulgar tirades of a hired commis- 
sionaire; they eat food they detest, 
and they lie down to sleep discontented 
and unhappy. The courteous civilit 
of foreigners, the theme of so mesh 
eulogy in England, they now find out 
to be little more than selfishness, liber- 
tinism, and impertinence. They see 
the country from the window of a dili- 
gence, and society from a place at the 
table d’hote, and truly both one and 
the other are but the vulgar high roads 
of life. Their ignorance of the lan- 
guage alone, protects them from feeling 
insulted at the many impertinences 
directed at themselves, and their coun- 
try, and the untutored simplicity of 
their nature saves them the mortifica- 
tion of knowing, that the ostentatious 
politeness of some moustached ac- 
quaintance, is an exhibition got up’ by 
him for the entertainment of his friends. 
Poor John Bull, you have made 
great sacrifices for this tour. You 
have cut corn, and the counting-house, 
that your wife may become enamoured 
of dress, and your daughter of a danc- 
ing-master—that your son may learn 
to play roulette, and smoke cigars, and 
that you yourself, may ramble somé 
thousand miles over paved roads, with- 
out an object to amuse, without an in- 
cident to attract you. While this is a 
gloomy picture enough, thereis another 
side to the medal still worse. John 
Bull goes home generally sick of what 
he has seen, and much more ignorant 
of the Continent than when he set out. 
His tour, however, has laid in its stock 
of foreign affectation, that renders his 
home uncomfortable; his daughters 
pine after the flattering familiarities of 
their whiskered acquaintances at Ems, 
or Wiesbaden; and his sons lose all 
zest for the slow pursuit of compe- 
tence, by reflecting on the more deci- 
sive changes of fortune, that await on 
rouge et noir. Yet, even this is not 
the worst. What I deplore most of 
all, is the false and erroneous notions, 
continental nations procure of our 
country, and its habits, from such spe- 
cimens as these. The Englishman 
who, seen at homie, at the head of his 
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counting-house, or in the management 
of his farm, presents a fine example of 
those national traits we are so justly 
proud of—honest, frank, straightfor- 
ward in all his dealings, kind and cha- 
ritable in his affections; yet see him 
abroad, the sphere of his occupations 
exists no longer—there is no ex- 
ercise for the manly habits of his na- 
ture: his honesty but exposes him to 
be duped; his frankness degenerates 
into credulity ; the unsuspecting open- 
ness of his character makes him the 
butt of every artful knave he meets 
with; and he is laughed at from Rot- 
terdam to Rome for qualities which, 
ercised in their fitting sphere, have 
mde England the greatest country of 
theyniverse. Hence we have the tone 
of Csparagement now so universally 
mainjned about England, and Eng- 
lishme,, from one end of the Continent 
to the Ober. It is not that our coun- 
try does yot send forth a number of 
men well \yalified to induce different 
impression: of their nation, but, un- 
fortunately, such persons move only 
in that rank yf foreign society where 
these prejudies do not exist; and it 
is among a diftvent class, and unhap- 
pily a more nuterous one also, that 
these undervaluity opinions find cur- 
rency and belief. 

There is nothing nore offensive than 
the continual appeal made by French- 
men, Germans, and Ghers, to English 
habits, as seen among his class of our 
countrymen. It is in vain that you 
explain to them that thse people are 
neither among the edugted nor the 
better ranks of our cowtry, They 
cannot comprehend your lstinction. 
The habits of the Continent yave pro- 
duced a kind of table-land sf good. 
breeding, upon which all nen are 
equals. Thus, if you rarely neet a 
foreigner ignorant of the evey-day 
convenances of the world, you still 
more rarely meet with one, une2cep- 
tionably well-bred. The table d’lote, 
like the mess in our army, has the 
effect of introducing a certain amotnt 
of decorum, that is felt through every 
relation of life; and, although the 
count abroad, is immeasurably beneath 
the gentleman at home, here, I must 
confess, that the foreign cobbler is a 
more civilized person than his type in 
England. This is easily understood: 
foreign breeding is not the outward 
exhibition of an inward principle—it 
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is not the manifestation of a sense of 
mingled kindness, good taste, and self- 
respect—it is merely the rigid obser- 
vance of a certain code of behaviour, 
that has no reference whatever to any 
thing felt within ; itis the mere popery 
of politeness, with its saint-worship, 
its penances, and its privations. An 
Englishman makes way for you to ae- 
commodate your passage ; aforeigner— 
a Frenchman I should say—does so, 
for an opportunity to flourish his hat 
or to exhibit an attitude. The same 
spirit pervades every act of both: duty 
in one case, display in the other, are 
the ruling principles of life; and, 
where persons are so diametrically 
different, there is little likelihood of 
much mutual understanding or mutual 
esteem. To come back, however, 
the great evil of this universal passion 
for travelling lies in the opportunity 
afforded to foreigners, of sneering at 
our country, and ridiculing our habits. 
It is in vain that our institutions aré 
models of imitation for the world—in 
vain that our national character stands 
pre-eminent for good faith and fidelity— 
in vain the boast that the sun never 
sets upon a territory, that girths the 
very globe itself, so long as we send 
annually our tens of thousands out 
upon the Continent, with no other 
failing than mere unfitness for foreign 
travel, to bring down upon us the sneer, 
and the ridicule, of every ignorant and 
unlettered Frenchman, or Belgian, they 
meet with. 

Our law code would, were its in- 
junctions only carried out in private 
life, effect most extraordinary refors 
mations in our customs and habits. 
The most singular innovations in our 
tastes and opinions would spring out 
of the statutes. It was only a few 
days ago where a man sought repara- 
tion for the greatest injury one could 
inflict on another, the great argu- 
ment of the defendant’s counsel was 
based on the circumstance that the 
plaintiff and his wife had not been 
proved to have lived happily together 
except on the testimony of their ser- 
vants. Great stress was laid upon this 
fact by the advocate; and such an im- 
pression did it make on the minds of 
the jury, that the damages awarded 
were a mere trifle. Now, only reflect 
for a moment on the absurdity of sich 
a plea, and think how miany persons 
there are whose quiet and unobtrusive 
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lives are unnoticed beyond the precincts 
of their own door—nay, how many 
estimable and excellent people who 
live less for the world than for them- 
selves, and although, probably for this 
very reason, but little exposed to the 
casualty in question, would yet deem 
the injustice great that placed them 
beyond the pale of reparation because 
they had been homely and domestic. 

Civilization and the march of mind 
are fine things, and doubtless it is a 
great improvement, that the criminal 
is better lodged, and fed, in the prison, 
than the hungry labourer in the work- 
house. It is an admirable code that 
makes the debt of honour, the perhaps 
swindled losses of the card-table, an 
imperative obligation, while the money 
due to toiling, working industry, may 
be evaded or escaped from. Still, it 
is a bold step to invade the privacy of 
domestic life, to subvert the happiness 
we deem most national, and to suggest 
that the world has no respect for, nor 
the law no belief in, that peaceful 
course in life, which, content with its 
own blessings, seeks neither the gaze 
of the crowd, nor the stare of fashion. 
Under the present system, a man must 
appear in society like a candidate on 
the hustings—profuse in protestations 
of his happiness and redolent of smiles, 
he must lead forth his wife like a 
blooming debutante, and, while he 
presents her to his friends, must dis- 
play, by every endeavour in his power, 
the angelic happiness of their state. 
The coram publico endearments, so 
much sneered at by certain fastidious 
people, are now imperative; and, how- 
ever secluded your habits, however 
retiring your tastes, it is absolutely 
necessary you should appear a certain 
number of times every year before the 
world, to assure that kind-hearted and 
considerate thing, how much conjugal 
felicity you are possessed of. 

It is to no purpose that your man- 
servant and your maid-servant, and 
even the stranger within your gates, 
have seen you in the apparent enjoy- 
ment of domestic happiness : it is the 
crowd of a ball-room must testify in 

our favour—it is the pit ofa theatre— 
it is the company of a steam-boat, or 
the party on a railroad, you must ad- 
duce in evidence. They are the best— 
they are the only judges of what you, 
in the ignorance of your heart, have 
believed a secret for your own bosom. 
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Your conduct within doors is of 
little moment, so that your bearing 
without, satisfy the world. What a 
delightful picture of universal happi- 
ness will England then present to the 
foreigner who visits our salons! With 
what ecstacy will he contemplate the 
angelic felicity of conjugal life! In- 
stead of the indignant coldness of a 
husband, offended by some casual levity 
of his wife, he will now redouble his 
attentions, and take an opportunity of 
calling the company to witness that 
they live together like turtle-doves. 
He knows not how soon, if he mix 
much in fashionable life, their testi- 
mony may avail him; and the loving 
smile he throws his spouse across tl? 
supper-table is worth three thous#d 
pounds before any jury in Middles*- 

Romance writers will now los one 
strong hold of sentiment. Loy¥ 2 4 
cottage will possess as little repect, as 
it ever did attraction for tk world. 
The pier at Brighton, a fravesend 
steamer, Hyde Park on a Sinday, will 
be the appropriate sphere for the in- 
terchange of conjugal vevs- No ab- 
surd notions of solitude/ill then hold 
sway. Alas! how littlerophetic spirit 
is there in poetry! Jut a few years 
ago, and one of our st’ens of song said, 


‘* When should )vers breathe their 
vows ? 
When shout ladies hear them ? 
When the des is on the boughs— 
When nor else is near them.” 


Not a word o/ it! The appropriate 
place is amidthe glitter of jewels, the 
glare of larps, the crush of fashion, 
and the di: of conversation. The pri- 
vate boxe of the opera are even too 
secluded and your happiness is no 
more g/huine, until recognised by so- 
ciety, tlan is an exchequer bill, with the 
mere sgnature of Lord Monteagle. 
Tle benefits of this system will be 
great No longer will men be reduced 
to tle cultivation of those meeker vir- 
tue that grace, andadorn life; no more 
wil they study those accomplishments, 
that make home happy and their hearth 
cheerful. A winter at Paris anda box 
at the Varietés will be more to the 
purpose. Scribe’sfarces will teach them 
more important lessons, and they will 
obtain an instructive example in the last 
line of a vaudeville, where an injured 
husband presents himself at the fall 
of the curtain, and, as he bows to the 
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audience, embraces both his wife and 
her lover, exclaiming, “ Maintenant je 
suis heureux—ma femme—mon meilleur 
ami!” He then may snap his fingers 
at Charles Phillips and Adolphus: he 
has not only proved his affection to his 
wife, but his confidence in his friend. 
Let him lay the damages at ten thou- 
sand, and, with a counsel that can cry, 
he'll get every shilling of the money. 


Jean Jacques tells us, that when his 
wife died every farmer in the neigh- 
bourhood offered to console him by 
one of their daughters; but that a few 
weeks afterwards his cow having shared 
the same fate, no one ever thought of re- 
placing his loss by the offer of another; 
thereby proving the different value 
people set upon their cows and chil- 
dren—this seemsabsurd enough, but is 
it a bit more so, than what is every day 
taking place in professional life. How 
many parsons are there who wouldn’t 
lend you five pounds, would willingly 
lend you their pulpit, and the com- 
monest courtesy from an hospital sur- 
geon is, to present his visiter with a 
knife and entreat him to carve a pa- 
tient. He has never seen the indivi- 
dual before, he doesn’t know whether 
he be short-sighted, or nervous, or 
ignorant, or rash, all he thinks of, is 
doing the honours of the institution ; 
and although like a hostess, who sees 
the best dish at her table mangled by 
an unskilful carver, he suffers in se- 
cret, yet is she far too well-bred to 
evince her displeasure, but blandly 
smiles at her friend, and says “‘no matter, 
pray goon.” This, doubtless, is highly 
conducive to science ; and as medicine 
is declared to be a science of experi- 
ment, great results occasionally arise 
from the practice. Now that I am 
talking of doctors—what a strange set 
they are, and what a singular posi- 
tion do they hold in society; admitted 
to the fullest confidence of the world, 
yet by a strange perversion, while 
they are the depositaries of secrets that 
hold together the whole fabric of so- 
ciety, their influence is neither fully 
recognised, nor their power acknow- 
ledged. The doctor is now, what the 
monk once was, with this additional 
advantage, that from the nature of his 
studies and the research of his art, he 
reads more deeply in the human heart, 
and penetrates into its most inmost 
recesses, Jor him, life has little ro- 
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mance; the grosser agency of the 
body re-acting ever on the operations 
of the mind, destroy many a poetic 
day-dream and many a high-wrought 
illusion.. To him alone does a man 
speak, ‘son dernier mot :” while to the 
lawyer the leanings of self-respect 
will make him, always impart a favour- 
able view of his case. ‘To the physi- 
cian he will be candid, and even more 
than candid—yes, these are the men 
who, watching the secret workings of 
human passion, can trace the progress 
of mankind in virtue and in vice ; while 
ministering to the body they are ex- 
ploring the mind, and yet, scarcely is 
the hour of danger passed, scarcely 
the shadow of fear dissipated, when 
they fall back to their humble position 
in life, bearing with them but little gra- 
titude, and, strange to say, no fear! 

The world expects them to be 
learned, well-bred, kind, considerate, 
and attentive, patient to their queru- 
lousness, and enduring under their 
caprice ; and, after all this, the hum- 
bug of homeopathy, the preposterous 
absurdity of the water cure, or the 
more reprehensible mischief of Mes- 
merism, will find more favour in their 
sight than the highest order of ability 
accompanied by great natural advan- 
tages. 

Every man—and still more, every 
woman —imagines himself to be a 
doctor. The taste for physic, like 
that for politics, is born with us, and 
nothing seems easier than to repair 
the injuries of the constitution, whe- 
ther of the state or the individual. 
Who has not seen, over and over 
again, physicians of the first eminence 
put aside, that the nostrum of some 
ignorant pretender, or the suggestion 
of some twaddling old woman should 
be, as it is termed, tried? No one 
is too stupid, no one too old, no one 
too ignorant, too obstinate, or too silly 
not to be superior to Brodie and 
Chambers, Crampton and Marsh; 
and where science, with anxious eye 
and cautious hand, would scarcely 
venture to interfere, heroic ignorance 
would dash boldly forward and cut the 
gordian difficulty by snapping the 
thread of life. How comes it that 
these old ladies, of either sex, never 
meddle with the law? Is the game 
beneath them, where the stake is 
only property, and not life? or is 
there less difficulty in the knowledge 
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of an art whose ee rest on so 
many branches of science, than in a 
study founded on the basis of precedent? 
Would to heaven the “ Ladies Bounti- 
ful” would take to the quarter sessions 
and the assizes, in lieu of the infir- 
maries and dispensaries, and make 
Blackstone their aide-de-camp— vice 
Buchan retired. 





There would be no gomg through 
this world if one had not an India-rub- 
ber conscience, and one could no more 
exist in life without what watchmakers 
call, accommodation, in the machinery 
of one’s heart, than a blue-bottle fly 
could grow fat, in the shop of an 
apothecary. Every man’s conscience 
has, like Janus, two faces—one looks 
most plausibly to the world, witha 
smile of courteous benevolence, the 
other with a droll leer seems to say, 
I think we are doing them. In fact, 
not only would the world be impos- 
sible, and its business impracticable, 
but society itself would be a bear- 
garden without hypocrisy. 

Now, the professional classes have 
a kind of licence on this subject ; just 
as a poet is permitted to invent sun- 
sets, and a painter to improvise clouds 
and cataracts, so a lawyer dilates upon 
the virtues, or attractions of his client, 
and a physician will weep you good 
round substantial tears, at a guinea a 
drop, for the woes of his patient ; 
but the chureh, I certainly thought, 
was exempt from this practice. A para- 
graph in a morning paper, however, 

isabused my ignorance in the most re- 
markable manner. The Roman Catho- 
lic hierarchy have unanimously decided 
that all persons following the profes- 
sion of the stage, are to be considered 
without the pale of the church, they 
are neither to be baptized nor con- 
firmed, married nor buried; they may 
get a name in the streets, and a wife 
there also, but the church will neither 
bless the one, nor confirm the other ; 
fm fact, the sock and the buskin are 
proclaimed in opposition to Chris- 
tianity, and Madame Lafarge is not 
a bit more culpable than Robert Ma- 
eaire. A few days since, one of the 
most fashionable churches in Paris 
was crowded to suffocation by the at- 
traction of high mass, celebrated with 
the assistance of the whole opera 
choir, with Duprez at their head. 
The sum ‘contributed by the faithful 
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was enormous, and the music of Mo- 
zart was heard to great effect through 
the vaulted isles of Notre Dame, yet 
the very morning after, not an indivi- 
dual of the choir could receive the 
benediction of the church—the ra- 
tionale of all which is, that the Dean 
of Notre Dame, like the director of 
the Odeon, likes a good house and a 
heavy benefit. He gets the most at- 
tractive company he can secure, and 
although he makes no scruple to say 
they are most disreputable acquain- 
tances, still they fill the benches, and it 
will be time enough to damn them, 
when the performance is over! 

Whenever the respectable Whigs 
are attacked for their alliance with 
O'Connell, they make the same reply 
the priest would probably do in this 
circumstance— How can we help it— 
We want a mob, if he sings, we have 
it—we know his character as well 
as you; so only let us fill our pockets, 
and then I don’t blame them 
in the least, if the popery of their 
politics has palled upon the appetite ; 
if they can work no more miracles of 
reform and revolution, I don’t see 
how they can help calling in aid from 
without. 

Dan, however, won't consent, like 
Duprez, to be damned when he is 
done with; he insists on a share of 
the profits, and, moreover, to be 
treated with some respect too. He 
knows he is the star of the company, 
and can make his own terms; and, 
even now, when the house is broken 
up, and the manager beggared, and 
the actors dismissed, like Matthews, 
he can get up a representation all to 
himself, and make a handsome thing 
of it besides. 

If one could see it brought about 
something in the fashion of Sancho’s 
government of Barrataria, I should 
certainly like to see O’Connell on the 
throne of Ireland for about twenty- 
four hours, and to salute kin Dan, 

r la grace de diable, king of Erin, 
just for the joke’s sake | 








We laugh at the middle ages for 
their trials by ordeal, their jousts, 
their tournaments, their fat monaste- 
ries, and their meagre people; but I am 
strongly disposed to think, that before 
a century pass over, posterity will 
give us as broad a grin for our learned 
societies, Of all the features that 
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characterize the age, I know of none 
so pre-eminently ridiculous, as nine- 
tenths of these associations would 
prove; supported by great names, 
aided by large sums, with a fine house, 
a library and a librarian, they do the 
honours of science pretty much as a 
battle-axe guard does those of a court 
on a levee be. and they bear about the 
samerelation to literature and art, that 
does the excellent functionary I have 
mentioned, to the proceedings around 
the throne. 

An old gentleman hipped by celi- 
bacy, and too sour for society, has 
contracted a habit of looking out of 
his window every morning to observe 
the weather; he sees a cloud very 
like a whale, or he fancies that when 
the wind blows in a particular direc- 
tion, and it happens to rain at the 
same time, that the drops fall in a 
peculiarly slanting manner. He notes 
down the facts for a month or two, 
and then establishes a meteorological 
society, of which he is the perpetual 
president, with a grant from parlia- 
ment to extend its utility. Another 
takes to old volumes on a book stall, 
and becoming, as most men are who 
have little knowledge of life, fasci- 
nated with his own discoveries, thinks 
he has ascertained some curious details 
of ancient history, and communicating 
his results to others as stupid and old 
as himself, they dub themselves anti- 
quarians, or archeologists, and obtain 
a grant also. 

Now one half of these societies are 
neither more nor less than most im- 
pertinent sarcasms on the land we live 
in, The man who sets himself down 
deliberately to chronicle the clouds in 
our atmosphere, and jot down the 
rainy days in our calendar, is, to my 
thinking, performing about as grateful 
a task, as though he were to count the 
carbuncles on his friend’s nose. We 
have, it is true, a most abominable 
climate ; the sun rarely shows himself, 
and when he does, itis through a tat- 
tered garment of clouds, dim and 
disagreeable ; but why throw it in our 
teeth? and still more, why pay a body 
of men to publish the slander? Then 
again, as to history, all the world 
knows, that since the flood the Irish 
have never done any thing else, than 
make love, illicit whiskey, and beat 
each other. What nonsense then to 
talk about the ancient cultivation of 
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the land, of its high rank in litera. 
ture, and its excellence in art. A 
stone bishop, with a nose like a negro, 
and a crozier like a garden-rake, are 
the only evidences of our ancestors’ 
taste in sculpture; and some doggrel 
verses in Irish, explaining how King 
Phelim O’Toole cheated a brother 
monarch out of his small-clothes, are 
about the extent of our historic trea- 
sures. But, for argument’s sake, sup- 
pose it otherwise ; imagine for a mo- 
ment that our ancestors were all that 
Sir William Betham and Mr. Petrie 
would make them—lI don’t know how 
other people may feel, but I myself 
deem it no pleasant reflection to think 
of their times and look at our own. 
What! we were poets and painters, 
architects, historians, and musicians ! 
What have we now among us to re- 
present these great and mighty gifts? 
I am afraid, except our big beggarmany 
we haven't a single living celebrity 
and is this a comfortable reflection, is 
this a pleasing thought, that while 
fourteen hundred years ago, some 
Irish Raphael, and some Galway Grisi 
were the delight of our illustrious 
ancestors ; that while the splendour 
of King Malachi, with his collar of 
gold, astonished the ladies in the 
neighbourhood of Trim, we have 
nothing to boast of, save Dan for 
Lord Mayor, and Burton Bindon’s 
oysters? Once more I say, if what 
these people tell us be facts, they are 
the most unpalatable facts could be 
told to a nation, and I see no manner 
of propriety or good-breeding in re- 
plying to a gipsy who begs for a penny, 
y the information, that “ his ancestors 
built the pyramids,” 

Again, if our days be dark, our 
nights are worse, and what in heaven’s 
name have we to do with an observa- 
tory and a telescope as long as the 
Great Western. The planets are the 
most expensive vagabonds to the bud- 
get, and the fixed stars are a fixed 
imposition. Were I Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, I’d pension the moon, 
and give the great bear a sum of 
money as compensation, Don’t tell 
me of the distresses of the people, 
arising from cotton, or corn, China, or 
Chartists—it is our scientific insti- 
tutions, are eating into the national 
resources. There isn’t an sauce- 
pan of antiquity that doesn’t cost the 
country a plum, and every wag of a 
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comet's tail may be set down at half- 
a-million. I warrant me the people 
in the moon take us a deuced deal 
more easily, and give themselves very 
little trouble to make out the size of 
Ireland’s eye or the height of Croagh- 
patrick—. No, no, let Graham of 
Netherby come down with a slapping 
measure of retrenchment, and make 
aclear stage of all of them. Every 
man with money to buy a cotton um- 
brella is his own meteorologist; and 
a pocket telescope, price eight-and 
four-pence, is long enough, in all con- 
science, for any man in a climate like 
ours; or if such a course seem too 
peremptory, call on these people for 
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XX, you consult your pocket, before 
you speak. Let not the nation be 
treated worse than the individual ; let 
us first look about us and see, if a year 
of prosperity, and cheap potatoes will 
permit us the indulgence of obtaining 
a new luminary or an old chronicle, 
then, when we know the cost, we may 
calculate with safety. Suppose a fixed 
star, for instance, be set down at ten 
pounds, a planet at five, Saturn has 
so many belts, I wouldn’t give more 
than half-a-crown for a new one, and 
as for an eclipse of the sun, I had 
rather propose a reward for the man 
who could tell us when we could see 
him palpably. 


their bill, and let there be a stated 
sum for each item. At Dolly's chop- 
house, you know to the exact farthing 
how much your beefsteak and glass of return to the subject on another oc- 
ale will cost you, and if you wish, in casion. 

addition, a slice of Stilton with your O. 


For the present I merely throw out 
these suggestions in a brief, incom- 
plete manner, intending, however, to 


POEMS FROM THE GERMAN, 
BY J, H. MERIVALE, E3Q. 


Tue two following pieces are extracted, with permission, from Sonderland’s 
** Illustrations of German Poetry,” to which they were originally contributed 
by the translator, Mr. Merivale. The first is already familiar to lovers of 
German literature in the version by Mr. Taylor, (vol. iii., p. 357, of his 
“Survey of German Poetry,”) which, though sufficiently spirited, is not in 
all respects so close to the original, either in sense or metre, as to supersede 
another attempt. It has also been made the subject of a poetical paraphrase 
by Mr. Impey, in his late elegant “ Specimens of German Lyrical Poetry,” 
where he has proved its classical origin, or rather derivation, from a fiction 
of the Byzantine period. But this is an avowed departure from the story 
as told by Goethe, and so wide a departure as rather to call for, than dis- 
countenance, a more literal copy. The singularity of the German poem 
consists in the form of the narrative—being, throughout, (with the exception 
of the last six lines which are spoken by the Master-Conjurer,) a monologue 
in the person of the unlucky apprentice, whose rash assumption of the magician’s 
office, and impotent terror at the sudden failure of his usurped powers and its 
destructive consequences, may well be applied, with some skilful adaptation, to 
the case of a certain class of modern politicians, who make no scruple for their 
own selfish purposes, of evoking an agency which they possess no means of con- 
trolling ; and who would be the first to perish in the inundation they them- 
selves have produced, but for the timely restoration of the legitimate power 
whose functions they have invaded. 

Of the second piece, that which relates an adventure supposed to have hap- 
_— to.the celebrated magician, whose name it bears, no other English version 

, it is believed, ever appeared, but the present. It may not be known to all 
readers, that the Virgilius, or Virgil, to whom these magic powers were ascribed 
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by the superstitions of the middle ages, was not the great Roman poet, but a 
venerable prelate of the Carlovingian period, although the ignorance of the 
succeeding ages confounded the one with the other, and the stories connected 
with the name were equally fabulous as respected either—of which that now 
presented may be taken as a specimen :— 
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THE MAGICIAN’S APPRENTICE. 






DER ZAUBERLEHRLING (GOETHE). 


There! our wise old hag-commander— 
He for once is gone away, 
Leaving free his sprites to wander. 
They shall now my call obey. 
Words and works right well, 
Have I long been heeding, 
And by magic spell, 
Need not doubt succeeding. 
Wallow! wallow! 
Far and wide, 
Let the tide 
Still be going 
To the bath’s capacious swallow, 
Be the water still o’erflowing. 















Come, thou Broom-stick, old and crazy, 
Clothe thee in this tatter’d clout: 
Be a long-legg’d knave—not lazy, 
To perform my where-about. 
There! on two legs stand— 
Cap on head—lI’ve stuck it— 
Run! and in your hand 
Take a water-bucket. 
Wallow ! wallow ! 
Far and wide, 
Let the tide 
Still be going 
To the bath’s capacious swallow, 
Be the water still o’erflowing. 





















See! he's at the brink already— 
Quick as lightning see him rush! 
Back again, boy! Steady—steady— 
Lo the torrent—what a gush ! 

Now another turn— 
How the bason’s swilling ; 
Every vase and urn 
To the brim he’s filling ! 
Stop! no further ! 
Five—ten—twenty— 
Now, there’s plenty. 
Stop! ’od rot ’en! 
Ah! I have it—murther! murther! 
Sure the word I’ve clean forgotten. 
















Ah! the word! the word, to make him 
Now his pristine shape resume ! 

Who the deuce will overtake him ? 

Stop, you old infernal broom! 
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What! still pouring on? 
Must it rain for ever ? 
“yr or ere you've done, 
ou'll have drain’d the river. 
No—no longer 
Will I suffer 
Such a huffer. 
’Tis a scandal! 
We shall soon see which is stronger—— 
(How he grins—the ugly vandal !) 






O thou villain—hell-begotten ! 
Wilt thou all the house be choaking ? 
All the timbers, sound and rotten— 
See the water-spouts are soaking ! 
O thou broom accurst ! 
Art thou hard of hearing ? 
Be as thou wert first— 
Stick—no longer stirring! 
Wilt thou never 
Cease pursuing 
My undoing ? 
I'll withstand ye, 
And the dry old broom-stick sever 
With my sharp-edg’d axe so hardy. 



























See! he comes again, slip-slopping— 
Stay: or I'll be down upon thee— 
Now, hobgoblin, cease your hopping! 
This good axe hath quite undone thee, 
Truly, well besped ! 
Split in twain genteely ! 
Now my fears are fled, 
And I breathe more freely. 
Blood and thunder ! 
Both to shivers, 
Rain down rivers, 
Rogues eternal! 
There they fly—two knaves asunder— 
Help, oh help! ye powers infernal! 


There they scamper !—deeper ! deeper ! 
Swells the tide o’er stairs and hall— 
Wave on wave—Ah! there’s a sweeper ! 
Master, master, hear me call! 

Save me, master, save! 

Ere I fall a martyr— 

In this goblin knave 

Sure I’ve caught a tartar. 


THE MASTER. 






“To thy lonely 
Nook betake thee ! 

Broom, go shake thee ; 

For the master 

Calls thee for a goblin, onl 

When he wants his work in faster.” 
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VIRGILIUS THE CONJURER. 
DER ZAUBERER VIRGILIVS (IMMERMANN). 


To his snug cot the wise man would repair 
To pass an evening hour of light disport : 
No fire was on the hearth—his maiden there 
Sat wringing of her hands in piteous sort. 
He raised from off her knee that comely cheek— 
She sighed and moaned—and not a word would speak. 


He bade her fair her cause of grief to say. 
** My silent fane deserted—tell me why ?” 
She sobbed—* Alas! that dear unhappy day, 
When first you won me, greeting wild and shy ! 
Now have I joys enough with thee—but bear 
Contempt and mockery for my worldly share. 


« The fire upon my hearth was gone and spent, 
Whilst you stood outside, preaching to the wind, 
With lantern to the neighbours round I went, 
And ask’d—* A light, sirs—will ye be so kind?’ 
From door to door thus meek besought them—but 
They shouted all, and cried—‘ Begone, you slut!’ 


The wise man gently kissed her swimming eye, 
And said, * I'll help thee in a case so cruel,” 

Then wink’d, when through the dun smoke cutiing high, 
Bright burst the flame from gathered heaps of fuel. 

‘“¢ Now get our supper, girl—a fowl for two. 

Before the hut I’ve something yet to do.” 


Now busily she tends the pot—and now 

With laughter strange he paces through the dark. 
The town lies merry on the hillock’s brow, 

And every window-pane emits its spark. 
Three words he muttered low, of seeret might ; 
And, sudden, all the panes were black as night. 


The fowl is ready dressed—the cloth is laid— 
Two plates are there—one glass to serve for both. 
The master’s lips with mirth o’erflow—the maid, 
Cured of her grief, bends o’er him, nothing loath. 
Soon as he stops, she, wondering, hears the sound 
Of feet quick trampling through the valley round. 


Nigher it rolled—and now are heard full plain, 
The loud hoarse voices of that ribald crew. 

** Ah me, unhappy! must that hateful strain, 
Ne’er cease to mock me, even placed by you ?” 

«Tis now,” he said, “ your triumph must begin.” 

Therewith the whole town’s livery bundled in. 


In bundled men and women—young and old— 

And at their head the Burgomaster—He— 
Somewhat against his will, it must be said, 

As ill comporting with his dignity. 
All scream’d in chorus, to be heard a mile hence— 
The great man, full of ermin’d pomp, cried, © Silence !” 
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* © learned Sage and honoured Host! Of late 
A woful misadventure hath arrived 

To this our happy, free, enlightened state, 
Whereby of light and heat ’tis clean deprived. 

Nor self, nor friend, can get aught hot to eat, 

And none can see a stitch in stove or street. 


“Our plain God-fearing brethren, ere the end 

Of evening prayer were fore'd to make a pause ; 
Our Sophs are left in darkness to perpend 

On the foundation of a primal cause. 
And through the wilderness of shade we wander, 
(To say it with respect) like goose and gander. 


* We've fetch’d both flint and steel, wherewith to raise 
A flame, as men are wont at day’s retreating ; 
But not a spark would from the tinder blaze, 
Although they made their knuckles sore with beating, 
So, learned Sage, in this our utmost grief, 
We fly to you for counsel and relief.” 


** Go, ask the maid,” Virgilius said in turn ; 
«« And try if she will grant you your petition. 
Her fire burns bright—as bright as fire may burn. 
Belike she’ll grant you some, on due submission. 
I know no way but this ; nor think ’twill hurt you, 
No—not for all your town’s immaculate virtue.” 


Therewith from him to her they trooping go, 
Most like a flock before the boy that drives ; 
And all beseeching cry, “ Your grace bestow !” 
But most of all the prim, starch, pious wives. 
The maid, in sign of concord, waves her hand, 
And each one fetches from the hearth his brand. 


But now the conjuror ‘gan himself uprear, 
And shake the terrors of his bushy crest ; 
Then thundered—“ Take this warning in your ear— 
Perhaps a stubborn parchment to digest. 
Now go—but keep ye from the scoffer’s ways, 
Unless you'd eat cold mutton all your days. 


“ Until I hither bent my wandering feet, 
No jolly harvest-home your fields e’er saw ; 
Nor should I here have deigned to fix my seat, 
But for a pearl I found among your straw. 
Then tempt her not! awaken not her scorn! 
Or all again shall thistle be and thorn.” 


The reverend guild, low crouching to the rod, 
Abjured all jest for their remaining days ; 

The conjuror stands like some acknowledged god, 
Illumin’d by their torches’ crimson blaze, 

The maid clings to him in a close embrace, 


And looks with roguish laughter in his face. 
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A POETS NATIVITY. 


The moonlight flood was sleeping o’er hill, and tower, and town, 
The larger stars were peeping, in light and glory, down ; 

There was scarcely left a watcher, save the sage who loves the stars, 
And here and there a miser, insecure ’midst locks and bars, 

Save in one little chamber, where a taper shed its light, 

And a new born infant’s wailing pierced the silence of the night. 


Poor was that little chamber—a poor man’s only home, 

Yet as fond hearts were beating there, as ‘neath a palace dome— 
Hearts that but clung the closer, because of mutual care, 

Hearts that but loved the dearer, for the sorrows they must share. 
They saw a lowly future, and yet were reconciled, 

Though they knew not of the treasure that was giv’n them in that child. 


There came a rushing murmur through the cloudless depths of Heaven. 
They said it was the zephyr that a stronger breath had given ; 

But it was not so—it was not so—though unto earthly eyes 

It seemed as if the breezes did with wilder gust arise. 

There were angels traversing the space, with one benign accord, 
Obedient to the mandate of their Maker and their Lord. 


A bright winged glorious angel—all robed in stainless white, 

And a darker spirit near it, yet with a gem like light ; 

They were searching out the rainbow, from its cavern in the cloud— 
They were searching out the lightning, in its dim and secret shroud— 
They were catching heavenly music from the planets as they roll, 
And all to weave a garment for the little infant’s soul. 


A spark of life immortal already warmed its breast ; 

A gleaming from the portal of a region pure and blest ; 

Thus far the Great Creator his own high work had done, 

A task too solemn to be made a delegated one— 

But he bid them gather thoughts, and dreams, and fancies bright and fair, 
And dress the spirit’s chamber with glorious hues and rare. 


They caught the silvery light’ning, they took the rainbow’s rim, 

They caught the star-beams, ere they fell through earthly vapours dim ; 
And the music of the wood-bird, and the murmur of the sea, 

And the breathing of the softest wind that roams the forest free ; 

And blending all these lovely things into one glorious whole, 

They spread the garment of the Mind around the poet’s Soul. 


M. A. Browne. 
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OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY—NO,. XXVIII. 
VISCOUNT GORT. 


Ir is with peculiar pleasure we are this month enabled to grace our pages with 
a portrait of one of the few survivors of that band of distinguished men, whose 
fame illuminated the closing scenes of the Irish parliament. We feel that their 
number is daily diminishing, and that if we would preserve their image, we must 
hasten to anticipate the gradual, but certain progress, with which the lapse of 
time withdraws them from among us. 

Charles Vereker, Viscount Gort, was born in the year 1768. His father, 
Thomas Vereker, of Roxborough, in the liberties of the city of Limerick, had 
married Julia, daughter of Charles Smyth, for forty-five years one of the repre- 
sentatives of that city in the Irish parliament, and grand-daughter of Sir 
Thomas Prendergast, the last baronet of his illustrious line. By this alliance 
the extensive estates of the three families became ultimately united in their son, 
the subject of our present sketch. The Verekers are a branch ofa Flemish family, 
(Verreycker) who have long held an eminent station at Brabant. The family of 
Smyth is of English descent, and traces its source in a direct line to Sir Thomas 
Smyth, Chamberlain to Queen Elizabeth. They first settled in Ireland in the 
reign of King Charles the First, and since that time, have borne a singular 
number of honourable dignities. The house of Prendergast dates its origin 
from the Norman knight, Maurice de Prendergast, who accompanied Strongbow 
in his expedition. The Galway estates of the family, now inherited by Lord 
Gort, were agrant of King William the Third to Brigadier-General Sir Geoffrey 
Prendergast. This distinguished officer was subsequently killed at the battle of 
Malplaquet, and it is related, that with one of those singular presentiments, in 
whose mysterious shadow the mind instinctively feels the near approach of evil, 
the night previous to the great conflict, he inscribed on his tablets a prediction 
that the next day would be his last. 

Lord Gort was originally intended for the naval profession, and at the age of 
fourteen was entered as a midshipman i in the Alexander, under the command of 
the late Lord Longford. A short time after he had joined his vessel, she was 
ordered to sail for the Mediterranean, and form one of the fleet under the com- 
mand of Lord Howe. This fleet was destined for the relief of Gibraltar from 
that siege, which the heroic defence of General Elliott has engraven for ever on 
the page of history. The combined French and Spanish fleet were at this time 
cruising off Gibraltar, in order to prevent any succours from without reaching 
the garrison. Three of the British vessels, laden with provisions, contrived to 
elude the vigilance of the enemy, and steal unperceived into the bay. Among 
these was the Alexander; and it is recorded, that foremost in the service of 
danger attending the disembarkation of the supplies, and indeed the first person 
of the first boat’s crew to leap ashore, was young Vereker. The ships having 
effected their purpose, again put to sea, and a sharp action ensued between the 
hostile fleets. Here the courage and presence of mind of the young midship- 
man were again displayed, and won the marked and public acknowledgments of 
Lord Longford. 

Lord Gort was not, however, destined for a naval life, and on the return of 
the Alexander, her crew having been paid off, he turned his attention to the 
other branch of the profession of arms, and became an ensign in the Royals. 
In this regiment, however, he continued but a few years, having, shortly after 
the Irish militia were called out and embodied, been appointed lieutenant-colonel 
of the Limerick militia, and on the resignation of the command by Colonel 
Smyth, its colonel. To this honour was soon added that of the parliamentary 
representation of the city, in which office he succeeded Mr. Perry, on his eleva- 
tion to the house of peers, in 1790. 

During the unfortunate period of the rebellion, Colonel Vereker, with the rank 
of brigadier-general, commanded the British forces in various disturbed districts. 
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The activity, skill, and courage he displayed attracted the attention of the Irish 
government, and at once pointed him out as the fittest person to place in the most 
critical and important position. All eyes were then turned in alarm to the pros- 
pect ofa French invasion, and rumour or secret information had assigned the west 
coast of Ireland as its most likely scene. Colonel Vereker and the Limerick 
militia were at once selected for the post of danger. They were stationed at Sligo, 
a situation which placed them in immediate readiness for whatever service occasion 
might require. The French force, under General Humbert, in the month of Au- 
gust, 1798, effected a successful disembarkation at Killala, and, being joined by 
thousands of the disaffected, proceeded to Castlebar. In this neighbourhood there 
were stationed a squadron of dragoons, a considerable force of infantry, and a 
number of yeomanry and militia. After a short and ineffectual resistance, the 
king’s troops fled in confusion, and left the invaders masters of the town. Here 
they established their head-quarters, organised a provisional government, and 
proceeded to embody into somewhat of a disciplined force, the numbers who 
daily crowded around their standards. Universal dismay spread through the 
west of Ireland, and situate at a distance from the seat of government, and des- 
titute of any adequate military protection, the entire province of Connaught 
appeared at the mercy of the conqueror. Flushed with success, Humbert 
determined on moving towards the north, in the hope of uniting with 
the reinforcements from France, whose landing was hourly expected on the 
coast of Donegal. With this object, he directed his march in the first 
instance for the county of Sligo. Colonel Vereker having received intelli- 
gence of the enemy’s intended movement, and feeling the imperative neces- 
sity there existed that some decisive blow should be struck, which might coun- 
teract the disastrous effect of the defeat at Castlebar, determined, if possible, 
to arrest their further progress. He accordingly collected all the disposable 
troops he could muster, and at the head of a detachment of about three hundred 
of his own regiment, and a few dragoons and yeomen hastily summoned toge- 
ther, left Sligo, in quest of the advancing army. On the evening of the fifth 
of September he met them near the village of Colooney, and although his men 
were but ill supplied with ammunition and fatigued with a rapid march, he at 
once engaged with a force at least ten-fold more numerous, in perfect discipline, 
fully equipped with arms and artillery. The engagement, which was, perhaps, 
as severely and obstinately contested as any on record, terminated in the French 
general being compelled to alter his route, and abandon his projected incursion 
upon the county of Donegal. In this action Lord Gort himself was severely 
wounded, and of the officers and men the number killed and wounded bears an 
unusually large proportion to the force engaged. At this distance of time it is 
searcely possible to estimate the important effect of this gallant enterprise. All 
the historians of the period have acknowledged—and a little reflection will show 
with justice—that to it, more than any other cause, Ireland owes her final deli« 
verance from invasion. Lord Cornwallis, with the troops under his command, 
had proceeded in a wrong direction, and while he was wandering in uncertainty 
along the banks of the lower Shannon, Humbert would, in all likelihood, have 
reached Donegal, or, according to the supposition of Sir Jonah Barrington, 
have marched for Dublin, and assailed the capital itself by a bold coup-de-main. 
Had he been enabled to pursue either of these courses, it is difficult to say what 
would have been the result. That the insurrection already prevailing to an 
alarming extent, would have fearfully increased, and that at every step he would 
have found new accessions to his numbers and resources, seems to admit of 
little doubt. Taking into account the general reputation of the French arms, 
the natural fears excited by their success in Mayo, and the confidence 
of the rebel party confirmed by the uninterrupted progress of their allies 
through one county after another, it is more appalling to contemplate than easy to 
deny the probability, that a general panic would have spread abroad and led to are- 
petition, on alarger and more disastrous scale, of the flightat Castlebar. Providen- 
tially, these dangers were averted by Colonel Vereker’s suecess at Colooney. A 
handful of militia had sufficed to repel the veteran soldiers, before whom Europe 
quailed. All the charm of French invincibility vanished, and thé great lesson 
was taught, that neither numbers nor discipline avail against brave and resolute 
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men, fighting on their own soil, for home and country. Those, who had wavered 
in their allegiance, became decided; the British party received new courage ; 
and the disloyal, who are ever cowards, lost in fears and hesitations the pre- 
cious moment to join the foreign troops. Repulsed from his intended course, 
and dispirited by the loss he had sustained, Humbert made but a feeble resis- 
tance to the arms of General Lake, and finally he and his entire force surren- 
dered, as prisoners of war, to Lord Cornwallis. The nation, thus relieved 
from the calamity of foreign invasion, was not ungrateful to her brave defen- 
ders. The thanks of Parliament were voted to Colonel Vereker, and the 
gallant men who, under his command, had saved their country. Medals were 
struck with the word, Colooney—and at the return of the Limerick regiment 
to their native city, they were received with universal acclamation. On Colonel 
Vereker himself a royal proclamation conferred the privilege—one exclusively 
peculiar to peers—of bearing supporters to his family arms, and adopting as 
the motto of his family the word “ Colooney.” 

At the termination of the rebellion, Mr. Pitt, as is well known, seized the oppor- 
tunity to bring forward the measure of the Union. Through the debates on this 
question, the name of Colonel Vereker will be found among the noble few who, to 
the last, “faithful among the faithless,” adhered to what they conceived the cause 
of their country with unshaken constancy. It is recorded, that Lord Castlereagh 
anxious to win over one, the fame of whose services was on every tongue, the re- 
presentative, too, of the third in population and importance of the Irish cities, 
sought his adherence with all that machinery of patronage and diplomacy, which 
no man better understood, or more successfully exerted. The simple and dignified 
reply is also recorded—that having defended his country with his blood, there 
was nothing in the gift of the crown could tempt him to betray her by his vote. 

In the great debate of the 22nd of January, 1799, he took an early oppor- 
tunity to express his sentiments. The speech from the throne had recom- 
mended the legislative union, as the best protection against both foreign and 
domestic enemies, calculated, as it was, to consolidate into one firm and lasting 
fabric the strength the power and the resources of the British empire. The 
address was an echo to the speech, and among its paragraphs contained one, 
pledging the house to approve and support the Union. An amendment ex- 
pressing dissent from this portion of the address, and a determination to support 
the rights and liberties of the Irish nation as then existing, was moved by Mr. 
George Ponsonby, and seconded by Sir Laurence Parsons. In one of those 
brief but energetic speeches, which, borrowing force from their very compres- 
sion, arrest attention more successfully than the most elaborate declamation, 
Colonel Vereker declared his intention to support the amendment. ‘ He 
lamented that any thing should have been introduced into the speech, that could 
interrupt the unanimity which it was at all times, but peculiarly in seasons of 
national danger, desirable should prevail in addressing a sovereign so deserving 
their esteem and attachment. But the house could not, in their affection for 
their king, forget their duty to their country. Could he, indeed, see in the 
proposed measure of union, any of the advantages anticipated by its supporters 
—either a solid foundation for national greatness, a protection against foreign 
or domestic enemies, or the means of reconciling the unhappy dissensions of 
his countrymen—he should be among the first to support the address, as it 
stood. But, instead of increasing the national wealth, the Union, necessitating 
absenteeism, and drawing from the country millions of its rents, must discourage 
its arts, its commerce, and its manufactures. It created a perpetual process of 
exhaustion, and it seemed something like an absurdity to suppose, you could with 
one hand withdraw, and with the other increase the resources of the nation! 
Men too, were not likely, in the wretchedness of provincial dependence, to 
forego those feuds and animosities, which even the love of a common country 
failed to allay. The measure itself introduced a new source of discord, and 
revived old ones; encouraged the disaffected, and alienated the loyal ; for to 
what end was it to shed their blood in the field, if all the fruits of victory were 
lost by treachery in the senate? The whole measure was based on fraud, and 
successful only by the worst corruption. Peerages, bishoprics, the sanctity of 
the bench—all had been shamelessly prostituted to purchase votes ; but those 
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who basely sold their confiding country, might be assured men would see in 
the dignities so infamously won, only the record ahd the wages of their base 
venality.” In the same debate Mr. Ponsonby, who on that occasion led the opposi- 
tion, paid a high tribute to the member for Limerick. “ All who on that night 
contended for their country, might learn in the success of that gallant officer 
and his heroic three hundred at Colooney, that the hope of success lay not in 
mens’ numbers, but their spirit. If determined to do their duty, there was no 
obstacle could not be overcome. The opposition in their conflict against the 
arts and influence of government should imitate those brave heroes, and make 
every division in that house another Colooney.” 

Throughout the remainder of the eventful struggles on this question, Colonel 
Vereker was amongst the most active opponents of the measure. His name 
will be found in every division, and his voice in every debate. The same pa- 
triotism which thus honourably opposed the measure while under discussion, 
obeyed and supported it when the law of the land; and none have since with 
more determination resisted the mischievous agitation which, under the name 
of Repeal of the Union, seeks for its own selfish objects universal anarchy and 
spoliation. 

At the general election, which succeeded the union, Colonel Vereker was 
returned as the representative (now the sole one) of the city of Limerick. In 
the British parliament he supported the same principles of loyalty and order 
that he had in his native senate. Under the administration of Mr. Pitt, he 
filled the office of a Lord of the Treasury ; and in the year 1810, received from 
the favour of his sovereign, a peerage for his uncle, John Prendergast Smyth, 
with remainder to himself. From the time when first elected a member for the 
city of Limerick to the death of his uncle, in 1817, a period of twenty-seven 
years, there had been seven elections, and at every one Colonel Vereker was 
successful by triumphant majorities. His connection with the parliamentary re- 
presentation was only terminated by his accession to the title. 

In the House of Lords, as he had done in the Commons, Lord Gort has 
always supported the Conservative party; but without any slavish or indiscrimi- 
nating adherence to the policy of their leaders. Principles, and not men, have 
received his vote ; and on two remarkable occasions—the Catholic Relief, and 
the Corporation Bills—he has felt himself bound to dissent from his party. 
Whether the opponents of the former measure were wise in their views on the 
subject, time alone can determine. The beneficial effects of any political 
change are seldom of a nature that at once developes itself, while the alloy 
of evil inseparably attendant on the alteration of existing social relations, is 
both immediate and apparent. The Emancipation Bill, undoubtedly, by disu- 
niting the Conservative party, led to the accession of the Whigs to power, and 
the subsequent infusion into the constitution of an unsafe proportion of the 
democratic element ; but how far its ultimate consequences may counterbalance 
its immediate, is a problem that only a future generation can solve. In the 
meanwhile it were unjust to diminish the auguries of goéd by the expression 
of any distrusts or fears ; and we should remember, that it were contrary alike 
to the experience of history and the nature of man, to expect the tumult gene- 
rated by a long course of systematic agitation—such as preceded the nar of 
this measure—at once to subside into tranquillity. On the contrary, it will be 
found, that in almost every instance, long after the exciting cause is with- 
drawn, the waves of the political world continue to retain their old state of 
disturbance. 

In the Corporation question, Lord Gort was, perhaps, more immediately and 
prominently interested, than any other. After a long series of contests between 
the Smyth and Perry families for ascendancy in the corporation of Limerick, 
the former had at length prevailed. The hereditary influence thus derived by 
Lord Gort was strengthened and increased by his own personal claims. The 
constituent body, who might have disputed the power of the family, acknow- 
ledged the merits of the man, and sought his advice and guidance on ev ues- 
tion of difficulty. Thus connected with the Irish corporations, Led ort 
naturally took a most active part in opposing the measure, which has now con- 


ferred their power on other and hostile possessors. Our own sentiments upon 
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the question have been repeatedly expressed, and our readers will remember, we 
gave our support to the opposition maintained by his lordship and the dis. 
tinguished minority who continued to resist the bill. With him we could not 
but think it dangerous to surrender the institutions which had been intended 
and had so long served as the fortresses of Protestantism, into the hands of its 
determined foes. An abrupt transference of power must always be attended 
with not only difficulty but danger ; and we should at least have paused before 
we selected as its depositaries the avowed enemies of the British name and con- 
nection. We believe the faults of the old corporations were exaggerated, and 
that even to their very restrictions and the hereditary influence of great families 
within them, were attached advantages, which counterbalanced many an evil. 
Those, whose predecessors in office had been their own ancestors, and whose 
successors would probably be their own descendants, were not less likely to seek 
the permanent and real good of the institution, with which their connection was 
thus close and continued, than the fleeting and perpetually changing represen- 
tatives of a popular constituency. For the one the present was linked to the 
past and future by the ties of kindred and descent: while the views of the other 
would naturally find their bounds in the commencement and conclusion of their 
own short tenure of office. We may, too, be pardoned, if we feel some doubts 
whether the functions of municipal government in promoting social order and 
peace will be more efficiently discharged by the nominees of that very populace, 
whom it is their duty to control, than they were by men, whose birth and station 

ave them at once authority and independence. It is scarcely wise to frame 

e breakwater of a nature almost as unstable as the element it is to resist. 

In connection with this subjeet we may mention that, to the honour of the 
Limerick corporation, the Municipal Commissioners, whose aim and office it 
was to discover faults in the existing bodies, and who certainly applied them- 
selves to the task with scrutinizing vigilance, were constrained to admit the 
prudence and public spirit with which its revenues had been expended, 
and the full and impartial administration of justice by its magistrates. 
Tts exclusiveness, and the influence of a family formed the only subject 
ef complaint. But exclusiveness is not in itself an evil, nor popularity 
a good; and before we can pronounce on the relative merits of the old and new 
system, we must wait till time enables us to contrast the respective fruits 
of each. In this instance the old corporation have at least bequeathed a good 
example to their successors, and may point with pride to the wise government 
under whose fostering care their city has grown to its present extent, and the 
judicious liberality that has adorned it with such monuments of art, as the 
noble bridge which, at Thomond gate, now spans the waters of their magni- 
ficent river. 

Our readers will perceive we have confined this sketch entirely to Lord Gort’s 
public life and character. It is in that capacity only that, as it seems to us, we 
are entitled to make any man during his lifetime the subject of our pen, either for 
praise or censure. Yet,although we feel this principle to its fullest extent, and regret 
that it has of late been so often forgotten, we think those acquainted with the sub- 
ject of our sketch, would not easily forgive the omission of some tribute to the private 
worth which adorns and adds weight to the public character. We may, without 
transgressing the principles we have approved, notice the same strict sense of 
honour we have seen displayed in his political capacity here also apparent—the 
frank and manly bearing, and that true courtesy of disposition and manner 
which smooths down the distinctions of social life, not by depressing itself, but 
by elevating others—qualities whose rare union has rendered him one of the 
most universally esteemed and popular noblemen in the west of Ireland; and as 
he is one of the last, so also one of the best representatives of the old Irish 
wit, generosity, and good humour. 
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THE RECENT NOVELS OF G.P.R. JAMES.* 


Mn. James, if not the first novelist of 
his day, certainly bears a place in some 
respects higher than those who are ac- 
customed to claim superiority over him. 
We mean, in so far as the tone and ten- 
dency of his writings are concerned. 
We a taken occasion lately to ani- 
madvert in pretty strong terms on 
some works in this line, which oc- 
cupy the attention of the romance 
readers of the present day, and which, 
whatever their charm may be, have 
not the power of satisfying the still 
small voice within us, which asks the 
constant question—am I the better 
for what Iam reading? We have 
shown, we think, the public mistake 
on this subject, and we have pointed 
out the remedy,—to the author in 
question himself, at least; as from 
him we expect it, rather than from 
the careless class of readers, who 
swallow whatever is put before them 
in an agreeable dress. But we have 
in such volumes as the present, an 


antidote to the poison, and can present 
a safe and wholesome aliment to all 
those who are not contented with the 
homely fare of truth, but must have 


the food of fancy too. To such we 
safely recommend Mr. James, and we 
promise them he will be found worthy 
of the trust reposed in him. His pen 
is prolific enough too, to keep the 
imagination constantly nourished, and 
of him more than of any modern 
writer it may be said, that he has im- 
proved his style by the mere dint of 
constant and abundant practice. For, 
although so agreeable a novelist, it 
must not be forgotten that he stands 
infinitely higher as an historian, and 
that to him we owe the merit of having 
pursued a great plan, struck out many 
years ago, and carried steadily forward 
contemporaneously with these volu- 
minous fictions, to the present time. 
We mean that of writing the lives of 
the more prominent characters of mo- 


* Corse de Leon; or, the Brigand. A Romance, 
London. 


The Ancient Régime. A Tale. 


dern history, in England and other 
countries, so as to form a sort of bio- 
graphical library, in which romance 
and the high deeds of chivalry shall 
form the inducement to an acquain- 
tance with the civil, political, and reli- 
gious affairs of interesting eras. Al- 
ready, we have been presented with 
the lives of Charlemagne, Edward the 
Black Prince, Louis XIV., and Rich- 
ard Coeur de Lion, and we are led to 
hope for a continuance of the design, 
which has our hearty good wishes ie 
its success. 

The studies necessary to fit him for 
this greater task, among their minor 
effects, serve him essentially in his 
novel-writing, and prove that the se- 
verer labours of the intellect are those 
which best fit a man for the lightest 
and most sportive tasks. The most 
fantastic and beautiful coruscations 
which the skies can exhibit to the 
eyes of mankind, dart as if in play 
from the huge volumes that roll out 
from the crater of the volcano. It 
was to the eagerness and perseverance 
with which Scott pored over the mass 
of antique records to which he had 
access, that we owe the apparently 
unlaboured productions of his genius. 
The recreation of an enlarged intel- 
lect is ever more valuable than the 
highest efforts of a confined one. 
Hence we find in the works before us, 
lightly as they have been thrown off, 
the traces of study—the footsteps of 
a powerful and vigorous understand- 
ing. We say lightly, for it is impos- 
sible to conceive there can be much 
effort in the production of two novels, 
of three volumes each, in less than 
twelve months, during which an im- 
portant historical work had also been, 
a considerable portion of it at least, 
given to the public! Milton’s vein 

owed only from the autumnal to the 
vernal equinox. Thompson seldom 
composed except in autumn, and dur- 
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ing the yor ggeraaire says Kirke 
ite. oung composed at night 
solely. James is at work night and 
day, spring and autumn, winter and 
summer: his fountain is perennial. 
But far be it from us to find fault 
with this rapidity; for. it is creditable 
alike to his genius and diligence ; and 
although, as compared with his earlier 
productions, those he now gives us 
may want in strength what they have 

ined in elegance and accuracy ; yet 
if his works are popular enough to 
insure a sale at such rapidly recurring 
periods, it is a proof that their in- 
trinsic and separate value is not di- 
minished by the hastiness of their 
construction ; and the merit of the 
piece being the same, it will be allowed 
that the merit of the author stands 
higher, as doing that without effort, 
which it costs others the severest to 
accomplish. 

This fecundity, however, while it 
excites our admiration, defies our ri- 
valry; and we must be content, as 
reviewers, to seize up a bundle of the 
fruits as he throws them to earth, 
and examine them as we find them, 
ere he shall have once more encum- 
bered the path before us. 

We find in our hands three ro- 
mances, of which we deem the second 
in order worth more particular atten- 
tion than either of the others, for 
reasons which we shall state as we 

roceed. 

Corse de Leon is an attempt to 
place before us in a rational manner 
the points in which a bandit may 
touch on the confines of heroism and 
virtue ; as Schiller had before endea- 
voured in vain, by German extrava- 
gance, to enlist our sympathies on his 
side. There have been many attempts 
to interest us with highwaymen and 
pirates. But whether it be Paul Clif- 
ford or Paul Jones, we have been 
hitherto unaffected. We are now, 
however, asked to reverence Corse de 
Leon, a brigand: and we must admit, 
we find much to be said for him. The 
time chosen is one in which, in France 
more especially, (in which country the 
scene is laid,) that fearful maxim of 
state was acted upon to its extreme 
degree—que veut le roi, veut la loi; 
and while a favourite might obtain for 
his or her own private objects a de- 
cree affecting for evil the fortunes of 
he whole nation ; it was equally easy 
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to extort from a sovereign, in himself 
humane and generous, the warrant 
for the most horrible and revolting of 
all cruelties, the burning of those 
whom the church might think proper 
to denounce as heretics, at the stake. 
In such a state of things, if in any, 
the man who has outlawed himself 
may be excused ; for in despotism that 
fails which is considered to be a part 
of the original contract’ by which so- 
ciety is bound together, and under 
which the individual is supposed at 
least, voluntarily to surrender his li- 
berty into the hands of the magistrate, 
for his own or the public good. Such 
a voluntary surrender implies a re- 
sumption under certain circumstances 
—a resumption where there is no re- 
ciprocal advantage. But in despo- 
tism such a state has arrived ;—for 
where both legislation and execution 
are entirely beyond the reach of the 
individual, and where both have be- 
come corrupt, there is no benefit— 
he takes nothing—vapulat tantim— 
he is a mere slave. Such we may 
suppose at least, to have been Corse 
de Leon’s argument, for although he 
had sustained injury so gross as to 
have driven any man to vengeance, 
and subsequently “upon the road,” 
yet his character was one that seemed 
to seek for reasons for every thing— 
to reflect, moralize, sentimentalize ; 
sometimes a little perhaps in the style 
of Joseph Surface, “the man who” 

; but generally with plausibility 
enough. 

The period is that of the reign of 
Henry II. of France, a prince who 
was contemporaneous with Elizabeth 
of England, and in whose time the 
province of Savoy was in a state of 
divided allegiance between France and 
the Emperor. It is on this ground 
that the scene is laid; and the uncer- 
tainty of border rights gives scope for 
the wildest play of romance, in the 
dispositions of the inhabitants, and the 
events rendered probablein such times. 
Here Corse de Leon safely roves the 
hills: here the heroine, Isabel de 
Brienne, is held in durance by a hard 
stepfather: here knights and cavaliers 
prick forth, at the head of their 
“ power,” to liberate or carry away 
the fair afflicted one: here fat friars 
leave their meals to partake of noctur- 
nal melées: here, most incredible of 
all, innkeepers are honest. We are re- 
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moved, however, in the course of the 
work, to thecapital ; and at thecourt of 
Henry are admitted to a glance of the 
fair and famous Diane de Poictiers— 
the still more fair and still more fa- 
mous Mary of Scotland—and many of 
those who, then but ordinary actors 
on the scene, have since become in- 
teresting and historic. Amongst these 
Mr. James enters, pen in hand, and 
sketches them lightly, elegantly, and, 
we believe we may say, faithfully ; 
for he appears a thorough French 
historian. It is not our design to at- 
tempt an analysis, however brief, of the 
plot. Indeed, our author's designs 
are generally too complicated and in- 
terwoven to admit of satisfactory con- 
densation. Let it suffice to give a 
short specimen of his manner in de- 
scription and in thought. Of the latter 
the following may be considered a 
pleasing sample :— 


** In contemplating sacrifices that we 
propose to make for the attainment of 
any great object, imagination is ever a 
kind friend to self devotion, painting the 
consequences of our acts all bright, and 
concealing all the darker points of the 
future in a blaze of light. We see not, 
we calculate not, upon a multitude of 
minor miseries ; neither do we take into 
consideration the remoter evils; it is the 
greater and the nearer pains and perils 
that we look to; and we find strength 
in the determination of our own hearts 
to vanquish these. But at the same 
time we do not remember that the strong 
cause, the motive which gave such vi- 
gorous impulse to all our actions, as to 
carry us through the first and more 
prominent obstacles, gradually loses its 
own power and activity, till at length 
the very memory of our first sensations 
dies away, and we are left to endure all 
the remote consequences, without the 
sustaining power that bore us forward 
at first. The cannon-ball that tore its 
way through strong walls without a 
perceptible diminution of its speed, in 
the end of its course creeps slowly along 
the ground, and at length a child’s hand 
may stop it as a plaything. Thus, in 
general, are the strong resolutions of 
encountering all evils for the attainment 
of one great purpose. They carry us 
forward impetuously through the first 
obstacles, but fail of themselves at 
length, and are overcome by petty im- 
pediments.” 


The scene in the judgment-hall, in 
which the accused Baron de Rohan’s 


servant, Pierre Millort, is questioned, 
shall be our next selection. 


“ The presiding judge announced, in 
aclear distinct tone, that all persons 
but the prisoner and the last witness 
were to leave the court. 

‘* The ushers retired from the doors ; 
all the clerks but one withdrew, leaving 
Bernard de Rohan still on the sellette, 
with Pierre Millort standin: before the 
judges. One or two of the magistrates 
themselves looked down with pale coun- 
tenances upon the papers before them, 
and a sensation of awe took possession 
of Bernard de Rohan, from a vague, but 
indistinct notion of what was about to 
take place. 

“At length, when the doors were 
shut, the president rang a small silver 
bell, which stood beside him, and 
another pair of doors, which hitherto 
had not been opened, were thrown 
back. Bernard de Rohan, as he sat, 
could not see into that chamber; but 
Pierre Millort, who stood in the wit- 
ness’s place, did see, and was instantly 
seized with an aguish shaking from head 
to foot. 

“*T do beseech you, sir,’ said Ber- 
nard de Rohan, ‘if it be possible, spare 
the unhappy man, and let the whole 
weight of his testimony go against 
myself.’ 

‘*** It is impossible, sir,’ replied the 
judge. ‘ We must not reject the means 
assigned to us for the purpose of arriy- 
ing at substantial justice. Take ‘him 
away!’ he continued, addressing two 
men who had entered from the chamber 
of the torture, and who instantly seized 
upon the unhappy servant, and drew him 
towards the epen doors, notwithstandin 
prayers, and tears, and struggles. ‘ 
was going to say,’ continued the presi- 
dent, speaking to the prisoner, ‘ that if 
you so please, as you may be inculpated 

y his confession, you may enter the 
chamber of the question, and hear the 
words he uses.’ 

“Bernard de Rohan shook his head, 
Almost as he did so, a small, dark-look- 
ing man entered the hall, and spoke a 
few words to the president in a low 
voice. The judge replied emphatically, 
* Fortes et dures !” 

** Another few low-spoken words were 
addressed to him by the messengers 
from the chamber of the torture, and 
his reply was, ‘ jusqu’a la mort !—even 
unto death, should it be necessary ; but 
you have the surgeon there !’ 

‘“‘The man nodded his head and re- 
tired. Then came an interval, not ex- 
actly of silence, but of low sobs and of 
stifled entreaties, and of sounds of wail- 
ing, as of a person in deep grief and fear, 
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“The yo geotionen sat listenin 
in horror and indignation of heart, ti 
at length, in about five minutes more, 
there issued forth a shrill and piercing 
ery of anguish from the chamber of the 
torture, and made the whole hall ring, 
and even blanched the lips of the 
judges that sat at the table. Then came 
another, and another, and another cry ; 
and a loud voice was heard to say— 
*You are carrying it too far; relax 
the wheel a little!’ 

***]T will confess, I will confess |’ cried 
the voice of the = Pierre within. 
*I will confess all!—I do believe he 
murdered him—I know he did—I was 
sure ofitatthetime! It was that made 
me speak falsely. He was my master, 
my born master——Oh God! Oh God! 
set me free! set me free |’ 

«* But were you the accomplice of his 
crime?’ cried another voice from within. 
*Did you know he was going to do the 
deed ? 

*** Oh no, no !’ exclaimed the unhappy 
man. ‘ Iknew nothing. I knew no- 
thing! It was all——’ Another fearful 
shriek interrupted what he was saying, 
as the rack seemed to have been more 
extended by the executioner, and then 
suddenly came a dead silence. 

*** Set him free! set him free!’ cried 
several voices. ‘He is gone.’ 

** * He has only fainted,’ said the voice 
that had asked the questions. 

***He is dead!’ said another voice, 
probably that of the surgeon. ‘I told 


= you were turning the wheel too 
‘ar. 7” 


The Jacquerie, although the last 
published of Mr. James’s novels, comes 
next under our notice, and our notice 
of it shall be brief; because, although 
the character of the time is admirably 
kept up, and the interest sustained 
with power throughout, it does not, as 
a literary production, take the same 
high ground as that which we reserve 
to the last. Its character is that of 
action rather than passion—its object 
the deeds of chivalry rather than the 
human heart. The time chosen, in- 
deed, is favourable for the display of 
descriptive power, being that in which 
chivalry made its most exalted efforts, 
previous to its decline. 
querie” were a band of peasants, who, 
after the disastrous battle of Poictiers, 
driven to desperation by famine and 
oppression, and taking advantage of 
the captivity of their king and dis- 
ae of their nobles, leagued together 
or the perpetration of every enormity, 


under the guidance of a serf like them- 
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selves, and were for some time com- 
oa successful, ravaging the fair 
ands of France, and committing 
atrocities as horrible and revolting, 
perhaps, as those which marked the 
steps of the revolution of the last 
century. It is impossible for us not 
to perceive an analogy in its causes, 
its circumstances, and its effects, be- 
tween this insurrection and the troubles 
which have desolated and disgraced our 
own unhappy country. The author 
has not even hinted at such an analogy. 
We, therefore, deem it the more 
striking that it should be so manifest. 
Many of the sentiments of the insur- 
gent leaders have been actually uttered, 
totidem verbis, by the earlier and more 
disinterested heads of rebellion here. 

The end of the insurrection of the 
Jacquerie it is, however, which forms 
the catastrophe of Mr. James’s story, 
and as the resemblance here ceases, so 
it is without a parallel, perhaps, in the 
annals of history for its romance and 
interest, and would be incredible were 
it not for the concurrent testimony of 
the historians of the time. Froissart 
it is who gives the particulars, and it 
is a fact which we are not at liberty 
to question, that a band of less than 
thirty men, amongst whom were the 
renowned Captal de Buch, and the 
Comte de Foix, attacked, in open 
day, a body of twenty thousand armed 
men, utterly routed them, and killed, 
according to the lowest account, six 
thousand of them ! 

The knights had the strongest mo- 
tive, indeed, for action—they were 
the defenders of the highest dames of 
France, who looked on from the battle- 
ments of the castle of Meaux, while 
this handful of heroes charged out 
and crossed the bridge. 


“Let our trumpets sound to the 
charge,’ cried the Captal de Buch— 
‘open the doors, and on them!’ 

‘** The gates of the market-place were 
suddenly thrown back ; and through the 
archway might be seen the line of the 

ridge over the Marne, and beyond it a 
sea of fierce and furious faces, turned 
up towards the wall from the large open 
space on the other side of the river. A 
great part of the multitude were but 
rudely armed with pikes, or bills, or 
ecythes; but amongst them too, were 
men covered from head to foot with ar- 
mour; and banners and standards were 
likewise displayed in their ranks ; whilst 
in the midst the huge mangonel was 
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seen in the act of heaving another im- 
mense stone into the air. 

“« Halt!’ cried the Captal, ‘halt till 
it has fallen! Now on them !—charge ! 
St. George for 


Grielly, to the rescue ! 
merry England !’ 
***Foix! Foix! St. Michael and St. 
George! St. Michael and St. George!’ 
cried the Count of Foix; and dashing 
their spurs into their horses’ flanks, 
they * loped through the archway, the 


_ beasts that bore them, full of 
ood and rest, plunging fiercely, as if 
to escape from the rein.”’ 


Such were the deeds of chivalry— 
such the state of the class of servitude 
—such the consequences of the sys- 
tem of villanage, when once a ray of 
light broke in upon the lower waiere 
of the people, and raised them from 
mere barbarism. Mr. James, how- 
ever, mistakes, when he asserts that 
England was wholly exempt from that 
system in the reign of Edward III. 
Traces of it were to be found surviv- 
ing the Reformation ; and it may be 
conjectured that until the extensive 
reform of Charles, vestiges of slavery 
probably lurked here and there through- 
out the kingdom. Weare pleased, as 
we said before, with the mode in which 
James weaves the web of real history 
with the weft of fiction; we mean, 
his care not to allow us to confound 
the two in our minds; and we have 
remarked, that in those passages which 
may be called historic, the style and 
tone become elevated; the stream 
swells as from a remote and higher 
source ; and we feel that we may rest 
confidently on the narrative which 
emanates from the well-read and com- 
petent historian. 

The Ancient Régime is a tale of 
a different stamp; one in whith pri- 
vate life and private feelings are the 
theme, and we shall accordingly give, 
in as short a compass as possible, some 
idea of the story. 

The period is that in which Louis 
XV. was generating in his tyrannical 
and despotic government, those princi- 
ples of hires independence, which had 
their issue after he was in the grave, in 
the murder of his posterity and all the 
horrors of the revolution. The author 
tells us, and tells us truly, that he could 
have found no name in our own lan- 
puage fit to express what he meant 

y that state of things—so he has 
borrowed the word from the country 
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in which it existed—the Ancient “ Ré. 


Annette, the heroine of the tale, is 
discovered, an infant, in the garret of 
a Parisian filigree-worker, named 
Pierre Morin, who is scarcely able, by 
his most strenuous exertions, to pro- 
cure the child and his wife a bare sub- 
sistence. The latter is accosted in the 
shop of the miser Fiteau, a silver- 
smith, for whom Morin was at the 
time employed by an ecclesiastic, the 
Abbé de Castelneau, and presented 
with a small gratuity, which, however 
seasonable as a supply, it goes hard 
with the independent artizan to avail 
himself of. However, necessity at last 
overcomes his scruples, and he 
just for the first time swallowed the 
bread of charity, when the abbé him- 
self enters the room. His errand is 
as strange as his bearing is high and 
inscrutable—no less than to beg that 
the infant, of whom he had heard the 
woman speak, may be given up to him, 
to adopt and bring up as his own, in 
comparative ease, but separate from 
her reputed parents. The request, 
after some days’ deliberation, is ac- 
ceded to, and the little Annette trans- 
ferred to the apartments of the abbé, 
and placed under the care ofa prudent 
nurse. 

A scene then ensues, of well- 
wrought interest. Fiteau, the rich 
silversmith, is murdered in his shop 
at nightfall by two needy gentlemen, 
while Morin happens to be at work in- 
side, and to the ability the artizan ex- 
hibits before the lieutenant of police, 
in exonerating himself from the ¢ 
of a participation of the crime, and in 
fixing it on the gallants, is owing his 
own reception into that executive 
body, then in its most perfect state of 
organization, under the intrigui 
reign of Louis XV. The murderers 
are executed on the wheel, while a 
third individual, who had been seen 
both by Morin and Fiteau’s boy, Pierre 
Jean, hovering near, escapes for the 
time. 

Eighteen years now pass over sous 
silence. In that time chan d 
taken place in the state, and in the 
affairs of the personages of the story. 
The abbé, who had immediately re- 
tired with his charge to a remote and 
romantic district of Southern France, 
had by the death of his uncle, (whose 
son, a noble youth, had been killed in 
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battle,) succeeded to the estates and 
honours, and was now the Count de 
Castelneau, the inhabitant of a princely 
chateau, and possessed of wealth and 
influence ‘equal to the first noble of 
the’ land. As for Annette de St. 
Morin herself, she had grown up 
amongst these sylvan scenes, and her 
character was tinged, of course, with 
the hues of her situation, both in its 
solitude and its romance. 


* The course of education to which 
the abbé subjected her was very strange, 
when his circumstances and situation 
are considered. It was not the educa- 
tion which one would have expected 
from a man, a dissipated man, a French- 
man, or a Roman Catholic. In the first 
place, it was perfectly. feminine: there 
were none of those harsh studies in it 
with which men, when intrusted with 
the education of women, so often un- 
sex them. From the earliest age, he 
taught her the love of truth and sin- 

ty; he implanted in her mind that 
every thing was to be sacrified to that ; 
it, in short, the first principle 
of her education. But he taught her, 
too, to be gentle, and docile, and 
thoughtful for others. He taught her 
to avoid all: that might give pain; but 
what may seem stranger than all, is, 
that he taught her these things all from 
one source—the book of our salvation. 


** Conducted in this manner, we may 
easily conceive what was the effect of 
education upon a mind naturally full of 
high qualities, and endowed with very 


great abilities of all kinds. But there 
was one particular circumstance which 
affected, in a marked and peculiar man- 
ner, the character of Annette de St. 
Morin. This was the state of compa- 
rative seclusion in which she lived. 


** Every one who has visited that part 
of France must know that the vicinity 
of Castelneau is very beautiful, and 
the very fact of its loveliness had a 
considerable effect upon her mind.— 
There can be no doubt, that upon the 
impressions which we receive in youth, 
through any. of the senses, depend, in 
a great degree, the tastes, if not the 
feelings, which form our happiness or 
unhappiness in after years, Those im- 

ressions sink more deeply into our 
arts than any others we ever receive. 
They are, as it were, the mould from 
which the clay takes its form while it is 
yet soft and unhardened by the fire of 
the world; and thus it was that An- 
nette de St. Morin derived from the 
scenes in which she was accustomed to 
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move peculiar habits of feeling which 
affected the whole course of her 
thoughts. Those thoughts were, if 
one may sotermit picturesque. She 
loved all that was beautiful, and great, 
and good ; but there was a kind of en- 
thusiastic eagerness in all she did, 
which was certainly derived from the 
grandeur and wildness of the scenery 
which surrounded her in her early 
years. 


** These things grew upon her in her 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and her eigh- 
teenth year; but a time was rapidly 
coming when visions were to give place 
to realities, and her heart was taught 
to speak instead of her imagination.” 


There were two neighbouring cha- 
teaus—one belonging to the Marquis 
de Cajare, the other to the Baron de 
Nogent. These noblemen had each 
an only son. The young Baron de 
Cajare soon became a suitor to the 
hand of Annette, the adopted heiress 
of the rich possessions of Castelneau. 
He was dubiously received, and not- 
withstanding a pretty reasonable share 
of self-complacency, he could not 
boast himself much on his success with 
either guardian or ward. The fact was, 
his character was too strongly infected 
with the times he lived in, to be con- 
genial either to the views of the one, 
with respect to his protégée, or to the 
peculiar tastes and inclinations of the 
other. But it was cn the occasion of 
this first serious opening of the pros- 
pect of what Annette must eventually 
look for in life, that a great truth 
came out—came out to himself more 
especially—which had long been lying 
deep and undefined in the dark bosom 
of the Count of Castelneau; and 
there was recognised the existence of 
a feeling which gained form and 
strength within him even by its se- 
clusion from his own observation, and 
fed, as it-were, upon the web that ob- 
secured it. It is easier for the reader 
to guess at this than it was for him 
to do so. We know too well what 
the heart of man is; and what hap- 
pened in his case is not without 
precedent either in real life, or in 
fiction. 


** One day, when he had been thus 
thinking for many an hour, as he rode 
through some of the most beautiful 
parts of the neighbouring country, 
without taking any note of tree, or 
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stone, or rock, or river, he returned at 
a quicker to the chateau of Cas- 
telneau, and found the Baron de Cajare 
sitting with Annette alone. 

** There was a slight flush on Made- 
moiselle de St. Morin’s cheek, and the 
young officer was looking upon the floor, 
somewhat pale; but the count, though 
he paused a moment as he entered, and 
looked from the one to the other, made 
no observation; and seated himself 
near the window, bearing such an aspect 
that conyersation was renewed with 
difficulty, and each subject was dropped 
again as soon as it was started. At 
length the baron rose, and taking his 


leave, mounted his horse in the court- . 


ard, and rode away from the chateau. 

he count watched him from the window 
with a knitted brow and thoughtful eye, 
and then turning to Mademoiselle de 
St. Morin, he said,—‘ Annette, my dear 
child ; 

‘“* But almost as he spoke he turned 
deadly pale, put his hand to his heart and 
then to his head—grasped ineffectually at 
the arm of a chair that stood near, and fell 
forward fainting upon the ground. Ser- 
vants were speedily called: physicians 
were procured from Figeac and Cahors ; 
but before they arrived, the count, hav- 
ing been stretched on a sofa, had re- 
covered his recollection, and declared 
himself quite well. It proved, however, 
that he was not so; and he soon found 
that such was the case when he attempted 
to rise. 

** When the physicians came, they de- 
clared that he was not only seriously ill, 
but in much danger. It matters not 
what was the barbarous name that they 
gave to his complaint, their judgment 
was correct; and for nearly six weeks he 
was not permitted to quit the house, or 
to take any exercise but in moving 
slowly from his bedroom to the saloon. 


‘*The days passed on, as they will 
pass in sickness or in health, flying like 
the shadow of a cloud, and leaving no- 
thing behind. Some gradual improve- 
ment took place in the health of the 
count; and one day, after what seemed 
an effort to command himself, he asked 
whether any one had lately called at the 
chateau. Annette replied that there 
had been no one. 

“** Not the family of Cajare ?’ he said. 

‘**Not for ten days,’ replied Annette 
calmly. 

** * Not the baron ?’ asked the count 
more eagerly. 

«Qh no!’ replied Annette, with a 
bright and happy smile. ‘ Thank hea- 
ven, he has been gone to his regiment 
this fortnight.’ 

‘«* What mean you, my dear child?’ 
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t he is 


said the count, almost risi 
sofa. ‘You seem happy t 
‘one. 

*<*T am well pleased,’ she said, ‘ though 
not exactly happy ; for it matters little 
to me whether he went or staid, in 
truth ; but still it is pleasanter he should 
be away.” 

‘** What has he done to offend you, 
Annette ?’ demanded the count, gazing 
inquiringly on her face. ‘ He must have 
done something to make you angry, by 
the way you speak.’ 

***Qh no, my dear father,’ replied 
Annette—for by that endearing name 
she always called him—‘he did nothing 
to make me angry; but he spoke, the 
last time I saw him, of the joy I would 
have, some day, in quitting this dull old 
chateau, and leaving the tiresome so- 
ciety to which I have been so long con- 
fined, for all the pomp, and wit, and 
brightness of the capital.” 

‘** The count gazed upon her face for 
two or three minutes without’ makin, 
any reply, but there was a well-pleas 
smile upon his countenance which spoke 
satisfaction and relief. 

*“**He knew you not, my Annette,’ 
he replied at length, ‘he knew you not ;” 
and without other comment he sunk 
back upon the cushions of the sofa, 
But his health improved more rapidly 
from that day forward.” 


During the count’s recovery An- 
nette, as she walked through the 
neighbouring woods, was attacked by 
a wolf, which had just sprung at her 
throat, and was about to renew the at- 
tack, when a shot laid the ferocious 
beast in the dust at her feet. This 
was from the carbine of Ernest de 
Nogent, son of the old baron of the 
same name. An introduction of this 
kind, even in real life, usually begets a 
flirtation,—in a romance, love is the 
invariable consequence. They loved: 
but the Baron de Cajare was not to be 
cashiered so easily. It seems, Ernest 
unfortunately held a commission in 
the regiment he commanded, and 
having been unreasonably, refused 
leave of absence by the baron, on the 
occasion of the severe illness of his 
father, the young officer had rather 
imprudently quitted his post near 
Paris, and was now at-his father’s 
house, contrary of course to every 
rule of military discipline. His visit 
was prolonged by his increasing at- 
tachment to Annette, who at last found 
herself one day in the hall of his 
father, listening to protestations the 





purport of which even she, inexperi- 
enced as she was in such matters, could 
not mistake. Just as she was about 
to speak the magic word that would 
have made all further doubt superflu- 
ous, a body of horse rode under the 
windows where they were, and the 
next moment the Baron de Cajare had 
arrested Ernest for breach of military 
duty. He called hastily from the win- 
dow for his guards to come up, and 
was reiterating his commands, when 
he in his turn was tapped on the 
shoulder, and the grave sable-clad 
form of Pierre Morin, the superinten- 
dent of police, stood at his elbow, 
holding out a parchment, and uttering 
those words of fearful import—De 
Par le Roi. The baron faltered, 
turned pale, and asked what all this 
meant—but it was no use,—he was 
hurried into a carriage which was in 
waiting, before the party in the saloon 
had time to recover their surprise, and 
was the next moment on his way to 
the Bastile, while the inquiring rustics 
who had assembled, were soon silenced 
by the well-known explanation—en/é- 
vement de police. 

It may well be imagined that An- 
nette found much matter for musing 
as she took her way home through the 
woods that day. But her trials were 
yet to come. On her return to the 
Chateau de Castelneau, she found that 
the count had just received an order 
from the king to repair to Paris with. 
out a moment’s delay ; and something 
in the breasts of both pointed at the 
Baron de Cajare as the author, or at 
least instigator, of this arbitrary pro- 
ceeding. 

The Count of Castelneau accordingly 
took his departure for Paris, in obedi- 
ence to the royal mandate, leaving 
Annette, who had met with an accident 
that very evening sufficiently serious 
to incapacitate her from exertion, alone 
at the chateau, to bear as she might 
the first absence from her protector 
she had ever been fated to experience, 

Arrived at the metropolis, the count 
is conducted to the country house of the 
prime minister, the Duc de Choiseul, 
with whom he has an interview which 
tends to confirm his suspicions relative 
to the author of his summons, and, at 
the same time, to relieve his mind from 
any extraordinary apprehensions re- 
garding its result. In the company 
of Madame de Choiseul he meets a 
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sprightly and interesting gallant, her 
nephew, who seems the enfant gaté 
a of her and of the minister. 

e discovers that this is no other than 
Ernest de Nogent, the son of his 
neighbour, and learns with still greater 
astonishment that he is the person 
who saved his adopted daughter from 
the attack of the wolf. The interest 
the young man evinces in the welfare 
of the young lady, the hurried and 
anxious questions he puts relative to 
her late accident, and the knowledge 
he seems to have of her character and 
feelings, while they surprise the whole 
party, suggest to the count the start- 
ling questions :—does this young man 
love Annette? Does Annette—Oh, 
does Annette love him? 

The youth had become absent and 
thoughtful. 


‘** What the Count de Castelneau had 
observed, had cast him, in turn, into a 
reverie; and, notwithstanding all his 
natural command over himself, he could 
not resist the strong impression upon 
him, but remained till dinner was an- 
nounced, somewhat silent and gloomy, 
occupied by one of those internal strug- 
gles which absorb all the energies of 
the mind, and leave the material organs 
to act merely as parts of a machine, 
moved by the great spring of habit. 

‘*By the time, however, that the 
meal was served, and he had sat down 
to table, he had again conquered: he 
had successfully repelled the assault of 
the evil spirit upon his heart, and dri- 
ven him back, though the defences of 
the place might be injured by the siege 
that it had undergone. In such a war- 
fare, men would do well to remember 
that the enemy is one who never alto- 
— raises that siege, but proceeds 

ay after day, while the fortress crum- 
bles down before him, unless some glo- 
rious and mighty help is sought and 
obtained to succour the distressed gar- 
rison. 


Ernest and the Count de Castelneau 
were both to attend the private audi- 
ence of Louis XV., by the direction of 
the Duc de Choiseul: the first to make 
an apology for his disobedience of 
orders—a matter arranged by the 
duke so as to be merely a ceremony ; 
the latter in order to show in person 
that he had lost no time in complying 
with the king’s commands. 

In the royal cabinet, however, a 
more fearful danger sprung up for the 
absent Annette. The fame of her 
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beauty excited the curiosity of the 


~— te monarch, and he now, while 
e affected to deal justice between the 
Count de Castelneau and the Baron 
de Cajare, arranged matters so that 
the former was ordered to remain 
three months in Paris, and present 
himself from time to time at court; 
while, at the same time, he recom- 
mended him to send for his daughter 
to Paris, and bring her with him to 
court. 


‘*The count and Ernest de Nogent re- 
tired without reply: but the moment 
they had passed thrvugh the antecham- 
bers and entered the general reception 
rooms, the young officer turned eagerly 
to the count, demanding, in a low 
voice, but with an air of terrible anxiety 
and apprehension, ‘ What do you intend 
to do? 

“*To obey the king’s commands,’ 
replied the count calmly, ‘ but not to 
take his advice.’” 


It may well be imagined that Annette, 
thus brought, as it were, into uncon- 
scious notoriety at court, would not be 
permitted much longer to enjoy the 
sweets of unmolested seclusion, and 
accordingly the very next chapter pre- 
pares us for her transmission to Paris. 
This, however, has been brought about 
by means of a forged document, pur- 
porting to be a letter from her guar- 
dian, requiring her immediate presence 
in the capital. But who the author of 
the deception may be we are not 
enabled to discover, further than that, 
as the lady and her retinue approach 
nearer the confines of the metropolis, 
it becomes manifest that she is in the 
hands of the police, and she is at last 
lodged within the walls of the small 
chateau of Michy, situate on an unfre- 
quented road between Longueville and 
Malesherbes. Many things but too 
clearly betoken a royal enlévement, and 
this is rendered more certain shortly 
after by the only other party who 
might have acted in a similar way, the 
Baron de Cajare, himself entering the 
chateau at the head of an armed party, 
seeking to carry the maiden off by 
force. But it seems as if Morin, the 
ubiquitous surintendant of police, was 
ever to thwart his most favourite 
schemes. He is at his elbow again, and 
just as he is on the point of running 
his sword through Ernest, who has 
learned the captivity of his Annette, 
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and is present with a small retinue for 
her defence, lays his hand once more 
uponhis shoulder, uttering the words— 
“de par le Roi!” He is dismissed to 
the dungeon of the Chatelet with but 
little ceremony, and Ernest and Morin 
enter the house with the intention 
of delivering the fair captive; but 
their astonishment may be conceived 
when they find that she is gone already. 
The house is empty—no trace of the 
fugitive is to be discovered; and 
Morin himself, in spite of his almost 
miraculous knowledge of every passing 
event, from the palace to the cottage, 
finds himself at fault at last. 

As Morin had been commissioned 
by the king to transport the lovely 
prisoner to Versailles, so it was to 
royalty alone he was to report his 
failure ; and all parties are accord. 
ingly found shortly after in the private 
cabinet of Louis XV., to explain and 
account for the circumstance that had 
happened. The real truth was that 
the king himself was pretty well known 
to have connived at the original enléve. 
ment of Annette, and it was by the 
nicest management alone that those 
really interested in her welfare were 
enabled to conceal their knowledge, 
and shame, as it were, the hoary de- 
bauchee into a fair examination of the 
matter, by affecting to deem it impos- 
sible that he could do otherwise, 
These artifices succeeded so far that 
the king was brought to sign a lettre 
de cachet for the committal of the 
Baron de Cajare, on the grounds that 
he was cognizant of Annette’s late es- 
cape, and aware of her present hiding- 
place ; and to give injunctions that she 
should be sought out and lodged in a 
a place of safety. 

A low roturier, named Pierre Jean, 
has had much to do in aiding the 
schemes of the Baron de Cajare, and 
is more than any one else hated and 
feared by Annette—more than once 
she has detected his sinister influence 
about her, and a certain insolence in 
his manners, independently of his 
actions, have inspired her with supreme 
disgust. It appears that this adven- 
turer is well known to the police, and 
that Morin has his eye on him con- 
tinually. He is aware that he has 
been concerned in the latter proceed- 
ings relative to Annette; and when in 
obedience to the royal order, he is 
about to liberate him from the Chatelet, 
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he takes occasion to tell him that for 
these, as well as for some other graver 
charges, which are duly recorded 
against him, he will by-and-by find it 
necessary to hang him. To this the 
brazen-faced roturier cooly replies, 
that he wouldnever surely have a hand 
in hanging one of the oldest friends 


and acquaintances he had in the world. 


*** Friends and acquaintances |’ said 
Pierre Morin, gazing at the man stead- 
fastly ; ‘what do you mean, sir ?—take 
care what you say.’ 

“* Ay, ay,’ replied Pierre Jean; 
‘twenty years does make a difference, 
and fortune changes favours; but I 
knew you well enough when I was shop- 
boy to old Fiteau the goldsmith. Ay, 
and I could tell you something more 
about that business if I liked—something 
that might astonish you to hear.’ 


“* Well then,’ said Monsieur Morin, 
*be so good as to tell me now what 
it was you said would surprise me ?’ 

“*T don’t think now,’ replied Pierre 
Jean,’ that any thing would surprise 
you; but what I meant was that on 
that night when Fiteau was murdered, 
I saw three men instead of two coming 
down the street. Two of them were 

who were broke on the wheel ; but 
there was a third, who is still living, for 
I saw him not many days ago.’ 

**Pierre Morin showed no sign of 
astonishment. ‘ Did you speak to him?’ 
he demanded. 

**QOh! not I,’ answered Pierre Jean; 
‘he is'a great man now-a-days, and 
was going into the court when I saw 
him.’ ” 


"Here we are left to conjecture, and 
a startling idea begins to dawn upon 
us ;—but our interest is once more 
hurried away to Annette, who has 
been rescued by a lady that has ap- 
peared once or twice at intervals on 
the stage of the story, evincing an ex- 
traordinary and overwhelming inter- 
est in all that concerns her, and at the 
same time displaying & power and a 

romptitude not to be accounted for 
by ordinary circumstances. Their 
journey lay by the route to Chartres, 
and for some time proceeded prospe- 
rously ; but in a lonely wood an acci- 
dent happens to the carriage about 
nightfall. a are beset by robbers, 
and would probably have fallen vic- 
tims to the sanguinary assassins, but 
that her guardian angel, Ernest de 
. Nogent, who has been following on 
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her steps, rushes up, and after a des- 
perate struggle, in which he is 
wounded, succeeds in rescuing her 
from her perilous situation.. Just 
then, too, the royal hunting party 
comes up, and the king catches a 
ar of the fair Annette for the 
rst time. He directs her to return 
with him instantly to Versailles, and 
she is forced, though still under the 
pens of the lady who has been 
er companion hitherto, to follow in 
the royal cortége. 

Arrived at Versailles, she is intro- 
duced into the state saloun, and, fa- 
tigued by her journey, disgusted with 
the aspect of the monarch, and para- 
lyzed by terror, there presents but an 
insufficient realization of the ideal 
attached to her name. The king is 
decidedly disappointed, and begins to 
feel that he has given himself a vast 
deal too much trouble about her. 
Mademoiselle du Lange, afterwards 
the famous Madame du Barré, had 
just made her debut at court, and in 
her he found attractions of a more 
tangible and less difficult kind. In 
short, Annette has had that sort of 
success which was perhaps never but 
in her instance sought for at a royal 
court, and been lucky enough to dis- 
appoint the expectations founded on 
her personal attractions. 

There remained, therefore, ap- 
parently but few obstacles in the way 
of a happy return of the family of 
Castelneau to peace and seclusion. 
Ernest declared himself, at the feet 
of Annette, her devoted lover, and 
she flew, though not without a beat- 
ing heart, to announce it to her 
guardian. 


** When she entered, the pale counte- 
nance of the count, though with a shade 
less colour than ordinary, seemed full 
of high and calm determination. His 
eyes were raised towards the sky, and 
his lips close shut ; but he heard* An- 
nette's step the moment that she entered, 
rose, advanced slowly towards her, and 
pressed a kiss upon her forehead. 

***Be calm, my dear Annette,’ he 
said, feeling how she trembled—‘ do not 
agitate yourself. I can comprehend all, 
and understand all, without your speak- 
ing. 

** Annette burst into tears, and the 
count, turning to the surgeon, con- 
tinued, ‘ Leave us, my good friend. I 
am calm, I can assure you. It is a 
struggle that agitates as long as it lasts, 
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and not when the victory is won—and 
it is won! You-can remain in the next 
room, if you are apprehensive: my 
dear child will call, should it be needful.’ 

“ The surgeon withdrew with an 
anxious look towards Annette; and the 
count then led her to a chair, and seated 
himself beside her. ‘You need tell me 
nothing, my Annette,’ he said, after a 
momentary pause, ‘for I read it all in 
your countenance. You have heard the 
words of love, you have heard them for 
the first time, perhaps, and you have 
been much agitated. That agitation 
has left its traces behind, but they 
are happy emotions ; for the tears of 
grief and of joy are as different, even 
to the sight, as the dew of the summer 
morning and the heavy drops of the 
thunder storm. You have been happy, 
my Annette, and so far I am happy 
too; but I fear lest that happiness may 
have its alloy. I fear that it may be 
followed by pain and disappointment.’ 

“¢Oh! why, why, why?’ cried An- 
nette. ‘ You surely cannot doubt that 
Ernest is ——’ 

** ‘All this is good, and generous, and 
noble,’ replied the count. ‘I know he 
is so, my sweet child; but yet, dear 
Annette, this world in which we live is 
not the holiday place that young hearts 
think it. It is a sorrowful school where 
sad lessons are taught every hour, and 
I fear you have much to learn. I have 
just studied perfectly a painful task, 
and am going to tell you what it is, An- 
nette; for it is a part of my duty both 
to punish myself for the past, and to 
guard myself against the future. With 
you, my dear child, I have striven to 
deal without selfishness ; but, alas ! that 
sin is as subtle and general as it is base; 
and even when we think that it is most 
surely conquered, it finds its way in 
through some unguarded portal, and 
takes possession of the whole heart. I 
have brought you up from infancy, lov- 
ing you for yourself. In your education, 
I can fairly say, I dealt generously with 
you, for I denied you many indulgences 
which would have indulged myself to 
grant ; and I studied my own faults, as 
well as those of others, in order to pre- 
serve your character free from errors ; 
but while all this was going on, An- 
nette, I learned to be selfish in another 
way ——’ 

** «Oh! do not say it, do not say it,’ 
cried Annette: ‘you have never been 
so with me.’ 

*«* Yes, I have,’ continued the count : 
‘ selfishness, I say, took another form—I 
learnt to love you for myself as well as 
for yourself—you became indispensable 
to my happiness, to my peace, to my 
tranquillity. It became necessary to 
me that the love which you had learnt 
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to feel towards me should be undivided 
and‘entire. The very thought of your 
leaving me and uniting your fate with 
another, was to me as death; and 
though I struggled much to overcome 
it, such was the rebellion in my heart, 
that the effort has twice nearly cost me 
my life.’ 

‘* Annette covered her eyes with her 
hand and wept. 

““*Nay, dear child,’ continued the 
count, ‘ weep not. Have you not heard 
me say that the struggle is over, and 
that Lhave triumphed? It is so, my 
Anneite, and I am only telling you now 
what has been, not what is. That you 
should stay with me, my dear child— 
ever stay with me—that you should 
never quit me to become the light of 
another home, to bring sunshine to 
another roof, was not, indeed, an ex- 
pectation, ‘but it was a longing, ardent, 
eager, selfish wish, to repress which, 
to trample which down, and to supply 
its place with better things, has eo 
now the effort of many months. I might 
never have conquered it, Annette, had 
I not lately felt and seen that, for your 
happiness, it must be overcome.’ 

*** But why need I leave you?’ ex- 
claimed Annette. ‘ Why may I not be 
always with you? Why may not Ernest, 
by his presence, add to your happiness, 
rather than take from it? Why may he 
not love you as well as I do, and you 
love him, both for his own sake and 
because he loves me ?’ 

‘“* The count shook hishead. ‘I trust 
it may beso, dear Annette,’ he replied ; 
‘because I hope, nay—from the calm 
manner from which I can contemplate 
all—because I am sure, that I have 
conquered at last this selfishness» of 
which {I spoke. But if, a month ago, 
Annette, you had asked me that ques- 
tion, why I could not love him for 
his own qualities and because he loves 
you, my answer must have been, be- 
cause you love him. I have triumphed, 
however, Annette, and I have com- 
pleted the conquest this very day. From 
the moment you told me that he had 
again had an opportunity of saving your 
life, I saw that it was destined you 
should love him, and then began. the 
struggle—but I must not think of those 
hours. Each day since, when the Duke 
of Choiseul has sent to tell you of his 
health, it has been to me as a warning. 
This morning, when I set out for Paris, 
I felt an impression that all must be 
accomplished now and at once ; and, as I 
went, I made the last effort, and cast 
the viper from my heart. Henceforth, 
dear child, [live no more for myself—I 
live for you—in your happiness shall be 
my Pe: and that which blesses you 
shall bless me also.’ ; 
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* Annette cast her arms around him, 
and wept upon his bosom. The count 
suffered her to do so for a moment, 
but gently removed her, saying, ‘ Now 
nerve your heart, my dear Annette! 
I have spoken to you of myself, and 
my own feelings; I am going to speak 
to you of yourself, and your situa- 
tion.’” 


He then informs her, that there is 
a cloud over her birth, and that the 
note in his hand is from the Duc de 
Choiseul, making inquiries concerning 
it. Here is a blow to her hopes, al- 
most before they are formed in her 
mind. But there are worse things in 
store for both. Cajare, in an inter- 
view with Pierre, for the purpose 
of concerting measures for the ruin 
of the count and his ward, learns 
from him the whole particulars of that 
dread secret he had mentioned already 
to Pierre Morin. It was no less than 
this, that the Count of Castelneau was 
the man who waited outside when 
Fiteau was murdered ! 

Cajare gulps at this with all the 
greediness of ungratified vengeance 
and reckless passion, and is soon 
found confronting the count face to 
face, and demanding the hand of his 
ward, under the penalty of immediate 
exposure. 

he unfortunate man, influenced by 
the sudden and fearful nature of the 
villain’s communication, at last con- 
sents to leave the matter to Annette 
herself, and to allow Cajare to inform 
her, that by marrying him she would 
save her guardian’s life. Thisis what 
he aimed at; and in the interview 
that ensued he contrives to make the 
wretched young woman aware of it 
by degrees, without overcoming her 
by a sudden discovery. She flies, 
winged with terror, to her guardian, 
for confirmation of the dreadful asser- 
tion, and reads it in a moment in his 
face. It is but too true,—and now, 
what is to be done ? 

The struggle between the count 
and his ward is affecting in the ex- 
treme—he urging her to repudiate 
the villain Cajare; she as vehemently 
rotesting her determination to accept 
im for the short space of life that 
her miseries will leave her, in order 
to save her benefactor’s life. At last 
the presence of Cajare puts an end to 
the struggle. The count seizes An- 
nette in his arms, defies him to the 
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worst, and orders him to quit his 
presence for ever. 

The day is not over before he in- 
forms Ernest of all that has passed, 
giving him, at the same time, a 
solemn but calm assurance of his 
innocence. The generous youth hur- 
ries to the bureau of Morin, more 
in the hope than the expectation that 
measures may be devised to defeat 
Cajare, and save, if possible, the un- 
fortunate Castelneau and his protegée. 
But Morin, it seems, has known more 
of these things than even the parties 
most interested, and is actually en- 
gaged at the moment in frustrating 
the plot against the count. He loses 
no time in arresting Pierre Jean, and 
has Cajare also seized, as he is in the 
act of using false dice at a saloon in 
Paris. Both undergo a solemn exami- 
nation before the lieutenant of police, 
in the presence of Ernest and the 
count ; and by the testimony of Pierre 
Morin, not only does it appear that 
there was no just ground for suspect- 
ing Castelneau of having been an ac- 
complice in the murder of Fiteau ; 
but, moreover, that a plot has been 
laid between Cajare and Pierre Jean, 
the object of which is explained by 
Morin himself. 


“By this curious agreement, mon- 
sieur, you will perceive, that the Baron 
de Cajare agrees to pay to Pierre Jean 
the sum of five thousand louis, either 
if the Count de Castelneau be con- 
demned for the murder of Gualtier 
Fiteau, or if he, the Baron de Cajare, 
marries Mademoiselle Annette de St. 
Morin. Moreover, the baron is to give 
the sum of ten thousand crowns to this 
worthy and respectable person, in case 
it should be necessary to send the said 
Pierre Jean out of the country. It is 
agreed, that he shall put himself entirely 
under the care and direction of the 
Baron de Cajare, till either the Count 
de Castelneau is condemned and exe- 
cuted for the crime with which the two 
friends proposed to charge him, or till 
the baron 4 married to Mademoiselle 
de St. Morin, ‘But, perhaps,’ he ad- 
ded, ‘in the first instance, you would 
like to see this bosom friend of Monsieur 
de Cajare—this pleasant companion of 
a gentleman in the first circles of Paris, 
colonel in a royal regiment, and : 

‘‘The Baron de Cajare could bear 
no more, but darting from between the 
two archers, who had kept by his side 
when he advanced tomente the table, he 
rushed towards Pierre Morin like a wild 
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beast in its spring. Luckily he was 
unarmed ; and before Ernest de Nogent, 
starting forward with his hand upon his 
sword to defend the commissary, could 
reach the spot, the baron had passed 
the end of the table, and was within 
grasp of Pierre Morin. 

‘* Several other persons hurried on at 
once to the same point ; but no one was 
in time to interfere, and Pierre Morin 
sat calmly with a smile, which only en- 
raged his adversary the more. When 
the baron was within a foot of him, 
however, he suddenly rose from his seat ; 
and, notwithstanding the difference of 
age, with agility and presence of mind, 
which went far hegen the energy and 
vehemence of his opponent’s hatred, he 
eluded his first fierce attack by stepping 
a little on one side, then caught him b 
the collar, as he was recovering himself, 
and threw him thundering back upon 
the pavement. The next moment he 
resumed his seat as tranquilly as if 
nothing had happened, and turning to 
the lieutenant-general, he said, with a 
laugh, ‘I think we have not seen an 
thing of this kind, sir, since Davot's 
business—but he was a strong man, 
and this is a baby. Bring in Pierre 
Jean—the man’s head is cut, let him 
bleed, let him bleed, it will do him 
good,’ ” 


There was but one thing wanting 


to the re-establishment of domestic 
peace in the family of Castelneau— 
and this was supplied, first by the 
faithful Morin, who disclosed the cir- 
cumstances of Annette’s birth, so far 
as that she was the legitimate child of 
noble parents, and afterwards by her 
own mother, who appears in the lady 
who has been so often her protector 
and friend, and who turns out to be 
no other than the widow of the young 
count of Castelneau, the cousin of the 
present one, and who has been men- 
tioned as killed in battle in the lifetime 
of his father. By his premature death, 
as was supposed, without issue, it was, 
that the title and estates had, at his 
father’s decease, fallen upon the abbé. 
He had, however, privately married a 
daughter of the noble house of Ar- 
gencerre, and the fruit of the union 
was Annette. How all this happened, 
and the motives she had in entrusting 
Morin with the infant, she explained 
to the listening assembly as es sat 
in the refreshing calm of a summer 
eve at the very spot—a spot of romance 
and beauty,—where the wolf had at- 
tacked Annette in the commencement 
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of her history. Annette now proved 
to be the party entitled to every thing 
her guardian had designed for her; 
and the old man at once offers to re- 
linquish them :— 


**T cannot retain what is not my 
own ; these fair lands and lordships be- 
long to my Annette. They are hers, 
not mine, and most willingly F 

** Annette rose up from her seat, and 
gliding quietly up to him, dropped upon 

er knees, and laid her hands on his, 
looking up in his face with a glance of 
tenderness and affection unspeakable. 
Ernest de Nogent advanced likewise, 
and bent one knee beside her, saying, 
‘ We entreat you, we beseech you, never 
mention such a thing again.’ 

‘The count grasped their hands in 
his, and lifted his eyes towards heaven, 
as if thanking God for some intense de- 
light. 

‘“* At that instant, however, as if 
some wild and sudden emotion had 
seized him, he started up, cast himself 
between Annette and the wood on the 
opposite side of the water, and threw 
his arms partly over her, partly round 
Ernest. At the very same instant, 
there was the loud and ringing report 
of a carbine. The count staggered for- 
ward, reeled up again, and fell back 
upon the grass. Annette clasped her 
hands, gazing almost frantic in his face; 
but the sword of Ernest de Nogent 
sprang from the sheath in an instant; 
with one bound he was across the 
stream, and ere Pierre Morin could fol- 
low, his blade was crossed with that of 
the Baron de Cajare. Stern and deadly 
enmity was in both their faces, and the 
play of their weapons one against the 
other seemed like the quick glances of 
the lightning. 

‘Pierre Morin paused, for they were 
two men not to be separated with life, 
and at the fifth pass, the sword of the 
Baron de Cajare glided over the shoul- 
der of Ernest de Seaut. while Ernest’s 
hilt struck against his adversary’s side, 
and the bright blade shone out under 
his left arm. 

“Ernest de Nogent shook him from 
his weapon, and cast him back upon the 
ground, exclaiming, ‘ Base villain, thou 
wilt do no more wrong.’ 

“ «Curses | curses! curses upon 
you!’ murmured the Baron de Cajare, 
and with those words upon his lips the 
fierce eyes lost their eagerness, and swam 
in death. 

** Ernest gazed upon him only for a 
moment, thrusting his sword back into 
the sheath; and, while Pierre Morin 
moralized in his peculiar manner, say- 
ing, ‘This is the consequence of kings 
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interfering with the punishment of 
criminals’'—the young gentleman sprang 
across the stream again, and joined the 
horrified group around the Count de 
Castelneau. 

** He slightly raised the dying noble- 
man in his arms, and the count recog- 
nised and thanked him by a pressure of 
the hand; but life was ebbing fast. ‘ It 
is over, Ernest,’ he said, in a low voice. 
—‘ Annette, dear child, I am happy, 
most happy. I have died for thee, dear 
one, I have died to save thee. Let me 
lean my eyes upon thy shoulder; there 
they will close in joy, to open again, I 
trust, on my Redeemer in heaven |’ 

‘* He bent down his brow ; it rested on 
Annette’s bosom; the weight became 
heavier and more heavy ; his grasp re- 
laxed upon the hand of Ernest de 
Nogent, and the young nobleman gently 
laid the corpse back upon the grass.” 


In this tale the thing we spoke of as 
to be specially noted, is the ability and 
delicacy, as well as novelty of design, 
exhibited in the creation of feelings, 
and their development almost into pas- 
sions, in the breast of the Count de 
Castelneau, which are suppressed and 
subdued again by natural energy of 
character and the operation of cir- 
cumstances, without having ever issued 
into action, so as to control his des- 
tiny. Gaming, an adhesive vice, was 


thoroughly shaken off, with the ab- 
sence of constant temptation; but 
more—a passion, such as all the reli- 
gion of a Doriforth was unable to 
quell, sinks from its “ pride of place” 
in the same heart, because principle, 
philosophy, reason, and common sense 


were arrayed against it. It was like 
a wave, which has been raised on the 
ocean by some mighty gale, and dies 
away again, without ever meeting a 
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shore on which to break. The cha- 
racter of De Castelneau is ten times 
more interesting from the conviction 
on our minds that it is natural, though, 
perhaps, not dramatically striking, and 
we are forced to acknowledge, in our 
sympathy with his fruitless aspirings, 
that to us all, high as well as low, has 
the humbling lesson been read in life, 
that objects most cherished, and pre- 
dilections most absorbing, have been 
forced to give way within us, and been 
torn one by one from the tree without 
opening a single leaf to the light. The 
omnipotence of passion in tracing its 
own course for us through life, that 
fatal creed to which Byron and his 
school so obstinately clung, is here 
proved to be at least not universal, in 
the touching instance of the hero of 
the story ; and the last act of his life, 
in dying to save the object of that ex- 
tinct feeling, is only a proof, if proof 
were wanting, that he had from the 
bottom of his soul expelled the foul 
fiend, and was ready to meet his God 
from the very embrace of his adopted 
child. 

We would willingly see efforts of 
this kind more frequent in novel-writ- 
ing—endeavours to undeceive, to dis- 
abuse the mind, of fashionable and 
received notions, which having once 
been put forward with power, are in- 
sisted upon by mere imitators, and 
timidly resisted even by the best writ- 
ers. Let Mr. James, and others of 
his talent and popularity, set them- 
selves to this task, and we shall see a 
new era in opinion spring up, and 
that reform effected by fiction which 
all the arguments that sober reason 
could suggest had been unable to ac- 
complish. 
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Dear Portar—I send you, according to promise, the second paper on 
Anacreon. I have, by the way, to communicate to you a piece of intelligence 
very painful to my feelings, and which, I have no doubt, will cause much 
indignation and disappointment to many of your readers—namely, the destruc- 
tion of the singular monument of bottles which had been erected over our 
friend’s grave. About five days since a large body of men was seen moving 
in procession towards the pyramid, and it was soon perceived that they were 
preceded by a banner bearing the ominous words “ Carrigdhuy Total Absti- 
nence Society,” which quickly changed to dismay and horror the gratified 
feelings of the few inhabitants of the district, who still held in veneration the 
* spirits of the mighty dead,” and who at first supposed the approaching crowd 
to be some pious pilgrims to his tomb. 

The assailants, whose number rendered all idea of resistance to their sacri- 
legious paene hopeless, advanced in a compact body till within a short dis- 
tance of the tomb, when, as by some sudden impulse, they rushed forward, and 
in afew moments reduced the fragile and interesting pile to a heap of splinters, 
after which the infatuated people retired with shouts of exultation from the field. 

Thus has perished one of the most singular and truly-national monuments of 
old Ireland ; there is little likelihood that young Ireland will produce such another. 
I am, however, happy to say that an eminent distiller (uninfluenced, I am sure, 
by interested motives) has proposed, at his own expense, to get the broken 
glass cast into a colossal statue of Bacchus, (an idea suggested by the Colonne 
Venddme and the Hyde Park Achilles,) anderected like the Colossus of Rhodes 
across the Devil's Punch Bowl on the top of Mangerton ; thus transmitting to 
posterity with classic taste the memory of my revered friend, I confess I am 
charmed with this idea—particularly, as Wyatt is to design the figure, &c.—and 
am resolved to deliver up the precious fragments to the spirited individual who 
has undertaken its execution. 

With respect to the destruction of the monument, I must say that the excel- 
lent parish priest of the district and his curate, the chaplain to the priory of 
Copmanhurst, made every exertion to restrain the misguided people who 
attacked it. Their efforts, however, were unavailing, though Father Dick, 
feeling forcibly the truth of the Demosthenic precept concerning action, most 
energetically applied it in the enforcement of his harangue. 

One word more beforeI close. A reporthas been very maliciously circulated 
that Tom Moore was the instigator of the outrage I havedescribed ; but to this I 
give the most emphatic denial. I feel convinced that it was an unpremeditated 
outbreak of fanaticism, and unprompted by any individual of eminence. 

Yours very truly, 
B. J. M. 


However diffident I might have for- ful and delicate of their class which 


merly felt in placing my translations 
of the odes of Anacreon in seeming 
competition with those of Moore, that 
diffidence must now be materially in- 
creased by the recent proof which he 
has given of his refined and beautiful 
poetic genius. The original works 
which he has produced since the ap- 
pearance of his Anacreon, leave the 
translations from the old bard, beau- 
tiful as they are, immeasurably behind 
them ; and his lighter poems, more 
especially, far surpass the most grace- 
Vor. XIX.—No. 111. 


antiquity has transmitted to us. He 
is, indeed, the Claude Lorraine of 
poetry. The grand, the terrible, the 
sublime he rarely ventures on; but 
in every page we feel the warmth of 
the sunshine, and breathe the odour of 
the flowers. Like the noon-day sun of 
the equator his genius casts no shadow. 
Anger, sullenness, remorse, despair 
are feelings widely uncongenial to his 
happy and well-ordered mind ; and if 
at times he is forced by his subject to 
depict these gloomier — of hu- 
B 
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manity, we see at once that the 
shadows are borrowed, and that the 
lighter hues of the picture only are his 
own. That such a man should rise at 
once to popularity none could doubt : 
he has reached, and deservedly, its 
very zenith, and amongst the many 
worshippers of his genius there is no 
more enthusiastic votary than myself. 
Still the more I am called upon to do 
homage to that genius, the more do I 
feel inclined to lament that it should 
have been employed with such little 
success upon a work which it might 
have rendered immortal in our lan- 
guage. And I am the less inclined to 
spare our bard the censure which he 
merits, from feeling that the caresses 
of the Muses and the worship of the 
public may render him enfant gaté 
enough to play similar pranks at some 
future period; but, truth to say, it is 
hard to quarrel with so gay and so 
good-humoured a spirit, and wayward 
as he is I should scarcely venture to 
reprove him did I not Feel that old 
age gives me a prerogative to be 
querulous, and that even the imperious 
public may tolerate the whimsicalities 
of a harmless sexagenarian. Besides, 
it is to be remembered that I claim 
no poetic distinction. The ivy and 
the bay I leave to loftier brows than 
mine; all I have sought to do is, to 
show that Tom Moore has not trans- 
lated Anacreon, and that he could do 
so had he wished. Let not the 
dulness of any man accuse me of dis- 
respect to one who has shed such 
lustre on my country as Moore, in 
using this familiar mode of expression. 
I look upon familiarity with greatness 
to be an inalienable Irish privilege ; 


ON HIMSELF. 


Of Theban fortunes thou may’st tell, 
And he the Phrygian’s warlike yell ; 
But I my vanished freedom wail, 
Which horse or foot did ne'er assail, 
Nor ships ; but foes in stranger guise, 
An army shooting from the eyes. 


I certainly will not abandon it. An 
Irishman has too much affection for 
greatness to treat it with the cold and 
distant formalities which other men 
observe towards it. He goes up at 
once and shakes hands with it without 
waiting for an introduction ; ay, and 
in five minutes they are as intimate as 
if they had been acquaintances from 
childhood. I have an utter contempt 
for those who cannot speak of an 
illustrious name without tacking to it 
the despicable appendages of ordinary 
men— Mister Pitt, and Mister Fox, 
and Mister Sheridan. Pshaw! Let 
such insipidity be confined to the 
automatons of a fashionable drawing- 
room—* I'll none of it.” But to re- 
turn to my subject. The object I 
have proposed to myself, it may be 
thought, is sufficiently demonstrated 
by the few odes which I have already 
thrown together ; but, as the trans- 
lation of them is one of the most 
pleasing of the few recreations left 
me, and as more than one valued 
friend has expressed a hope that I 
would complete the task I had begun, 
I am tempted, without great reluc- 
tance, to resume it, and shall feel suf- 
ficiently repaid by the remarks that 
its perusal may call forth from the 
few classic friends whose wit and in- 
formation still cheer and illumine my 
humble habitation. 

The twenty-sixth ode in our trans- 
lator’s collection, to which I had ar- 
rived when I closed my former paper, 
is another of those which he has 
deemed it proper to lengthen, if not 
embellish, in his version. In its na- 
tural simplicity it stands nearly thus:— 
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How far the introduction of the couplet— 


With other wars my song shall burn, 
For other wounds my harp shall mourn— 


and other expletive lines of the sort, 
are advantageous to the poet it is not 
for me to decide. It was, however, 


I think, an improper liberty for Mr. 
Little to take it upon himself to assert 
that it was— 


from an eye of liquid blue, 
The host of quivered Cupids flew— 
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as Anacreon, like -Cobbett, might 
have admired “ sprightly eyes of no 
matter what colour,” and, at all events, 
does not in the’ present instance give 
us any insight into his particular taste. 

In the next ode we have Anacreon 
in his glory, in anticipation of one of 
those happy evenings when inspired 
by the generous draughts of his beloved 
Chian, and surrounded by his old and 
familiar friends and the smiling faces 
of his more Fai ap admirers, his 
spirit gushed forth in those delightful 
strains, which even the cold and theas- 


ON A SILVER CUP. 


Vulcan, forge me—not a shield, 
(Far from me the tented field !) 
But a hollow silver cup, 

Deep as Bacchus e’er filled up. 
Do not on its brilliant face 

Star nor flaming wain enchase, 
Neither sad Orion trace. 

What care I for Pleiads far, 

Or Bootes’ lofty star ? 

Clustering vines upon it grave, 
Bancbaat that madly rave ; 
Grave the streaming wine-press there, 
Love and Bacchus Coombes fair, 
Who around Bathyllus twine, 
Treading out the purple vine. 


Moore does not, perhaps, carry his 
licence of paraphrase too far in his 
translation of the above ode. He has, 
however, adopted a different reading 
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cetic have ever admitted to be unrivalled 
in grace and simplici Could they 
have witnessed the old man in the 
glow of poetic ardour singing to the 
accompaniment of his cherished lyre, 
and rejoicing the festive board by 
his warmth and enthusiasm, they 
would have flung aside their frigi. 
dity for a time and called for a 
brimming goblet to keep pace with 
the genius of the scene. Take the 
ode as it stands, without ornament or 
expansion— 
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in the concluding passage from that 
which I have adhered to. The original, 
as given by him, stands thus :—_ 


Anvelaras wurevyras, 
Tous Turugeus yidwrras, 
Kas yeuoovs revs tewras, 
Kas xuSseny ytrwoay, 
‘Ouov xarw Avaiay, 
Eure x’ Adgodieny. 


and agrees, he says, with the Vatican 
manuscript. I have, however, except 
where I saw strong reasons to the 
contrary, adhered strictly to the text 
of Brunck, and as, in this instance, I 
could see no cause to depart from it, 
I have given the version as above. 
The next ode is upon a similar 
theme to that just translated, and 
bears a remarkably close resemblance 
to it. My own judgment would in- 


cline me to agree with Degen in re- 
garding it as a modern imitation of 
Anacreon, and would tempt me to 
reject it as such from the collection, 
Our valued literary friend is, however, 
of a different opinion, and considers it 
to bear decided marks of originality. 
Be this as it may it is sufficiently pretty 
to deserve translation, and is, at all 
events, a very good imitation of our 
author’s gayest manner. 
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ON THE SAME. 


Yes! best of artists, grave for me 
Thy cup of sweetest revelry ; 

The cup of spring, the season fair, 
The first the pleasing rose to bear ; 
Make of the silver, simply chased, 
A goblet grateful to the taste ; 


Grave nought at strife with Bacchus’ rites, 


No tale that gentle souls affrights. 
Display there Bacchus, child of Jove, 
An Veen glowing queen of love : 
While she performs the rites divine, 
As priestess of young Hymen’s shrine, 
Carve on it Cupids stripped of arms, 
And smiling Graces full of charms, 
Beneath a fair and spreading vine, 
Whose leafy tendrils clustering twine, 
And mingle with them striplings fair, 
If cruel Phoebus sport not there. 


The ode which follows is a laconic and 
withal argumentative apology of the 
bard to those who reason against his 


ON THE NECESSITY OF DRINKING. 


The black earth drinks; thence drinks the tree, 


And ocean quaffs the torrent free. 

The sun imbibes the ocean stream, 
And Dian sips the sun’s bright beam ; 
Why then, my friends, with me contest 
For loving drink like all the rest ? 


Moore has spun this ode out to more 
than double the length of the original, 
and has, I think, ornamented it but 
little. It is, perhaps, not very re- 
markable in itself ; but it is curious as 
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indulgence in his favourite beverage. 
It is very properly entitled— 


10’, Eis 70 de¢v mivecy, 


‘H yi irae wivsly 
wives 08 Dévde8 abeny. 

, , _ » > ‘ 
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having suggested the passage from 
Shakspeare (if Timon be really his 
production) which Mr. Moore cites in 
his note, and which I, too, may be 
pardoned for quoting. 


I'll example you with thievery : 


The sun’s a thief, and with his great attraction 


Robs the vast sea. 


The moon’s an arrant thief, 


And her pale fire she snatches from the sun. 
The sea’s a thief, whose liquid surge resolves 


The mounds into salt tears. 


The earth’s a thief 


That feeds and breeds by a composture stolen 


From general excrements. 


The thoughts of the ode are, it is 
true, preserved here “with striking 
similitude ;” but there is certainly 
less of delicacy in the turn given to 
them than we find in the lyric of the 
Teian, There is an old and admirable 


drinking song in which this ode is so 
finely paraphrased that I cannot avoid 
giving it insertion here, as I think 
Anacreon himself would not have 
been ashamed to sing it. It is as 
follows :— 


The earth is a toper and drinks up the rain, 

And though he drinks deeply he’s thirsty again ; 

The trees are all topers and drink from their birth, 

And they flourish the more as they drink from the earth, 
And they flourish, &e. 
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The jolly-faced sun, too, believe it or not, 


Though bright and though glorious is still a 


eat sot— 


With dews and with vapours he moistens his lips, 
And the clouds best can tell you how much the rogue sips. 


And the clouds, &c. 


Diana the prude tipples slily by night, 

And ’tis from her tippling her face shines so bright. 
From Mercury to Saturn, each planet that rolls, 
Drinks light from the sun as we punch from our bowls. 


Drinks light, &e. 


The laws of creation then let us obey, 
And with plenty of good liquor let’s moisten our clay. 
You censure the bottle—but pray tell me why, 
When all nature is soaking, should we remain dry ? 
When all nature is soaking, should we remain dry ? 


Many a happy and delightful evening 
is recalled to me by these cheerful 
words. Evenings passed in hilarity, 


as harmless as it was unrestrained, 
when I have heard it sung by as gooda 
fellow, and have joined in chorusing it 


with as gaya circle as ever brought 
honest hearts and merry faces to a so- 
cial board. Well may I indulge in a 
passing reflection on their worth, for 
they were amongst the few, 


Quos ego fraterno dilexi more sodales, 


and memory must indeed be treache- 
rous when she ceases to associate them 
with all my warmest recollections. 
Mais revenons a nos moutons. 1 must 
cease soliloquizing, and come back to 
our bard; and I could not, in truth, 
select a happier moment, for his next 
effusion is as bright and sparkling as 
the wine which has lent it lustre, or 
the glances which it springs to meet. 
It is, I need scarcely say, a tribute to 
the poet’s mistress, and a more charm- 
ing one was never paid. Ogilvie, re- 
marking on the various similes in the 
ode, looks on them as “mere sport 
and wantonness;” but Moore very 
justly observes, “ that it is the wanton- 
ness of a very graceful muse—ludit 
amabiliter.” He further says, very 
truly,—* the compliment of this ode is 


ON HIS MISTRESS. 


The child of Tantalus once stood, 

A rock above the Phrygian flood, 

And Phrogne, Pandion’s daughter fair, 
Once flew, a swallow through the air. 
Oh! that I could a mirror be, 

That thou might’st ever gaze on me, 
Or could I be the inmost vest, 

In which thy lovely form is dress’d ; 
Would that I were the watery wave, 
Thy soft transparent skin to lave ; 
Would that I were the perfume rare, 
Whose odours scent thy limbs so fair, 
The zone thy heaving breasts to deck, 
The pearls that clasp thy fairer neck ; 
Ay, would that I thy sandal were, 
Thy foot’s elastic tread to bear. 


exquisitely delicate, and so singular for 
the period in which Anacreon lived, 
when the scale of love had not yet been 
graduated into ail its little progressive 
refinements, that if we were inclined to 
question the authenticity of the poem, 
we should find a much more plausible 
argument in the features of modern 
gallantry which it bears, than in any of 
those fastidious conjectures upon which 
some commentators have presumed so 
far.” I cannot, however, consent to 
rob Anacreon of a gem so beautiful, 
and in spite of Degen (whom I respect 
as a commentator) and of De Pauw, 
who I think puts his judgment hors de 
combat by declaring it ‘<a miserable 
production,” I must insist upon its 
genuineness. 
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Moore's translation of this ode, though 
certainly very beautiful, is not less 
paraphrastic than most of his other 
attempts, and some of the warmer 
ideas it contains are dwelt upon and 
elaborated in a manner which have 


drawn upon him, perhaps, with some 
colour of justice the animadversions of 
the reviewers. I donot think that he 
has improved on the original in his 
concluding quatrain. 


What more would thy Anacreon be ? 
Oh, any thing that touches thee. , 

Nay, sandals for those airy feet, 

Thus to be pressed by thee were sweet ! 


The interrogative seems to me to 
break in upon the simple outpouring 
of the lover's wishes. 

The next ode is a pretty little effu- 
sion, but remarkable only for the 


ON HIMSELF. 


Bring me, girls, the purple rain, 
At a draught the cup r'il drain ; 

Else beneath the scorching ray, 
Fainting I shall gasp away : 

Bring the blossoms of the vine, 
Crowns to shade my brow I'll twine— 
Ah! what shade can guard the heart 
From the glow the Loves impart ? 


The following ode, though one of 
the shortest in the volume, is full of 
descriptive beauty, and paints in a few 
words the sequestered spot which the 
poet alludes to with more truth and 
eloquence than could be arrived at by 


THE BOWER. 


Here, where spreading boughs entwine, 
Fairest, in the shade recline. 
Infant buds with nee air, 


Wave upon the branches fair ; 
And the fountain flowing near, 
a persuasion to the.ear : 

ho this calm retreat could spy, 
And beholding, pass it by ? 


The “ surely neither you nor I” which 
Moore ends with I cannot find in the 
original Greek. His admiration of 
the’ grace of Anacreon’s conclusion is 
just and natural, and he may well feel 


graceful turn with which it concludes, 
and which lends it a portion of that 
charm which breathes in every frag- 
ment of its author. 


e ’ 
xa’. Ewe éavtov. 
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the most elaborate detail. Moore 
says justly that “it is so natural and 
animated that we cannot help feeling a 
degree of coolness and freshness while 
we read it.” 
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indignation at the coxcombry of the 
French translator who thought neces- 
sary to add somewhat to the strength 
of the original.” There is something 
strikingly beautiful in the expression, 


Tnyn eioven wuideus, 


the full force of which it is impossible 
to convey to the English reader. 
The ode which follows thisis another 


of those in which the bard inculcates 
the favourite maxims of his philoso- 
phy—a disregard for wealth, and a 


mp Ae eed cd Deel eet eet ed 
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determination to enjoy the pleasures 
of the passing hour. The tenets he 
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advocates were common te the poets 
of antiquity. Horace exclaims— 


Sapias, vina liques, et spatio brevi, 


Spem longam reseces— 


Propertius tells us— 


juvat et multo mentem vincire Lyzo, 
Et caput in verna semper habere rosa. 


Virgil himself says— 
Pone merum et talos. 


a thousand such inculeations may be 
adduced ; but never do we find them 
put forth in so felicitous or charming 
a guise as in the odes of the sage of 
Teos. We feel that with him it is no 
cold and formal doctrine, but the 


ON RICHES. 


If treasured os gave power to man, 
To lengthen life’s diminished span, 

I'd guard it, that, when death drew nigh, 
He may be bribed to pass me by. 

But if we cannot purchase life, 

Why sigh and weep in ceaseless strife? 
If death be doomed by destiny, 

Of what avail is gold to me ? 

Then let me quai delicious wine, 

And quaffing with my friends recline ; 
And let me taste the rich delights 

That wait on love's entrancing rites. 


Moore has displayed more than his 
usual fondness for paraphrase in his 


Pereant qui crastina curant. 


spontaneous outpouring of a generous 
soul, capable of no sordid or selfish 
emotion. But enough of this ; let 
the philosopher speak his own senti, 
ments. 
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version of the ode just given; thus, 
the single line— 


To Uiv wagtins Synrois 


he renders— 


Possessed a power 
To lengthen life’s too fleeting hour ; 
And purchase from the hand of death 
A little span, a moment’s breath. 


The last couplet of which at least is 
wholly unnecessary, and is, indeed, 
injurious to the effect of the poem ; as 
the same idea exactly is contained a 


little further down in the passage, 
where he says, on the approach of 
death, he 


— Might some hours of life obtain 
And bribe him back to hell again, 


It may be both true and poetic that 


The light of gold can ne’er illume 
The dreary midnight of the tomb ; 


but it is a fact which, in his capacity of 
translator, Tom Moore was not called 


on to communicate. Anacreon, how- 


ever, might have thankedhim; though, 
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some of our moralists would 
not for the justice he has done him in 
his four concluding lines. 


ON HIMSELF. 


Since first upon my natal day, 
I started on life’s mortal way, 


T’ve learned the time whose course is done, 


But know not that I’ve yet to run: 

Ye cankering thoughts, then set me free, 
Let there be nought twixt you and me! 
Ere death prevents I'll laugh and play, 
And in sweet Bacchant dances stray ! 


The next ode is similar in character 
to the two just given, and does not 
deserve particular notice. It was, 

robably, one of those little chansons 
boire thrown off in a moment of 


ON HIMSELF. 


While of wine my goblet deep 

Thus I drain, my cares shall sleep. 
What to me is pain or care, 

Or the wailing of despair ? 

Death, ’tis true, our joys must end, 
Shall we therefore life misspend ? 

No! let’s quaff our ruby wine, 

Gift of Bacchus, gift divine ! 

And while thus the goblet deep, 
Blest we drain, our cares shall sleep ! 


Moore has ¢ertainly in his paraphrase 
of this ode given it a grace which the 
English reader cannot expect in a 
translation in which the original is 
adhered to as closely as the different 
idioms of the languages will allow ; 
and, indeed, in such light and volatile 
effusions as this paraphrase is, perhaps, 


ON HIMSELF. 


‘When by Bacchus’ power opprest, 
All my cares are lulled to rest, 
Rich as Creesus then I seem, 

While I sing some pleasing theme. 
And upon the mossy ground 
Stretched I lie with ivy crowned ; 
Arm me then—I'll drink to night— 
Bring me, boy, a goblet bright. 
Better surely 'tis to lie 

By the grape o’ercome, than die! 


Moore has amplified the ideas in this 
little ode to as great an extent as any 
poetic licence would warrant him in 
doing. Indeed, in his anti-monarchi- 
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The ode which immediately follows is 
a trifle of a similar tendency to the last, 
and has nothing in it worthy of remark, 
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gaiety, and owing more to the manner 
in which it was sung by the old bard 
than to any intrinsic merit in its com- 
position. 
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rather praiseworthy than culpable. 
We now come to the twenty-sixth 
ode—the moral of which seems to be, 
that it is better for a man to lie drunk 
than dead; and seeing of how little 
value one is ever after going through 
the latter ordeal, it may, perhaps, be 
without much difficulty conceded. 
xs’. Eis éuvtov, 
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cal frenzy he thinks it right to supply 
Anacreon with four very decided lines 
of his own making, and to exclaim— 


While my soul dilates with glee, 
What are kings and crowns to me? 
If before my feet they lay 

I would spurn them all away— 
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He, in accordance with Regnier, gives 
a different construction to the exclama- 
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tion éra%s, from that which I have 
above adopted, and makes the passage, 


Arm you, arm you, men of might, 
Hasten to the sanguine fight ; 

Let me, oh! my budding vine, 
Spill no other blood than thine! 


A mode of expression, in fire and animation, very far beyond the 


Altri <j Marte fero ; 


Che sol 
of the Italian. 


I now come to a poem on which it 
might be expected that the bard would 
have exerted his full powers—namely, 
the description of his mistress. In 
such minute details, however, as he 
has here given to us it is hard to pre- 
serve much of grace or freedom ; still, 
considering the difficulties attendant on 
his task, we must acknowledge that he 


ON HIS MISTRESS. 


Come, thou best of painters here, 
Lord of Rhodian art, draw near : 
With thy highest skill pourtrayed, 
Paint for me my absent maid. 

Trace me first, with anxious care, 
Softest locks of jetty hair ; 

And, unless the wax denies, 

Paint them breathing odorous sighs ; 
Let thy magic pencil now, 

Gently touch her ivory brow; 

O’er that cheek, with Lasts glowing, 
’Neath those ringlets darkly flowing, 
Carefully the little space 

*T wixt her lovely eyebrows trace ; 
Part them not, nor mingle quite, 

Like her own, which just unite : 

Next, her eyelids’ beauteous fringe, 
With a jetty border tinge ; - 
Paint the glance that, flashing through, 
Lights with fire her eye of blue. 
Where Minerva’s lightnings play, 
Mixed with Cypris’ humid ray, 

Paint the nose, the cheek extend 
Where with milk the roses blend; 

And the lip, persuading bliss, 

All who see must long to kiss. 

’Neath her chin, in transport knit, 

Let the sister Graces flit, 

Round that beauteous marble neck, 
Which they fondly vie to deck ; 

And in purple robes arrayed, 

Be the lovely girl displayed, 

Through whose folds her bosom warm, 
Half displays its budding form. 

Hold !—it is herself I see, 

** Loved one, soon thou'lt speak to me !” 


acco é ’l mio conforto 


has lost none of that felicitous expres- 
sion which is so remarkable in all his 
lyrics. Few of the odes present more 
obstacles to the translator than the 
present ; but whatever absence of 
poetic beauty may be found in the 
version I have made of it, I believe 
that for fidelity of translation it will 
bear any fair amount of criticism. 
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Moore has kept more close to the 
original in this ode than in almost any 
other ; and, indeed, the picture is so 
charming a one that, fastidious as he 
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is, he could scarcely have wished to 
alter it. I cannot say that I quite like 
his translation of the passage 


yedps pire xu) ragsics, 


eide re yare 


which he renders, 


xr ulbas, 


O’er her nose and cheeks be shed, 
Flushing white and mellowed red, 
Gradual tints, as when there glows, 
In snowy milk the bashful rose. 


The dash of red in the nose I think is 
not intended by Anacreon, and I ques- 
tion whether it would be an improve- 
Gild refined gold or pa 
Neither do I think that the couplet— 


A charm may peep, ah 


ment—and the epithet snowy milk” 
has something of tautology in it, at 
least to one who would not 


int the lily. 


ue may beam, 


And leave the rest to fancy’s dream— 


ted any additional force to Anacreon’s 
irection ; and I by no means admire 
the manner in which he concludes— 
the effect of the sudden address to 
the finished picture is completely lost 
by it. I have ventured to substitute 
the epithet “loved one” in the last 
line—as the literal translation of xng? 
would render it both tame and inele- 
gant. 

Though the ode to Batthyllus is that 
next in order in the editions of Ana- 


ON CUPID. 


The Muses Cupid once entwined 

With wreaths, to beauty’s sway consigned ; 
With costly presents from above, 

His mother comes to ransom Love: 

Vainly she seeks to set him free, 

He cares no more for liberty ; 

No, never will be roam again, 

For he has learned to love his chain. 


Moore’s version of this litle ode is very 
retty, and the English reader at 
Jeast will not object to a little of para- 
phrase, where so much additional grace 
is gained by it. 
The ode which follows is a wild 
bacchanalian effusion. The recurrence 
of the Clad Aw marine: throughout has 


creon to which I have adhered ; yet, 
as it is likewise a portrait, and is of 
considerable length, I am tempted in 
this one instance to depart from my 
arrangement and to substitute the 
next but one in the collection in its 
stead. ‘Though a short one it is an 
exceedingly graceful and pretty con- 
ceit, and turned with an elegance 
which it is hardly possibly to convey in 
a translation. 
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an animated and striking effect, and 
the concluding passage possesses con- 
siderable beauty. Indeed, Moore well 
characterises the frenzy displayed in 
this little effusion as “ mabilis insania.” 
Genius, in its lucid intervals, is not 
often more attractive. 
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. ON HIMSELF. 
Permit me, by the gods on high, 
To drain the mighty goblet; dry ! 
‘*T will, I will, a madman be,” 
As wild Alemeon was, or he, 
Barefoot Orestes, roaming wide, 
Whose mothers by their hands had died. 
None have I slain, but quaffing free, 
‘*T will, I will, a madman be!” 
Alcides raving bore below 
His quiver dread and fatal bow. 
And maniac Ajax shook the shield, 
The sword which Hector used to wield, 
While fragrant chaplets deck my hair, 
No bow do‘I, no falchion bear, 
My goblet all the arms for me, 
** I will, I will, a madman be !” 


In the next ode, the poet gives us a 
catalogue of his loves, or rather gives 
us to understand that his heart was 
one of those whose affections are caught 
by beauty, wheresoever it is found. 


ON HIS OWN LOVES. 


If thou canst recount for me, 
Every leaf of every tree ; 

If beneath the ocean main, 

Thou canst sum each sandy grain, 
Thine alone the task shall be, 

To recount my loves to me. 

First from Athens twenty write, 
Fifteen more you may indite, 
Catalogues from Corinth’s shades 
Beautiful Achaian maids : 

Then in Lesbos there’s a band, 
And in far Ionia’s land, 

These with Rhodes and Caria told 
Full two thousand charmers hold, 
What! you pause—extend the wax, 
Still my Syrian loves it lacks ; 
Egypt too, with flames replete, 
Yet remains untold; and Crete, 
*Mid whose cities rich display, 
Cupid holds eternal sway. 

Shall I tell how many more 
Linger over Gade’s shore ? 
Indian, Bactrian, shall I call ? 
Hold—enough—lI love them all ! 


The ode to the swallow which follows 
is one of Anacreon’s happiest produc- 
tions. The concetto is delicate in the 
extreme, and is expressed with a ndive 


felicity of language which it is difficult 
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The ode, though in the original an 
animated trifle, is nearly incapable of 
being translated with any effect ; and 
Moore, perhaps, can scarcely be blamed 
for the liberties he has taken with it. 
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to do any justice to. I have endeas 
voured to preserve, as far as possible, 
the simplicity of diction which prevails 
in the original, 
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ON THE SWALLOW. 


Dear swallow, each returning year 
Thou build’st thy nest in summer here, 
But in the winter wing’st thy flight 

To Nile or Memphis from my sight. 
Not so with love, within my breast 

He ever weaves his tender nest. 

One passion fledged while in the shell, 
And scarcely formed, still others dwell. 
And in the nest a little brood 

Of gaping lovelings cry for food ; 
These by the grown ones taught to soar, 


When reared, bring forth a number more. 


Oh! can I ne’er these loves expel, 
One-half of which I cannot tell ! 


Moore’s paraphrase of this ode (for 
translation it cannot be called, being 
twice the length of the original,) is 
certainly pretty, but its prettiness by 
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no means compensates for the diffuse- 
ness which he indulges in: thus the 
lines 


TleSos 3 6 wiv wrspovras 
6B wev, tor expiry, 
6 Viwiasares Hon 


he translates— 


And some their infant plumage try, 
And on a tender winglet fly; 

While in the shell, impregned with fires, 
Cluster a thousand more desires ; 

Some from their tiny prisons peeping, 
And some in formless embryo sleeping. 


which I cannot conceive warranted by 
any licence of poetry, particularly in 
one who has the Muses so ready at his 
call. Nor is this the only part of the 
ode in which he transgresses—the en- 
tire will be found very nearly as diffuse. 


TO A YOUNG GIRL. 


wu not! though my hair appears 
Whitening with the snows of years ; 
Nor since Beauty's flower is thine, 
All my tender love decline : 

In yon chaplets see how bright 
Roses blend with lilies white ! 


In this ode, likewise, Moore seems 
to me to have been unnecessarily pa- 
raphrastic, As the poem is a short 


The succeeding little ode, short as 
it is, is not without its beauties, and 
few things can be prettier than the 
simile of the poet, in comparing the 
union of age and beauty to the mix- 
ture of the rose and lily in a garland. 
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one, I extract it to show how little it 
deserves the name of a translation 
from Anacreon. 


Fly not thus my brow of snow, 
Lovely wanton ! fly not so. 
Though the wane of age is mine, 


Though the brilliant flysh is thine, 
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Still I'm doomed to sigh for thee, 
Blest, if thou could’st sigh for me! 
See in yonder flowery braid, 
Culled for thee, my blushing maid, 
How the rose of orient glow, 
Mingles with the lily’s snow ; 


Mark, how sweet their tints agree, 
Just, my girl, like thee and me! 


Having extracted the above ode, itis 
of course unnecessary for me to do 
further, as the reader is able to make 
his own observations upon its fidelity. 


ON EUROPA. 


The bull, my child, that here you see, 
None else than Jove himself can be, ; 
Upon his back, athwart the spray, 

A Tyrian maid he bears away. 

And as the wide sea round him raves, 
His hoofs divide the circling waves. 
What other bull, chased from the herd, 
In such a strange career had erred— 
What other sail’d the mighty sea, 

Or dared its whelming wave but he ? 


Moore gives this ode with consider- 
able correctness, if we except the 


The next ode appears to refer to 
some painting or piece of sculpture 
representing the fable of Europa. 
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mode in which he renders the last two 
lines— 


No: he descends from climes above, 
He looks the god, he breathes of Jove ! 


Now Anacreon does not appear to 
have seen any thing very god-like 
about the bull, nor to have imagined 
it to “breathe of Jove,” but merely 
comes to the conclusion that he must 
be a very supernatural animal, from 
seeing him in such a situation— 
shrewdly conjecturing that no bull of 
quiet and respectable habits would be 
found on so strange an excursion. The 
variation from the text in this instance, 
which was of course meant to give 
more force of expression to the poet's 
meaning, shows how dangerous it 
sometimes is, without reflection, to 
deviate from an original work. 


ON LIVING CARELESSLY. 


Why teach to me the pedant’s rules, 
The dull restraints and laws of schools ? 
What recks it to be deeply fraught, 
With arguments that profit meee 
Teach me to drink the luscious draught 


Which Bacchus gave, which Bacchus quaffed ! 


Teach me the moments to beguile 
With lovely woman’s sunny smile! 


Time’s whitening locks my. brows entwine ; 


Then bring me water, bring me wine? 
And let me in the flowing bowl 
Dispel the troubles of my soul, 


Soon o’er my corse the turf thou'lt spread, 


And,—no desires disturb the dead | 


I am half afraid that ‘the critics will 
hardly pardon me for giving, as the 
production of Anacreon, the ode 
which follows. Degen denounces it as 
spurious, inasmuch as _ rhetoricians 
were unknown at the period when the 
odes were written; and it must be 
confessed that its authenticity is very 
doubtful. Still, there is so much of 
spirit and animation in it, that I am 
unwilling to abandon Anacreon’s claim 
to it, and rather let it remain with 
him till a better title shall be set up 
elsewhere. Moore, it will be seen, is 
inclined to agree in the arguments 
against its authenticity. 
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T cannot say that I much admire the final couplet in Moore’s translation of 


this ode. 


And there’s an end—for ah! you know, 
They drink but little wine below ! 


in which there is much more of the 
levity of the witty Frenchman, whom 


he cites in his note, than of the solemn. 


fervour of the passionate Greek; and, 


for my part, I think few things can be 
more at variance than the epigram- 
matic point of the 


Ma science ne trouve pas 
Des cabarets en l'autre monde 


of Mainard, and the abrupt 


6 Saver ovum taiSuucr 


of Anacreon. Indeed, in such sud- 
den transitions lies the chief grace of 
many of the Teian’s compositions ; and 
if the present ode be not his, its au- 
thor has very happily imitated this 
peculiarity of his style. 

Whatever hesitation I might have 
felt in inserting the above ode, I cer- 
tainly feel no difficulty as to that 
which follows. Notwithstanding the 


opinions of both Degen and Brunck, 
from whom I seldom wish to differ, I 
subscribe cordially to Moore’s obser- 
vation upon it, who says—* It ap- 
pears to me to be elegantly graphical, 
full of delicate expressions and lux- 
uriant imagery. The abruptness of 
‘Ds wag sages Qavvros is striking and 
spirited, and has been imitated rather 
languidly by Horace : 


** Vides ut alta stet nive candidum 


Soracte——” 


Indeed, I can see nothing but “ fasti- 
dious affectation” which could have 


ON THE 8PRING, 


See the sister graces fling 

Roses in the path of spring; 

See the wavelets sink to rest 

On the tranquil ocean’s breast : 
Mark the sea-bird cleave the deep, 
And the crane through ether sweep 
Mark the sun with glowing ray 
Chase the gloomy clouds away, 
While the works of mortals shine 
Brightly in its light divine : 

Now the rich and teeming earth 
Gives the fruitful olive birth. 

And where Bacchus fondly weaves 
Tendrils fair and budding leaves 
See the little grapes at strife 
Struggling through them into life! 


caused any of the commentators to 
doubt its genuineness. 
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Moore has done considerable justice to this ode in his translation of it. 


The line— 


ararAuVeTal yarnyn 


on the beautiful cnomatopeia of which, he observes in his notes, he has ren- 


dered— 


Have languished into silent sleep ; 


which, though it falls far short of the tranquillity of expression in the ori- 
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His concluding lines, too, are so pretty, that at 


e risk of suffering by the contrast, I cannot forbear quoting theon— 


Gemming shoots the olive twine, 
Clusters ripe festoon the vine; 

All along the branches creeping, 
Through the velvet foliage peeping 
Little infant fruits we see, 


Nursing into luxury. 


Pretty as this is, however, I cannot 
pass by the blunder of “ festooning 
the vine” with “clusters ripe” in spring, 
which is the less excusable, from 
the use of the phrase “ infant fruits” 
immediately after. But we northerns 
have no great practical acquaintance 
with the plant of Bacchus. 


ON HIMSELF. 


Yes! I am old, but still I think 

I yet may challenge youth to drink ! 
Yet ply at need the dancer’s task ; 
And while I wave aloft my flask, 
No other staff or sceptre ask. 

Let him whose glory is to slay, 
Mix in the close and bloody fray : 
But, boy! bring me a mighty cup, 
With honied nectar brimming up ! 
Old though I am, to pleasure true, 
Silenus-like, I'll dance with you! 


With this ode I stop. Indeed, it is 
with reluctance that 1 have gone so 
far. A man drawing close upon his 
seventieth year, who for five-and- 
twenty years has had few of those lite- 
rary “appliances” so necessary for him 
who seeks to cultivate whatever talents 
nature has gifted him with, has few 
inducements to proceed in such a 
labour. Fame—did I value it—I 
cannot hope for ; since, if at any time 
I should be induced to publish these 
fragments, it shall be without my name. 
Were it even otherwise, I feel that I 
should gain little reputation by them. 
For the critic, they are not sufficiently 
critical: for the unlearned, they are 


In the next ode the bard again re- 
turns to his favourite theme—the 
praise of wine and pleasure. We find 
in it the same hilarity, the same love 
of social enjoyment that pervades all 
his poems of this class, and the same 
denunciation of strife and quarrel- 
someness— 
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not sufficiently loose. There was a 
time when I might have done other- 
wise, but I chose another path; and 
if thorns have at times beset it, my 
web of life has not been woven with- 
out a fair proportion of bright and 
happy hues. As for these trifles which 
have occupied many of my leisure 
hours for some time past, they may 
cause the lip of the cynic to curl, or 
bring a frown to the brow of the soi- 
disant philosopher ; but Modesty need 
not blush at their perusal; and, as old 
Jack Falstaff says—“ If sack and 
sugar be a sin, God help the wicked.” 
Gaiety, with in its proper limits, is a 
virtue, not a vice; and— 


Salva mihi veterum maneat dum regula morum, 
Ludat permissis sobria musa jocis. 


[Thus ends the second paper of 
our friend; and it would appear that 
he adhered to his resolution of not 
proceeding to the completion of the 
task which he undertook, as I have 
been unable to find any thing further 
upon the subject amongst his papers, 


except two translations, which, not 
wishing to make any alteration in his 
manuscripts, I have not embodied with 
the rest. I, however, here append 
them, as, though he perhaps would 
have thought them to require some 
finishing touches, yet I believe his re- 
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putation is not likely to suffer by their 
publication. I also send you an “ Ana- 
creontic,” from his pen, written in his 
earlier days, and the only fragment of 
his original composition which I pos- 


ON LOVE. 


Love, ’mid the roses sporting free, 


Once chanced to wake a slumbering bee : 


The bee, the baby’s finger stung ; 
His hands he loud bewailing wrung, 
And quickly to sweet Venus fled, 

His little wounded palm outspread— 
* Mother, I’m lost!” his piteous ery ; 
Mother, I’m lost ; I die, I die, 

Stung by a serpent winged and small, 


Which bee, methinks, the peasants’ call!” 


Then she replied—“ Oh! if the sting 
Of tiny bee such torture bring ; 

Say, Cupid, what must be the smart 
That follows thy relentless dart ?” 


ON THE ARROW OF LOVE 


The husband of Cythere’s queen, 
Amid the Lemnian forges’ fire, 

Once formed a weapon bright and keen 
For Cupid, god of soft desire. 

The point in honey Venus dipp’d, 

In gall the arrow Cupid steep‘d ; 

Mars, brandishing his massy spear, 

Chanced at the tiny dart to sneer. 


“* The weapon’s strength, first deign to prove, 
*Tis greater than you deem,” cried Love. 


Mars took the arrow from the child, 
And, oh! how lovely Venus smil’d ; 
For scarcely had the hero grasped, 


When, ‘‘ oh, take back the dart!” he gasped ; 


Tis sharp—'tis deadly, I allow.” 


** Indeed,” cried Love, ‘then keep it now !” 
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sess. Though it has the air of a poem 
thrown off in a careless hour, it shows 
that he had caught up not a little of 
the spirit of the bard, of whose style 
it is an imitation.—B. J. M.] 
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ANACREONTIC BY THE TRANSLATOR, 


Lovely Thetis, on the morn 
When her warrior son was born, 
From the shafts of Death to save, 
Dipped him in the Stygian wave ; 
Then from fear of danger free, 
Bade, him laugh at destiny ! 
Long the virtues of the tide 
Turned each glancing dart aside ; 
Till, at length, the fatal steel 
Smote him in th’ unbathed heel, 
And with deep and deadly wound 
Struck the hero to the ground, 


Thus, in Bacchus’ rosy bowl 

I had steeped my thoughtless soul ; 
Heeded neither lips nor eyes ; 
Mocked at woman’s fairest guise ; 
Scorned the listless lover’s woe ; 


Laughed at Cupid’s tiny bow ; 
And with fond and vaunting pride, 
All his wily arts defied : 

But, alas! one evening, hid 
Underneath thy snowy lid, 

As I fondly turned to gaze 

On those eyes’ half-sleeping rays, 
Forth the urchin aimed a dart 
From the bow I scorned so long, 
Which, within my stricken heart, 
Rankles now with venom strong. 
Then I found—ah! who does not ? 
That the wine-cup’s sparkling rill 
J.eaves some one uncharmed spot 
Free to Cupid’s arrows still ; 

And my heart, like Thetis’ son, 
Too much daring, is undone ! 





The North American Indiané. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS.* 


Ir is a truth established by the re- 
searches of geologists, that many races 
of animals have become extinct, in 
consequence of the revolutions to 
which the earth’s surface has been ex- 
posed. A similar fate appears to 
await several races of mankind, in 
consequence of the social changes now 
in progress. The simple inhabitants 
of the West India islands perisned 
within a single generation, after the 
discovery of the New World; and 
but a few years will elapse, before the 
red men of North America will 
vanish before the progress of white 
colonists, with their fatal pioncers, 
spirituous liquors and epidemic dis- 
eases. Under these circumstances, we 
cannot but feel a melancholy interest 
in the present condition and inevitable 
lot of the red men, and to collect, be- 
fore it be too late, such authentic in. 
formation as will illustrate their his- 
tory, and preserve some record of 
their virtues, vices, and misfortunes. 
The work’of Mr. Catlin, in this point of 
view, is peculiarly interesting and impor- 
tant. He has visited most of the wild 
tribes of the interior of North America; 
and has given a very curious and inte- 
resting history of their customs, de- 
rived from personal observation, du- 
ring a residence of several years 
among them, and has preserved their 
features, dress, and modes of living, 
not only by vivid descriptions, but by 
an immense collection of drawings, 
illustrative of every condition of 
Indian life. 

Before proceeding to make any ob- 
servations on the very entertaining 
and instructive work of Mr. Catlin, 
we will take the liberty of introducing 
the author himself to the acquaintance 
of our readers. Mr. Catlin belongs 
to that class of writers who, like Wil- 
son, the American ornithologist, and 
Waterton, the traveller, without pos- 
sessing a scientific education, or a sys- 
tematic turn of mind, are endowed 
with a keen perception of the beauties 
of nature, acute talents for observa- 


tion, ability to describe what they 
have seen, and a love of adventure, 
which enables them to overcome all 
difficulties. Our author was born in 
Wyoming, where his father had set~ 
tled, soon after the Indian massacre, 
whose memory will be long preserved 
by the muse of Campbell. The early 
part of his life, Mr. Catlin candidly 
informs us, was spent somewhat in 
vain, with books reluctantly held in 
one hand, and a rifle or fishing-rod 
firmly and affectionately grasped in 
the other. He was subsequently ap- 
prenticed to a lawyer, and afterwards 
practised at the bar for some time, 
when, to use his own words— 


“I very deliberately sold ‘my law li- 
brary and all save my rifle and fishing- 
tackle, and converting their proceeds 
into brushes and paint-pots, I com- 
menced the art of painting in Philadel- 
phia, without teacher or adviser.” 


While occupied with his new and 
favourite pursuit, the appearance of a 
number of Indian chiefs in Philadel- 
phia attracted his attention, and gave 
his love of art and enterprise a new 
direction. Our enthusiast now re- 
solved to abandon wife and family, 
and to betake himself to the far west, 
to paint Indian scenery, and collect 
portraits of Indian chiefs and medicine 
men. The zealous artist spent eight 

ears in his adventurous undertak- 
ing, visiting every tribe, residing in 
their villages, traversing the vast 
prairies of the Missouri, or navigating 
the river in his canoe, and encounter- 
ing every kind of risk from wild In- 
dians, grizzly bears, and buffalo-hunt- 
ing. The sum of all his labours, we 
shall give in his own words— 


‘*T have visited thirty-eight different 
tribes, the greater pert of which I found 
speaking different 4 guages, and con- 
taining in all four hundred thousand 
souls. Ihave brought home safe and 
in good order, three hundred and ten 
portraits in oil, all painted in their 
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native dresses and in their own wig- 
wams; and also two hundred other 
paintings in oil, containing views of 
their villages, their wigwams, their 
— and religious ceremonies, their 
ances, their ball-plays, their buffalo 
hunting and other amusements, (con- 
taining in all over three thousand 
full-length figures) and landscapes of 
the country they live in, as well as 
a very extensive and curious collection 
of their costumes and all their other 
manufactures, from the size of a wig- 
wam down to the size of a quill or 
rattle.” 


: Although Mr. Catlin’s publication 
is any thing but a systematic work, 
and contains no analysis of Indian in- 
stitutions, no important views respect- 
ing their origin, or even practical 
suggestions for their improvement and 
better treatment, it affords abundance 
of matter for speculation from the ful- 
ness and accuracy of its information. 
Possessed of a cheerful and healthy 
mind, and with none of those cold- 
blooded views, so prevalent among his 
countrymen respecting the coloured 
races, he has rendered full justice to the 
good points of the Indian character, 
and done his best to apologize for 
their faults and vices. Such a frame 
of mind is the most valuable qualifica- 
tion which atraveller can possess: it is 
his chief protection from danger, as 
well as his best assistant in observing 
correctly and impartially the actions 
of those whose hospitality he has known 
himself. The following statement is 
sufficient evidence that Mr. Catlin was 
well qualified for the task he had un- 
dertaken :— 


“I have roamed,” says he, “ about 
from time to time, during seven or eight 
years, visiting or associating with some 
three or four hundred thousand of these 
people, under an infinite variety of cir- 
cumstances: and from the many and 
decided voluntary acts of hospitality 
and kindness, I feel bound to pronounce 
them by nature a kind and hospitable 
le. I have been welcomed generall 
eir country, and treated to the best 
could give me, without any charges 

for my board; they have often 
escorted me through their enemies’ coun- 
try at some hazard to their own lives, 
and aided me in passing mountains and 
rivers with my awkward baggage, and 
under all these circumstances of expo- 
sure, no Indian ever betrayed me, 


in 
the 
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struck me a blow, or stole from me one 
shilling’s worth of property that I am 
aware of.” 


Mr. Catlin’s first expedition was to 
the mouth of the Yellowstone river, 
a tributary of the Upper Missouri, 
where a trading station has been es- 
tablished for the resort of the Indians, 
and where our artist could find abun- 
dance of subjects for his pencil. The 
Americans certainly possess the faculty 
of going ahead in a much higher de- 
gree than any other nation, not except- 
ing their English progenitors. A 
remarkable illustration of this, is 
afforded by the circumstance, that 
Mr. Catlin landed from the steam- 
buat Yellowstone, in the very centre 
of the American wilderness, in the 
region of wild hunting Indians, of 
elks, buffaloes, and grizzly bears. It 
is in the memory of many not very 
aged individuals, when the prairies of 
the Upper Missouri, and the base of 
the Rocky Mountains, were as un- 
known as the sources of the Niger, 
and the mountains in the interior of 
Africa still are. At the present day, 
commercial enterprise and steam navi- 
gation have rendered a visit to the 
wilds of North America a mere plea- 
sure trip, contrasting strangely with 
the risks and hardships which M‘Ken- 
zie, Lewis, and Clarke encountered 
in the same regions about forty years 
ago. The voyage from St. Louis to 
the interior, a distance of two thousand 
miles, even with the aid of steam, 
occupied a period of no less than three 
months. ‘This, however, is easily ex- 
plained, as it was the first voyage ever 
attempted, and the sand-banks and 
accumulations of driftwood in the 
river, rendered it necessary to proceed 
with caution. It is amusing to notice 
the impressions which the first arrival 
of the steam-boat excited among the 
wild men of the prairie. Some threw 
their faces to the ground, some shot their 
horses and dogs, and sacrificed them 
to appease the Great Spirit, who 
they conceived was offended—some 
deserted their villages, and ran to the 
tops of the bluffs, several miles distant 
—others, as the boat landed in front 
of their villages, came with great 
caution and peeped over the bank of 
the river, to see the fate of their 
chiefs, whose duty it was to approach 
us, whether friends or foes, and to go 
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on board—sometimes, in their flight, 
they were instantly thrown neck and 
heels over each other, men, women, 
children and dogs, sage sachem, old 
and young, all in a mass, at the fright- 
ful discharge of steam from the escape- 
pipe, which the captain of the boat let 
loose upon them for his own fun and 
amusement. The Indian sages appear 
to have had their theories respecting 
this strange machine: some called it 
the great thunder canoe, for they saw 
the lightning flash from its sides, and 
heard the thunder come from it— 
others called it the big medicine (mys- 
tery) canoe, with eyes—it must have 
eyes, said they, for it sees its own way, 
and takes the deep water in the middle 
of the channel. 

Our traveller, on the conclusion of 
the voyage, established himself as 
painter to the wild chiefs of the Mis- 
souri, but soon found that the exercise 
of art is attended with troubles in 
savage as in civilized countries. The 
first impression of the Indians on 
seeing the portraits of their chiefs and 
sachems was, that the paintings were 
endowed with some degree of life and 
consciousness. After painting several 
Mandan chiefs, the artist was re- 
quested to exhibit them, to gratify the 
curiosity of the common people— 


‘‘ They pronounced me the greatest 
medicine-man in the world; for they 
said I made living beings, they said they 
could see their chiefs alive in two places ; 
those that I made were a little alive— 
they could see their eyes move, could 
see them smile and laugh, and if they 
could laugh they could certainly speak, 
if they should try, and they must there- 
fore have some life in them. Two classes 
of the community, however, exerted a 
very decided opposition to the exercise 
of this dangerous art. The squaws and 
conjurers, or medicine-men: they ex- 
claimed that life could not be infused 
into the portrait without transferring a 
portion from the original and thus short- 
ening his life. The women began to 
weep and complain most bitterly, ex- 
claiming that the artist who could make 
life might also destroy it—if he could 
take a portion of life from a chief why 
not the whole? This new medicine was 
dangerous to the lives of the community 
and therefore the painter must quit the 
country immediately,” 


The medicine men, or mystery 
chiefs, also took the matter into their 
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most serious consideration, and deli 
berated on the subject from day to 
day. Our artist had the dexterity 
and tact, not only to overcome the ob- 
jections of the mystery men, but also 
to get himself admitted a member of 
their fraternity— 


‘* T was waited upon in due form and 
ceremony by the medicine-men, and was 
invited to a feast where they presented 
me with a she-she-quoi, or doctor's rattle, 
and also a magical wand or doctor’s staff, 
strung with the claws of the grizzly 
bear, hoofs of the antelope, with er- 
mine, wild sage, and bats’ wings, and 
perfumed withal with the choice and sa- 
voury odour of the pole-cat, a dog was 
sacrificed and hung over my wigwam, 
I was therefore and thereby initiated into 
the arcana of medicine or mystery, and 
considered a fellow of the extraordinary 
society of conjurati.” 


Portrait painting, however, had its 
dangers as well as its rewards, as the 
following narrative can testify, The 
artist was occupied in painting a num- 
ber of Sioux chiefs, when the medicine- 
men interfered, protesting that those 
who were painted would soon die in 
consequence, and what was still worse, 
that they could not rest in their graves, 
as a portion of their vital principle 
would be preserved on the white 
man's canvas, This difficulty was at 
last overcome, and a group of chiefs 
agreed to have their portraits taken. 
The artist commenced by taking the 
portrait of a chief, whose name sig- 
nifies the little bear— 


** I was painting (says Mr. Catlin) al- 
most a profile view of his face, throwing 
a part of it into shadow, when an Indian 
of the name of Shonka (the dog), an 
ill-natured man, seated himself in front 
of my sitter. After sitting a while with 
his arms folded, he sneeringly spoke 
thus: ‘ The painter knows you are but 
half a man; he has painted but one half 
of your face and the other half is good 
for nothing.’ Irritating words followed, 
and at length the chiefs retired to their 
respective lodges, The Little Bear in- 
stantly changes his gun, his wife seein 
him agitated secretly withdrew the bu 
let and told him not of it. The Dog's 
voice at this moment was heard at the 
door of the Little Bear’s lodge. ‘ If the 
Little Bear be a whole man let him come 
out and prove it—it is the Dog calls 
him!’ His wife sereamed but it was too 
late; the Little Bear lay weltering in 
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his blood, and strange to say, with all 
that part of his face shot away which 
had been left out in the picture, and ac- 
cording to the prediction of the Dog— 

‘ood for nothing. Next day the Little 

ear died. The excitement was tremen- 
dous : the Dog and his friend fled, the 
Indians took their arms, and the whites 
in the country took measures for their 
safety; an Indian council was held, in 
which the painter’s medicine was found 
to be too powerful for the Indians, and 
his death was decided on.” 


In this emergency, Mr. Catlin 
wisely fled the country, and we have 
no reason to doubt the sincerity of 
his resolution not to paint another 
portrait in the Sioux country. 

During his eight years’ wanderings 
among the wild men of the interior of 
America, Mr. Catlin found not only 
abundant prey for his pencil in the 
remarkable scenery of the Missouri, 
in depicting the grotesque costumes of 
the Indians, their dances, and modes 
of living, but also found plentiful 
materials, illustrative of the moral 
and physical history of the Indian 
race. These observations have been 
faithfully made, but are scattered at 
random throughout the work, and 
related with a diffuseness which is ex- 
tremely fatiguing ; for his narrations, 
like his journeyings, are of no small 
length, and sometimes require a con- 
siderable exertion of patience on the 
part of the reader. We will attempt 
to give an outline of the views of In- 
dian life, as exhibited by our author, 
but shorn, as much as possible, of his 
superfluous verbiage. 

Concerning the physical features 
of the Indians, as might be expected 
from one who is at’ once an observer 
and an artist, the information con- 
tained in the volumes before us, is at 
once precise and copious. The In- 
dians, while they exhibit the peculiar 
features of their race, such as are 
common to every part of the Conti- 
rient, also display many traits of sub- 
ordinate variations, which serve to 
distinguish one tribe from another. 
Every where throughout the New 
World, we find the ae tribes 
possess several features w 


ich distin- 
guish them from the inhabitants of the 


Old World. The brown complexion 
varying from the lightest to the deep- 
est tint; long lank hair, neither 
woolly, like the negroes, nor in flowing 
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ringlets, like the Europeans, and a re- 
ceding forehead, often compressed 
artificially, are features common to the 
Indian race. 

The form of the forehead, even 
when exempt from all artificial distor- 
tion, is much flatter in some tribes 
than in others. Among the Crows, as 
they are called, the forehead is remark- 
ably flat and receding, the nose arched 
and sharp, and extremely prominent 
features, which distinguish them from 
all the other tribes. This peculiarity 
is the more interesting, as we perceive 
the same features, only somewhat ex- 
aggerated, on the ancient paintings 
and sculptures of Copan and Palen- 
que. The observation is of some in- 
terest, as proving that the flat-headed 
figures, represented on the monu- 
ments of the more civilized Americans, 
were not copied from an extinct race, 
but that similar models still subsist. 
In connexion with this subject, it is 
also interesting to remember, that the 
valley of the Mississippi, and the 
regions from the Ohio almost to the 
Canadian lakes, were once the seat of 
a comparatively civilized race, which 
have left behind them numerous monu- 
ments, such as pyramids, fortifications, 
&e. 

Their countenance is stern and 
melancholy, and they are as patient in 
sustaining pain, as they are remorse- 
less in inflicting it. The stature of 
the Indians varies exceedingly in dif- 
ferent tribes: in the lower part of the 
Columbia river, the natives are a small 
race, rather inferior to the average 
standard of Europeans, while in many 
other places the Indiansare a tall, even 


a gigantic people— 


** The Osage, may justly be said to 
be the tallest men in North America, 
either of white or red skins ; there bein 
very few indeed of the men, at their ful 
growth, who are less than six feet in 
stature, and very many of them six feet 
and a half, and others seven feet. They 
are at the same time well proportioned 
in their limbs and good looking ; being 
rather narrow in the shoulders, and like 
most tall people, rather inclined to 
stoop.” 


The inhabitants of Patagonia have 
been celebrated as a gigantic race, 
since the period when on were first 
described by Magellan and Pigafetta : 
the latter published to the world that 
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the Patagonians were giants, double 
the stature of Europeans. This wild 
statement has now been rectified by 
the observations of Captain Fitzroy, 
who found that they rarely attained to 
the height of seven feet. 

The Indians are inferior to Euro- 
peans in muscular power, and capa- 
city for steady and ¢ontinuous la- 
bour. They are more narrow in the 
shoulders, and less powerful in the 
arms, which are smooth and rounded, 
and the muscles do not stand out 
through the integuments, as they do 
in the labouring class of our popula- 
tion. The beard, that mark of dig- 
nity among the nations of Europe and 
Western Asia is little valued by the 
Indians. It appears to be more scanty 
than in the other races of men; and 
the little they are furnished with, is 
carefully eradicated. It is not so 
with the hair of the head, which is 
highly valued, and dressed in various 
fantastic ways. As the hair is never 
cut by the men, even when mourning 
for the dead, it often attains an enor- 
mous length. On measuring the hair 
of a Crow chief, it was found to be 
ten feet seven inches in length. 

We cannot avoid noticing here the 

remarkable anomalies with respect to 
features which the Mandans of the 
Upper Missouri display— 
“ A stranger,” says Catlin, “in the 
Mandan village, is first struck with dif- 
ferent shades of complexion and various 
colours of hair which he sees in the 
crowd about him, and is at once almost 
disposed to exclaim, these are not In- 
dians ! 

‘* There are a great many of these 

ple whose complexions appear as 
ight as half-breeds ; and amongst the 
women particularly, whose skins are al- 
most as white, with hazel, grey, or blue 
eyes : a | this diversity of complexion I 
cannot tell, nor can they themselves ac- 
count for it. Their traditions, in as far 
as I have yet learned, afford no infor- 
mation of their having had any know- 
ledge of white men, before the visit 
which Lewis and Clarke made to their 
village thirty-three years ago, since that 
time very few white men have visited the 
Mandans. Surely not enough of them 
to have changed the features of a na- 
tion.. It is also to be remembered that 
Lewis and Clarke remarked the same 


light complexions when they visited the 
Mandans.” 


The diversity of the colour of the 
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hair is as great as that of the com- 
plexion ; for ina numerous group of 
these people, there may be seen every 
shade and colour of hair that can be 
seen in our own country, with the ex- 
ception of red or auburn, which is 
not to be found. 


‘“‘ There is yet one more strange and 
unaccountable peculiarity: there are 
many of both sexes, and of every ages 
from infancy to old age, with hair of a 
bright silvery grey, and in some in- 
stances almost perfectly white.” 


These peculiarities observed by Mr. 
Catlin, are no doubt sufficiently curi- 
ous; the solution. appears to be, not 
as Mr. Catlin imagines, that the 
Mandans are a peculiar race, different 
in origin from other Indians, but that 
they are liable to that deficiency of 
colouring matter which characterises 
Albinos. The phenomenon is ra 
means uncommon. The white Indians 
of Darien were observed by the old 
navigator, Lionel Wafer: white ne- 
groes, if we may use such an expres- 
sion, have been often noticed; and 
Captain Gray, in his late expedition to 
the north-west part of Australia, found 
light-complexioned individuals among 
the aborigines. This remarkable pe- 
culiarity is of very general occurrence 
among living beings, whether animals 
or vegetables. The ferret is a familiar 
instance of albinism: every one must 
have seen it occasionally among birds, 
and even in the vegetable egies 

The intellectual and social condition 
of the Indian tribes forms a still more 
interesting subject of inquiry. Of 
their original state, before white men 
settled among them, and when their 
habits were unmodified by a in- 
fluences, we possess but little informa- 
tion. The acquisition of the horse has 
alone effected a change of the most im- 
portant nature ; it has given them in- 
creased facilities for the destruction of 
wild animals: altered, in some, their 
modes of warfare, and facilitated their 
migrations from one place to another. 
It may, however, admit of doubt, 
whether upon the whole they have 
benefited by the change. Its tendency 
has, perhaps, been to render the adop- 
tion of a settled and agricultural life 
still more difficult. 

The intercourse with white men has 

roduced still more important changes. 
he hunting of wild animals for the 
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sake of their furs, has been added to 
their former occupation of hunting for 
food, and thus their more frequent in- 
tercourse with the traders has not only 

iven them new ideas, but new vices. 
The produce of the chase is often 
bartered for intoxicating liquors ; and 
this fatal desire for whiskey is of itself 
rapidly accelerating the inevitable term 
of their existence as a race of man- 
kind. 

This evil chiefly exists among the 
Indian tribes within the dominions 
of the United States. In the fur 
countries within the British territories, 
we believe this article of commerce is 
prohibited, and the evil exists ina more 
mitigated form. Nor are the Indians 
likely to profit in a moral view from 
their intercourse with a race possessed 
of a higher intellectual civilization : 
for the wandering and unsettled men, 
who are dispersed as fur traders over 
the interior of North America, are 
usually very incompetent to furnish 
examples which might be of use to the 
uninstructed savage. Unfortunately, 


the adventurers who find their way to 
the head waters of the Missouri, are 
better known by the abuse of power, 
than by the conferring of benefits. It 
is needless to quote instances, but a 


perusal of the narrative of Lewis and 
Clarke's travels, will afford sufficiently 
unambiguous evidences of the low ideas 
of the obligations incumbent on white 
men towards their uncivilized brethren, 
entertained even by the agents of the 
American government. 

The number of Indians’ in the 
dominions of the United States, has 
been estimated at 400,000, scattered 
over an immense extent of country, 
reaching from Florida on the south, 
to Lake Superior and Lake Winnepeg 
on the neath 3 and from the west side 
of the Mississippi, to the base of the 
Rocky Mountains. Throughout all 
this region, the Indians subsist by 
hunting ; and very few of them culti- 
vate Indian corn, or depend in any de- 
gree on the cultivation of the soil. 
Their chief food is the flesh of the 
buffalo, an animal which roams in my- 
riads through the greater part of the 
Indian country. This noble game is 
destroyed by the Indians in the most 
wanton manner, either for immediate 
use, or to obtain a supply of dried flesh 
for winter use, or simply for the sake 
of their skins, which are sold to the 
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fur traders, while the carcase is left as 
a prey to the wolves. 

Although from the abundance of 
wild animals the Indians are usually 
well supplied with food; yet from 
their improvidence, they are often re- 
duced to a state of famine. A stock 
of provision which might last for a 
week, is often consumed at a feast, and 
the thoughtless savage is exposed to 
all the horrors of famine. Under the 
usual conditions of Indian life—ex- 
posed to famine—constantly engaged 
in warfare, and compelled to under- 
take frequent and painful journeys, 
in quest of game, we need not be sur- 
prised that the custom of exposing the 
aged prevails among many tribes. The 
following narrative, by Mr. Catlin, 
gives us a vivid idea of the miseries of 
uncivilized life :— 


‘** The tribe were going where hunger 
and necessity compelled them to go, and 
this pitiable object who had once been 
a chief and a man of distinction in his 
tribe, who was now too old to travel, 
being reduced to mere skin and bones, 
was to be left to starve or to meet with 
such a death as might fall to his lot, and 
his bones to be picked by the wolves. I 
wept, and it was a pleasure to weep, for 
the painful looks and dreary prospects of 
this old veteran, whose eyes were dimmed, 
whose venerable locks were whitened by 
a hundred years, whose limbs were al- 
most naked and trembling, as he sat by 
a small fire which his friends had left him, 
a few sticks within his reach, and a buf- 
falo skin stretched over his head. Such 
was to be his only dwelling place and 
such the chances for his life, with only a 
few half-picked bones that were laid 
within his reach, and a dish of water. 
In this sad plight I mournfully contem- 
plated this miserable remnant of exist- 
ence, who had unluckily outlived the 
fates and accidents of wars to die alone, 
and at death’s leisure. His friends and 
children had all left him and were pre- 
paring in a little time to be on the 
march, 

‘** This cruel custom of exposing their 
people belongs I think to all the tribes 
who roam about the prairies, making 
severe marches, when such decrepid 

ersons become unable to ride or walk. 
t often becomes absolutely necessary 
in such cases that they should be left, 
and they uniformly insist upon it, say- 
ing, as this old man did, that they are 
old and of no farther use, that they left 
their fathers in the same manner, that 
they wish to die, and their children must 
not mourn for them,” 
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To turn to other topics, illustrative 
of Indian life, we find them charac- 
terised by extreme credulity, not 
merely with respect to the mysterious 
powers possessed by white men, but 
also with the claims set up by their own 
doctors and conjurers. Every thing 
strange or uncommon is a medicine or 
mystery to the Indian, and supposed 
to be endowed with occult powers or 
qualities. | Every Indian has his mys- 
tery bag, and those who have made 
proficiency in this sort of witchcraft 
are denominated medicine or mystery- 
men. 

The Indian medicine bag is con- 
structed of the skins of animals, often 
curiously ornamented, and always car- 
ried about his person. Every indian, 
in his primitive state, carries his medi- 
cine bag, to which he pays the greatest 
homage, and looks for safety and pro- 
tection through life. Feasts are often 
made, and dogs and horses sacrificed 
toa man’s medicine; and days, and 
even weeks of fasting and penance of 
various kinds are often suffered to ap- 
pease his medicine. The manner in 
which this curious and important ar- 
ticle is instituted is this:—A boy is 
said to be forming his medicine, when 
he wanders from his father’s lodge, 
and absents himself for several days, 
lying on the ground, in some secluded 
spot, and crying to the Great Spirit, 
and fasting during the whole time. 
He dreams, or thinks he dreams of 
some animal destined to furnish his 
medicine bag; he then returns to his 
father's lodge, and after relating his 
success, he issues forth to capture the 
destined animal. The skin he pre- 
serves through life, as his source of 
strength in battle, and in death his 
guardian spirit, that is buried with 
him; and which is to conduct him to 
the beautiful hunting grounds which 
he contemplates in the world to come. 

The value of the medicine bag is above 
all price; and to part with it involves 
indelible disgrace. Even if the medi- 
cine be lost in battle, the disgrace is 
intense ; and he is despised as a man 
who has lost his medicine: and an In- 
dian can only retrieve his character, 
by rushing into the combat, and plun- 
dering one from an enemy, whom he 
slays with his own hand. It is a sin- 


gular fact, that a man can institute his 
medicine but once in his life, and 
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equally singular, that he can repair 
its loss by the adoption of the medicine 
of his enemy. 

Although every Indian has his mys- 
tery, there are some whose medicines 
and craft are more powerful than those 
of their fellows; and hence the medi- 
cine chiefs who exert so powerful an 
influence in the councils of the tribe. 
These conjurers are employed not 
merely to cure diseases, but their aid 
is sought in every circumstance of 
difficulty where events become too com- 
plicated to be understood by the 
simple Indian. They are rain-makers 
—they bring the buffalo to the plains— 
enchant their enemies, and bestow 
protecting charms on their friends. 
The dress of these medicine men is 
often extremely grotesque and ‘hete- 
rogenious. The following is Mr. 
Catlin’s description of a dress in his 
possession :— 


“Tt is the strangest medley and 
mixture perhaps of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms that was ever seen. 
Besides the skin of the yellow bear 
(itself an anomaly, and of course a 
great medicine), there are attached to 
it the skins of many animals, which are 
also anomalies a deformities, which 
render them, in their estimation, medi- 
cine; and there are also the skins of 
snakes, frogs and bats, beaks, toes and 
tails of birds, hoofs of deer, goats and 
antelopes, and, in fact, the fag-ends, 
tails, and tips of almost every thing 
that flies, swims, or runs, in this part 
of the wide world.” : 


These observations naturally lead 
to some notice of the religious notions 
of the Indians. On this interesting 
matter we are apt to form very vague 
ideas, and are ready to suppose ‘that 
such a term as Great Spirit is under- 
stood by the untutored savage of 
America in the same sense as it is 
by ourselves, and in fact that because 
they have no idols that they have ar- 
rived at that prime doctrine of the 
unity and immateriality of the Deity. 
After the slightest study of the Indian 
traditions, in which we find their 
notions of the Great Spirit clothed 
with details, the incoherence and ex- 
treme imperfection of their opinions 
‘become at once apparent. According 
to the Sioux, before the creation of 
man the Great Spirit existed in the 
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8 of a bird, which used to slay 
and eat the buffaloes; and similar 
fables are told by the other tribes. It 
would be strange, indeed, if the Indian 
had acquired a knowledge of the Su- 
preme Being which we can scarcely 
find in Socrates or Cicero, The 
truth appears to be, that the religion, 
or rather the superstition of the In- 
dians is similar to that which exists 
among the most barbarous portions 
of our race in every country, and to 
which the name of fetichism has been 
applied. It belongs to the same state 
of barbarism as exists among the Aus- 
tralians, the Negroes, and the Lap- 
landers. In this mode of belief, every 
or any object, whether animate or 
inanimate, possessed of any remark- 
able, inherent, or accidental pro- 
perty becomes a mystery-bag, a fetish, 
or acharm. The personitication of 
these powers, under either one or more 
supernatural agents, is the utmost per- 
fection to which this system has been 
brought. The following statements 
will show the analogy of the super- 
stitions of the North American tribes 
with those of the Fins and Austra- 
lians. 

The old religion of the Fins was a 
true fetichism, that is, each individual 
held the object he first met for his 
god, and addressed to it his offerings 
and his prayers; he changed the ob- 
ject as caprice or accident led him to 
doubt its potency. The master of a 
house often established his fetish as a 
family god, and the chief of a tribe 
would sometimes exalt it to the rank 
of a national divinity. These usages 
of the Fins of former times are strictly 
analagous to the customs of the In- 
dians. Mr. Catlin informs us that 
their sacrifices are generally made im- 
mediately to their medicine-bags or 
to their family medicine, which every 
family seems to have attached to their 
household, in addition to that which 
sereerintely belongs to individuals. 
Lewis and Clarke mention a Mandan 
chief who sacrificed seventeen horses 
to his medicine-bag to conciliate the 

-will of the Great Spirit. The 
ollowing quotation, taken from Mr. 
Moore's excellent vocabulary of the 
West Australian language, is so ap 
site to what occurs among some In- 
dian tribes (the Cheenooks, for in- 
stance) that it only requires to sup- 
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press the Australian names and sub- 
stitute American ones to render it 
perfectly applicable :— 


‘« If a magician have a dislike to ano- 
ther native, he is supposed to kill him, 
by stealing upon him at night, and se- 
cretly consuming bis flesh, entering into 
his victim like pieces of quartz and oc- 
casioning much pain. And this magi- 
cian can however disenchant the per- 
son thus afflicted. When this is Rie 
the boylya is drawn from the patient in 
the form of pieces of quartz, which are 
kept as great curiosities, The abori- 
gines do not appear to comprehend that 
mortality is natural to man, All dis- 
eases, particularly those of a fatal kind, 
are ascribed to supernatural influence, 
and hence the reason why when one of 
them dies, whether the deceased has 
died by the hand of the enemy, by acci- 
dent, or by natural causes,” 


We may allude to another custom, 
derived, in all probability, from this 
form of superstition. Each tribe has 
its token or badge, which is usually 
the figure of some animal, as the bear, 
the tortoise, or the beaver ; so that it 
would appear that, as in the case of 
the pagan Fins, the mystery or medi- 
cine of some chief had afterwards 
become that of the tribe. It is not 
a little remarkable that the same 
device is employed by the natives of 
Australia, who designate their various 
tribes by the name of its tutelary 
animal. 

The domestic habits and recreations 
of the American Indians are similar 
to those of other races following the 
same mode of life, and in the same 
socialcondition. They are hospitable, 
even to excess ; but the most curious 
circumstance is, that as a proof of 
esteem for valued guests, they feast 
them, not on venison, but on dog’s 
flesh. Mr. Catlin has given an amusing 
account of one of these feasts, to which 
he was invited :— 


On the ground were six or eight 
kettles with iron covers, in which were 
prepared the viands for our feast. In 
front were two or three men who were 
placed as waiters, to light the pipes for 
smoking and also to serve out the food. 
The chief, in the usual formal style of 
the Indians, prefaced the entertainment 
by a speech of which the following is a 
part :—‘ My father, I hope you will have 
pity on us, for we are yery poor, We 
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offer you to-day not the best that we 
have got, for we have plenty of buffalo- 
hump and marrow, but we give you our 
hearts in this feast ; we have killed our 
faithful dogs to feed you, and the Great 
Spirit shall confirm our friendship, I 
have no more to say.’ The dog, 
amongst all the Indian tribe is more 
esteemed and valued than in the civil- 
ized world, The Indian has more time 
to devote to his company, and whose un- 
tutored mind more nearly assimilates to 
that of his faithful servant keeps him 
closer company, they hunt and sleep to- 
pee. et with all this he will end 

is affection for his faithful follower, 
and with tears in his eyes offer him as 
a sacrifice to seal the pledge he has 
taken to man. A feast of venison or 
buffalo meat is what is due to every one 
who enters an Indian wigwam, and of 
course but a passive and neutral evidence 
that goes for nothing. Ihave sat at 
many of these feasts and never could but 
appreciate the moral and solemnity of 
them. I have seen the master take from 
the bowl the head of his victim, and 
descant on its former affection and fide- 
lity with tears in his eyes. I have seen 
guests at the same time by the side of 
me jesting and sneering at the poor In- 
dian’s folly, and I have said in my heart 
that they never deserved so honourable 
a name as that of the poor animal whose 
bones they were picking.” 


The favourite amusement of the 
Indians is dancing. This, however, 
is a much more solemn affair than 
with us, and the women are rarely per- 
mitted to join in it. Rather than 
calling them dances, they ought to be 
viewed as solemn processions, and imi- 
tations of the more important circum- 
stances of Indian life—such as hunt- 
ing, . fighting, or mystery-making. 
Hence they have the bear dance, the 
buffalo dance, the scalp dance, and the 
medicine dance. One example of 
these dances will suffice. The Indians 
informed Mr. Catlin that if they could 
obtain a couple of dogs that were of 
no use to the garrison they would ex- 
hibit their favourite dog dance. The 
dogs were soon produced, when they 
butchered them, and placed their two 
hearts and livers, still unwashed, upon 
two sticks. They were cut into strips 
about an inch in width, and left hang- 
ing in this condition. A spirited dance 
then ensued, and, in a confused man- 
ner, every one sung forth his own 
deeds of bravery in ejaculatory gut- 
turals, which were almost deafening. 
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They next danced up to the stakes, 
and, after spitting several times upon 
the livers and hearts, catched a piece 
in their mouths, bit it off, and swal- 
lowed it. This was all done without 
losing the step (which was in time to 
their music) or interrupting the tones 
of their voices. 

Each of them in this manner bit off 
and swallowed a piece of the livers 
until they were demolished, with the 
exception of the two last morsels, 
which they carried in their mouths 
and communicated to the two musi- 
cians, who swallowed them. The dog 
dance is one of destruction, inasmuch 
as it can only be danced by those who 
have taken scalps from the enemy's 
heads, and come forward boasting that 
they have killed their enemy in battle, 
and swallowed a piece of his heart in 
the same manner. 

It is a curious circumstance that the 
dances of the Australians partake of 
the same characters. ‘ Their dances,” 
says Mr. Moore, “ frequently represent 
the chase and motions of the kanga- 
roo and emu, the pursuit of a wounded 
cockatoo, the course of a snake, the 
transformations and feats of a magi- 
cian with a wand, &c.; and, although 
the figures are somewhat uncouth, the 
gestures are not ungraceful. As seen 
in the forest in a clear night, and by 
the bright blaze of a fire, surrounded 
by a group of admiring spectators, 
the whole scene presents a pleasing 
and animated picture of the recreations 
of savage life.” 

The most interesting portion of 
Mr. Catlin’s entertaining volumes is 
his elaborate account of the Mandans. 
He resided long enough among them 
to enable him fully to study their 
manners, which are more civilized than 
those of any other tribe in the interior 
of America; and what adds a melan- 
choly interest to the subject is, that, 
since our artist sojourned among them, 
they have become an extinct nation, 
and probably not an individual of the 
tribe now survives. 

The Mandan village is situated on 
the west bank of the Missouri, about 
eighteen hundred miles above St. Louis. 
Being a small and sedentary tribe, ex- 
posed on all sides to numerous and 
vindictive enemies, the Mandans live 
in permanent and fortified villages, 
while the surrounding tribes frequently 
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change their encampments, following 
the migrations of their game. The 
Mandan villages are protected by rows 
of pallisades about eighteen feet high. 
The ditch, unlike the practice of Euro- 
peans, is within the pallisades—its 
utility in Indian warfare being not to 
obstruct the advance of the assailants, 
but to protect the bodies of the de- 
fenders while they fire upon the enemy. 
The houses are large and, for Indians, 
comfortable, and differing in construc- 
tion from those of any other North 
American tribes. These houses are 
circular, the circle being forty to sixty 
feet in diameter. The floor of the 
lodge is about three feet under ground, 
and the roof rises to the same dis- 
tance above the surface of the soil. 
The roof is slightly convex, and co- 
vered, like the walls, with a thick coat- 
ing of clay, which soon indurates and 
becomes impervious to water. The 
roof becomes the lounging-place of the 
family in fine weather, and is then fre- 
quented by all classes of the commu- 
nity, where the gossip of the village is 
interchanged. In favourable weather 
the effect is extremely picturesque 
and lively. Warrior, sachem, and 


mystery-man—women, children, and 
dogs—are all assembled to enjoy the 


fresh air, and recreate themselves 
each according to his taste. 

The Mandans, living in fixed ha- 
bitations, and cultivating the maize 
and pumpkins, have higher notions of 
comfort and improvement than any of 
their neighbours. “They are not,” 
says Catlin, “ a warlike people, for they 
seldom, if ever, carry war into their 
enemies’ country ; but when invaded, 
they show no deficiency of courage. 
Being a small tribe, and unable to con- 
tend on the prairies with the Sioux, 
who are ten times more numerous, 
they have located themselves in per- 
manent villages, which, being strongly 
fortified, insure their preservation. 
By this means they have advanced fur- 
ther in arts, and have supplied their 
lodges more abundantly with comforts, 
and even luxuries, than any Indian na- 
tions know of. In consequence of this, 
they are considerably in advance of the 
other tribes in manners and refine- 
ment; and hence they are usually de- 
nominated by the traders the polite and 
friendly Mandans.” 

Although rather more civilized than 
the surrounding tribes, they possess all 
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the vices of barbarous life. They are 
equally cruel as their neighbours, and 
full as superstitious, in as far as their 
more settled life has afforded them more 
leisure to elaborate their notions. The 
following anecdote shows the intensity 
with which the feeling of revenge is 
cherished even among the Mandans:— 
The brother of one of the Mandan 
chiefs was killed in battle by a chief of 
the Riccarees.. The spear with which 
the Mandan was slain was preserved 
by his brother, who took a solemn vow 
to revenge his brother’s death with the 
same weapon. He preserved the spear, 
still red with his brother’s blood, for 
four years before he found an opportu- 
nity to use it upon the breast of its 
owner. Impatient of delay, he at last 
set out for the Riccaree village in quest 
of his victim. He travelled a distance 
of two hundred miles, concealing him- 
self by day in the woods. One evening 
he disguised himself and entered the 
Riccaree village. He ventured into 
the wigwam of his enemy, who had just 
retired to bed. The Mandan chief 
very deliberately turned to the pot near 
the fire and completely satiated the 
desperate appetite which he had got 
during a journey and fast of six or 
seven days. He then charged the pipe 
and smoked. The wife of the victim 
inquired of her husband “ What man 
is it who is eating in the lodge?” To 
which’ the only reply was, “ Let him 
eat.” This gave no alarm to the Man- 
dan, for he knew that any man who is 
hungry may walk into an Indian’s lodge 
and eat. He then transfixed his enemy 
with the spear, and taking the scalp, 
made his way into the prairie, and, 
after escaping from the pursuit of the 
exasperated Riccarees, he at last en- 
tered his village with the scalp of his 
enemy attached to his spear. It is in 
such deeds of reciprocal injury and 
vengeance that much of the life of an 
Indian is consumed. The indulgence 
of such detestable feelings is, however, 
no proof of intellectual inferiority. 
The history of Scotland, especially of 
the Highlands and border counties, 
affords examples of revenge as disgust- 
ing as that of the Mandan chief even 
as late as the sixteenth century. 

The charms and mysteries of the 
Mandans possess a degree of certainty 
as to their results which our weather 
~~ might envy. Insuch cases 
as dancing for the arrival of buffaloes 
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or rain making, the process is conti- 
nued until the desired event happens. 
With respect to the buffalo dance, 
every man is obliged to keep a mask 
made of the head and horns of a buf- 
falo. When the buffaloes have been 
later than usual in appearing, the chief 
of the village orders the buffalo dance 
to commence. When one party of 
dancers is tired another party takes 
their place, and so the dance is conti- 
nued without intermission until the 
game arrives, ‘ These dances,” says 
Catlin, “have sometimes been conti- 
nued in this village for two or three 
weeks, without stopping an instant, 
until the joyful moment when the buf- 
faloes made their appearance. So they 
never fail, and they think they have the 
means of bringing them in.” 

The history of the rain-makers and 
rain-stoppers is very curious. To select 
the former, when a long period of 
drought threatens to burn up their 
corn fields, the women become cla- 
morous for the intervention of a rain- 
maker. The mode of rain-making is 
as follows :—A number of young men, 
desirous of obtaining the degree of 
mystery-men, undertake to bring a 
supply of rain to the fields. Each of 
the candidates in rotation remains for 
a day upon the roof of the medicine 
lodge enchanting the clouds. Those 
who fail are excluded for ever from 
the college of conjurers, while the 
successful meteorologist is esteemed a 
powerful charmer, and is never re- 
quired to repeat the process. On the 
occasion described by Catlin three days 
of incantation had been spent, and the 
conjurers had failed in their attempts. 
On the fourth day a youth named the 
White Buffalo tried the experiment, 
and, as the result will show, not only 
with good fortune, but with no 
small tact. On mounting the roof 
of the medicine lodge, he made the 
following address :— On the first day 
Wapkee (the shield) was unfortunate. 
His medicine was not good and his 
name was unlucky. Next, Onessah 
(the elk) tried, but he wore a raven- 
skin on his head, and he failed, for the 
raven flies above the storm. Next day 
Warapah (the beaver) failed; for the 
beaver lives in water, and does not 
need rain.” It happened on the noon 
of this day that the steam-boat for the 
first time visited the Mandan village. 
On hearing the sound of her guns, the 
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expectant mystery-chief announced the 
coming of thunder and rain. From 
his elevated position, however, he had 
the earliest view of the steam-boat, 
and address enough to turn it to ac- 
count, and, addressing the crowd, he 
exclaimed, “ My friends, we will get 
no rain, but | have brought you a 
thunder-boat!” The arrival of the 
steam-boat was at first regarded as a 
calamity, for bringing which among 
them the conjurer had brought his own 
life into jeopardy. The well-known 
traders, who were recognised on 
board the boat, soon quieted the 
charmer’s apprehensions for his life, 
but, at the same time, lowered his cha- 
racter in the eyes of the tribe. Ob- 
serving soon after a black cloud in the 
horizon, he was instantly upon the roof 
of the lodge, and confidently foretold 
a speedy rain; and, in the success of 
his prophecy, he more than retrieved 
his character. But conjuring is a dan- 
gerous art. During the thunder storm 
a flash of lightning killed a beautiful 
girl. He was instantly aware of the 


new danger which he must encounter. 
A council of the mystery-men would 
be held, he would be declared a dan- 
gerous character, as his medicine was 
too powerful, and his life would pay 


the penalty of his charming. Morning 
came, and he soon learned from his 
friends the sentence of the wise men, 
and the tribunal that awaited him. 
He brought his three horses from the 
prairie, and mounted the medicine 
lodge. “My friends,” said he, “my 
medicine was toogreat. I was young 
and knew not when to stop. I give 
three horses to gladden the hearts of 
those who weep for Koka (the antelope). 
My medicine was great: it brought 
the rain and the thunder-bolt also. 
Who says the medicine of the White 
buffalo is not strong?” Since that day 
the name of the White buffalo has been 
exchanged for that of the great double 
medicine. 

The most extraordinary part of the 
history of the Mandans is that of their 
religious opinions and self-inflicted tor- 
tures. Their principal religious cere- 
mony is observed once a year, and 
consists of a strange medley of super- 
stition and cruelty. These annual 
rites are of three kinds, which ap; 
to have little relation with each other. 
The preliminary observances consist 
of a commemoration of the deluge, and 
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the retreat of the waters. To this 
follows the bull dance, or invocation 
for a supply of buffaloes during the 
ensuing season; and lastly, the tortur- 
ing of the young men, which initiates 
them into the class of warriors, On 
the morning which ushered in these 
strange rites, the village was in a state 
of unusual excitement, as if its inmates 
were apprehensive of the visit of some 
hostile tribe. At last a figure was 
descried on the prairie, advancing by 
slow and solemn steps towards the vil- 
lage. On his nearer approach, he 
was recognised by a name signifying 
the first and only man. The body of 
this strange personage was painted 
with white clay: he wore a robe of 
wolves’ skins, and a head dress made of 
the skins of two ravens. After passing 
the chiefs, he approached to re-open 
the medicine lodge, which had been 
kept shut since the preceding annual 
ceremony. Afterappointing fourmen 
to clean out the lodge, he proceeded to 
the dvor of each private lodge, calling 
on its owner to come forth. The 
latter then inquired what was the 
matter, to which the stranger replied 
by relating the catastrophe which had 
happened to the earth by the overflow- 
ing of the waters, and stating that he 
was the only person who had escaped 
from the calamity, and that his canoe 
had rested on a mountain in the west. 
He then demanded a present of some 
edge-tools from the owners of the 
lodge, as a sacrifice to the waters ; 
for if this is not done, there will be 
another flood, andno one will be saved, 
as it was with such tools the great 
canoe was made. The instruments 
thus collected he afterwards threw 
into the river, as an offering to the 
spirit or mystery of the water. 

Next morning the first and only man 
re-appeared in the village, leading in 
procession all the boys, who, as candi- 
dates for the rank of manhood, had to 
undergo a preliminary trial of torture 
and suffering. Having delivered the 
candidates to the charge of a chief, 
whom he appointed superintendent of 
the tortures, he took his leave, saying 
that he was returning to the moun- 
tains in the west, from whence he 
would revisit them within a year, to 
open the lodge again. 

The explicit tradition of a deluge, 
which exists among the Mandans, and, 
indeed, under various modifications, 
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among almost every tribe of savages, 
affords very curious matter for in- 
quiry. The conformity of many of 
these traditions with the sacred 
narrative is too remarkable to be 
casual: while, on the other hand, such 
a remembrance of details among tribes 
ignorant of the art of writing is truly 
inexplicable. We suspect, however, 
that in many cases the analogy has 
been exaggerated by the fancy and 
ignorance of travellers. We believe 
the true solution of the difficulty is, 
that while the tradition of a deluge is 
very universally diffused among savage 
nations, such narrations of them as we 
possess have been collected by indivi- 
duals who were not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the language, religion, 
or cosmogony of the people among 
whom they sojourned. The truth of 
this remark is very apparent when we 
peruse the honest but strange state- 
ments and speculations which we find 
in the early Spanish authors, whether 
priests or civilians, whenever they speak 
of Indian traditions. 

The scene of self-immolation and 
cruelty, which follows the opening of 
the medicine lodge, rivals any thing 
which is related concerning the wor- 
shippers of Shivu in Hindostan. The 
young men worn out, having been 
deprived of food, drink, or sleep, dur- 
ing the three preceding days, have 
now to undergo the final ordeal. An 
incision is made through the skin of 
the breast and the integuments of each 
shoulder. Into these wounds skewers 
are inserted: cords are then let down 
from the top of the lodge, and attached 
to the skewers. The unfortunate 
youth was then pulled up, and in this 
manner suspended from the roof. One 
would suppose that such suspension 
from skewers driven through the skin 
would be a sufficiently satisfactory 
test even of Indian manhood. In ad- 
dition to the weight of his own body, 
the skull ofa buffalo is suspended from 
each arm and leg. In this condition 
the sufferers are surrounded by imps 
or demons, as they appear, who seem 
to be concerting means for his further 
agony. One of them advances to his 
victim, and in a sneering manner com- 
mences turning him round with a pole 
which he brings with him for the pur- 
pose. Thisis done in a gentle manner 
at first, but gradually increased, when 
the brave fellow, whose proud spirit 
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can control its agony no longer, bursts 
into most lamentable, and heart-rend- 
ing cries. In this condition he is 
turned faster and faster, and there is 
no hope of escape from it, nor chance 
for the slightest relief, until by fainting 
his struggling ceases. He is now let 
down, and as soon as he is able to 
crawl, dragging the buffalo skulls after 
him, he makes his way to an Indian, 
sitting with a hatchet in his hand. He 
lays the little finger of his left hand 
upon a dried buffalo skull, and the 
man with the hatchet instantly chops 
it off. 

All the preceding barbarities con- 
stitute but one half of the amount of 
torture which the victims must under- 
go. The young men, were taken out 
of the medicine lodge, and each of 
them was taken in charge of two 
athletic young men, who assisted them 
to run their last race, as it is called. 
The buffalo skulls are still attached 
to the wounds in their legs, and each 
poor fellow, with his weights dragging 
on the ground, and his furious con- 
ductor by his side, who hurries him for- 
ward by the wrists, struggles in des- 
— emulation to run longer than 

is comrades. In this last race, which 
was the struggle that finally closed their 
sufferings, each one was dragged until 
he fainted, and was thus left, looking 
more like the dead than the living. 
He was, in a few minutes, seen gradu- 
ally rising, and at last reeling and 
staggering like a drunken man to his 
wigwam, where his relations stood 
ready to take him in hand and re- 
store him. 

Such is a very brief outline of the 
tortures and sufferings through which 
the young Indian is initiated into the 
class of warriors; and certainly this 
discipline is well calculated to teach, 
not merely patience under pain, but 
indifference to the miseries of others. 
With such a course of training, we 
need not_be surprised at the cruelties of 
Indian warfare, their exposure of 
aged persons, or their human sacrifices. 
Indifference to pain or distress is no 
evidence of virtue, but rather infers an 
. equal insensibility to pleasure and hap- 

iness. The savage stoic of the 
issouri, like the philosophical stoic of 
antiquity, purchased an indifference to 
pain under the penalty of abandoning 
all the humanizing emotions of our 
nature, and permitting pride, cruelty, 
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and revenge, to spring up unchecked. 
The savage or the sage who affects 
contempt for his private pains, and re- 
fuses the kindly sympathy of his fellows, 
cannot be expected to commiserate 
those ills in others which he pretends 
to disregard in relation to himself. 
The Mandans, however, notwith- 
standing the cruelty of their annual 
ceremony, are the most interesting of 
all the tribes upon the banks of the 
Missouri. Their small number has 
compelled them to live in a fortified 
village, and also introduced the culti- 
vation of Indian corn. Leading a 
tolerably settled mode of life, they have 
ever cultivated the friendship of the 
whites, and are famed for their hospi- 
tality and generosity of character. 
These Indians are obviously favourites 
with Mr. Catlin, who resided for a 
considerable time among them, and his 
descripticn of their manners and habits 
is by far the most interesting portion 
of his work. If we cheerfully ac- 
knowledge our obligations to the author 
for his faithful and accurate descrip- 
tions of what came under his own ob- 
servation, we are sorry that we cannot 
award the same praise to his reflections 
and speculations. In short, we think 
the work would have been greatly im- 
proved had it been confined to obser- 
vations and descriptions, and thebusi- 
ness of speculating been left to others. 
With respect to the origin and mi- 
[amg of the Mandans, Mr. Catlin 
as thrown considerable light. As 


their modes of interment and building 
houses are quite peculiar and different 
from those employed by the other In- 
dian tribes, this circumstance alone 
has afforded a clue to trace their mi- 


grations. ‘The ancient site of a Man- 
dan village is always known by excava- 
tions, two or three feet in depth, and 
from thirty to forty feet in diameter, 
which formed the foundation of their 
wigwams. When the bodies of the 
dead have gone to decay, the skulls 
are placed on the ground, and arranged 
in circles, where they remain until the 

moulder away. These two peculiari- 
ties enabled Mr. Catlin to trace their 
migrations from St. Louis to their 
present abode, that is a distance of 
eighteen hundred miles. This circum- 
stance is one of no small interest in the 
study of Indian antiquities. We know 
that when the French began to occupy 
Louisiana, they found the tribe of 
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Natchitoches settled near St. Louis, 
and this tribe had made still greater 

rogress in civilization than the 

andans. It is to be recollected 
that the whole country to the west of 
the Alleghany Mountains, at a period 
antecedent to the discovery of Ame- 
rica by Columbus, was the seat of 
populous and semi-civilized nations, 
whose pyramids, fortifications, and 
mounds occur in great numbers on 
the Ohio and other tributaries of the 
Mississippi. This ancient civilization 
of the western parts of the United 
States had become extinct long before 
the fifteenth century. The present 
races of Indians preserve no traditions 
respecting it, and the aged trees grow- 
ing upon the pyramids and mounds, 
indicate by the thickness of their 
trunks a growth of many centuries, 
which must have elapsed since these 
edifices ceased to be the resort of In- 
dian chiefs and sachems. Under these 
circumstances, one is tempted to in- 
quire whether the Mandans are the 
relicts of these ancient races which 
have escaped the catastrophe which 
befel their nation. Their retreat and 
ascent from St. Louis to the Upper Mis- 
souri is extremely probable, but still 
their total want of all traditionary 
statement on the subject is a perplexing 
circumstance. Were we inclined to 
speculate, where positive data have not 
been obtained, we might suggest the 
affinity which may exist between the 
Mandans and the tribes to the north of 
Mexico, who live in fortified villages, 
and spend their time upon the roofs of 
their houses like the Mandans. The 
Mandans and Natchitoches may be 
supposed to have retained a portion of 
the aboriginal civilization of North 
America, after it had been lost by the 
other tribes. Of the source of this 
eivilization we know nothing. May it 
not have originated on the banks of 
the Rio Gila, whence we know the 
Mexican races proceeded ? 

We are sorry that we cannot agree 
in opinion with Mr. C. in his theories 
respecting the — of the Mandans, 
indeed, of the Indian tribes generally. 
In some of his book he appears 
to think that the Indian races are true 
Antochthones in the classic sense of 
the word; that is, that they are chil- 
dren of the soil, and not emigrants from 
Asia or Polynesia: at the same time, 
with a strange forgetfulness, he conjec- 
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tures that the ten tribes of Israel have 
settled in America, and finally amal. 
gamated with the Indians. If the 
exiled Israelites could make their way 
to the American continent, we do not 
see why other races may not have done 
so long before that event. The natives 
of America and Asia live within sight 
of each other on the margins of 
Behring straits, which they often cross 
for the purposes of war and plunder. 
The people of Easter island, although 
fifteen hundred miles removed from 
the nearest land, speak the same lan- 
guage as the people of Owyhee and 
New Zealand; there is, therefore, no 
improbability that in the course of a 
few centuries of the contentions and 
chances of savage life, some inter- 
change of population might take place 
between the old and new worlds. 

Setting aside the Hebrew origin of 
the Americans as altogether visionary, 
Mr. Catlin’s ideas respecting the origin 
of his favourite Mandans are not less so. 
He thinks the Mandans are the relicts 
of the Welsh colony which Madoc con- 
ducted to America. One of Mr. Cat- 
lin’s reasons for ascribing to the Man- 
dans the honour of a Welsh paren 
is the frequency of light-coloured hair, 
and a white complexion. This, how- 
ever, reminds us of the Welsh syllo- 
gism respecting the rivers in Mon- 
mouth and Macedon, it is about as 
conclusive. The evidence of lan- 
guage is also employed to prove the 
Welsh origin of the Mandans, but we 
think that a cursory inspection of Mr. 
Catlin’s own vocabularies will prove 
that the Mandans are probably a por- 
tion of the great tribe of Dacotas or 
Sioux, in whose country they dwell. 

From the origin and migrations of 
the Mandans, we may turn to their final 
extinction, an event which happened a 
short time after Mr. Catlin left their 
country. This melancholy event took 
place in 1838, and shows that natural 
as well as moral causes are in opera- 
tion, which will ultimately cause the 
extinction of the Indian race. The 
Mandans were nearly all cut off from 
the ravages of the small-pox, and the 
few that survived either died from de- 
spuir, or were destroyed by their ene- 
mies. 

The accounts given by two or three 
white men, who were among the Man- 
dans during the ravages of this fright- 
ful disease, are too heart-rending to be 
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recorded. The disease was introduced 
by the Missouri Company's steam- 
boat, which had two of her crew sick 
of the disease, while the captain 
stopped to trade at the Mandan vil- 
lage. 

It seems that the Mandans were 
surrounded by several war parties of 
their more powerful enemies—the 
Sioux. At that unlucky time they 
could not, therefore, disperse them- 
selves over the plain, by which many 
of them might have been saved. The 
unfortunate Mandans were enclosed 
within the pickets of their village, 
where the disease, in a few days, be- 
came so very malignant, that death 
ensued within a few hours after the at- 
tack. So slight were the hopes of re- 
covery, that nearly the half of them 
destroyed themselves with their knives 
or guns, or by leaping from a ledge of 
rocks in front of their village. To 
quit this painful subject, we may 
state, that during the five months 
this fearful epidemic prevailed, not 
only was the Mandan tribe extin- 

uished, but twenty-five thousand In- 
Sas of the adjacent tribes are said to 
have perished. 

It is a very remarkable fact, and one 
which physiologists have never yet ac- 
counted for, that not only do the co- 
loured races suffer far more severely 
than Europeans from eruptive dis- 
eases, but that their contact with white 
men may give rise to new diseases. 
Of the virulence of the small-pox, the 
fate of the poor Mandans is a melan- 
choly evidence, but it is not the only 
one. When Vancouver visited the 
north-western coast of America, forty 
ee since, he found villages depopu- 
ated, and dead bodies scattered in all 
directions. In this case, the dis- 
ease commenced on the east side of 
the Rocky Mountains, and was not 
arrested until it reached the shores of 
the Pacific. 

The following extract from a very 
interesting work,* shows that the 
oceanic race is also exposed to such 
visitations, Speaking of the influenza 
Mr. Ellis informs us, that this kind of 
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calamity has been frequently expe- 
rienced in the islands, since they have 
been the resort of shipping; although 
we are not aware that it prevailed be- 
fore a kind of dysentery appeared, 
after the visit of Vancouver’s ship in 
1790, which proved fatal to a vast 
number of the population. 

These diseases generally spread from 
east to west, or in the direction of the 
trade winds; so that the leeward 
islands do not suffer until the disease 
has spread among the windward ones. 

Without speculating far, then, on 
this topic, it is sufficiently obvious that 
the prevalence of epidemics is, of 
itself, rapidly thinning the numbers of 
the Indians. Unfortunately, it is not 
the solitary evil with which the red 
men have to contend. Other causes 
are hastening their inevitable extine- 
tion, but these we can barely indicate. 
The intercourse with traders, and the 
inevitable result, a taste for spiri- 
tuous liquors, is an evil, scarcely infe- 
rior in magnitude to the small-pox. 
The incessant wars of the Indians 
among themselves, is also rapidly thin- 
ning their numbers; and the dispro- 
portion which exists between the num- 
bers of the sexes is an unequivocal evi- 
dence of the continual destruction of 
the male population. Unfortunately, 
the only power which might alleviate 
these evils is itself the greatest curse 
of all—we mean the government of the 
United States. To enter upon the 
discussion of the Indian policy of the 
United States, would demand a length- 
ened article of itself, and, in the end, 
would only prove the well-known fact, 
that the highest intellectual civiliza- 
tion is compatible with the morality 
of the most barbarous times. 

Mr. Catlin’s book is one of the most 
interesting which we have perused on 
the subject of the Indians. His pencil 
has preserved the features of races 
which, in a few years, will have disap- 
peared ; and his faithful and accurate 
observations may be considered as the 
storehouse from,whence future writers 
on such topics will extract their most 
authentic statements, 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Beronre proceeding with the narrative, 
we must show how Gaspar was in- 
duced to make Amanda the extraor- 
dinary and unexpected proposal just 
related. 

Wishing, as I have already stated, 
to secure Frangois to his interest, he 
had rightly judged that by showing 
kindness to Amanda he was taking 
the surest way of attaining his end. 
But having erroneously adopted the 
supposition that Francois had a selfish 
object in view, when on the seizure of 
the Lechimy he had stipulated with 
him that Amanda should be protected 
from the insult that it was natural 
to suppose she would have been ex- 
posed to on that occasion, he was un- 
able to account for his subsequent 
conduct with respect to her. And 
wholly unacquainted with the delicacy 
that could make him forego any per- 
sonal gratification on her account, the 
view he had at first taken of the case 
began to give way to the belief, that the 
relation which existed between Fran- 
gois and Amanda was merely an ami- 
cable one; and the opinion that he 
had formed from the anxiety Fran- 
cois had showed about Amanda, had 
in consequence gradually changed, 
till he had been inclined to come to 
the conclusion that it was but the 
effect of humble friendship, strength- 
ened by the precontracted habit of 
looking up to her as a superior, and 
that she was otherwise indifferent to 
him. His occasional attempts to elicit 
an explanation from Francois had not 
thrown much light upon the subject, 
for the sort of petty persecution in- 
volved in the system of espionage 
to which he had been subjected on 
Amanda's account, rendered Frangois 
averse to speaking of the matter; and 
had more than once, in conversation 
with Gaspar, made him represent a 
marriage with Amanda as a thing, if 
not impossible, at least altogether im- 
probable. 

Pending this state of his opinion, 
Gaspar had at first regarded Amanda 
with indifference, or he had probably 


taken an interest in her just commen- 
surate with his friendship for Fran- 
gois. Butso much beauty going, as 
it appeared to him, a-begging, had 
in due time made an impression, on 
the hard and selfish heart of the 
=~ and had tempted him to cast a 
icentious eye on Amanda himself. 

His love, however, if love it may 
be called, was not of that overwhelm- 
ing nature that requires the interven- 
tion of fire or water to keep it within 
bounds. It was cold and calculatin; 
as the rest of his deportment ; _ 
he had accordingly set himself delibe- 
rately to revolving the means of re- 
moving one or two obstacles that 
stood in the way of its gratification. 
The principal of these was Tata. 
Not that he would have hesitated a 
moment on her account alone; but 
her father was a ‘considerable chief, 
and though from his late successes 
Gaspar no longer stood in need of his 
assistance, he was unwilling to pro- 
voke his resentment by setting his 
daughter aside as unceremoniously as 
became his character and occupation ; 
for Tata's father had it in his power 
to annoy him in his absence ; nay, if 
exasperated, might have carried intel- 
ligence of his doings to the authorities 
on the east coast. He was also some- 
what in doubt how Francois might 
receive the proposition; for his mind 
was by no means fully made up as to 
the real sentiments he entertained for 
Amanda. 

The mind, however, is fertile in ex- 
pedients; and even in matters that 
permit the exercise of sober judgment 
more than love affairs, often adopts 
conclusions more conformable to our 
wishes than consistent with sound 
reasoning ; and it is not improbable 
that so powerful a passion (for be it 
remembered that Gaspar was—in his 
way—in love,) may have suggested to 
him not only that Frangois was at- 
tached to“Tata, but also the feasibility 
of the exchange that he had proposed 
to Amanda. And having once satis- 
fied himself on these two points, there 
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remained no other hindrance on his 
part to the monstrous union he con- 
templated. 

But not so with Amanda. Every 
misfortune that had befallen her 
appeared light in comparison to 
the prospect of being compelled to 
surrender herself to the blood-stained 
hand of Gaspar. And amidst all the 
trials and dangers she had under- 
gone, a certain degree of cheerfulness, 
the companion of a virtuous mind 
when left to its own free agency, had 
never deserted her: but she was now 
about to be deprived of this last con- 
solation. A darker storm threatened 
the tempest-tossed bark: to drive be- 
fore it was destruction ; and to turn 
and stem it would have been attended 
with equal danger. 

This was a strait that would have 
‘daunted the hardiest pilot. And me- 
naced by a danger that appeared as 
inevitable as it was shocking, Amanda 
was reduced to a state of mind be- 
tween madness aud despair. 

On rising in the morning, after a 
short, unquiet, and unrefreshing sleep, 
every object that met her eye inspired 
her with cause of fear or distrust. In 
each preparation for the day's work, 
with which habit had familiarised her, 
she saw something that bore particu- 
larly on her own circumstances ; and 
her fevered imagination depicted every 
one as aware of her uneasiness, and 
aiding and abetting the cause of it. 
Even Tata, who all unconscious of 
what was going forward, remarked 
on every passing occurrence, and 
with her wonted gaiety and good- 
humour rallied her for her want of 
liveliness, did not escape her suspicion. 
At one time she thought of disclosing 
to her Gaspar’s proposal to her, and 
asking her advice and assistance in 
the matter ; and then again she was 
withheld from it by a kind of con- 
sciousness that even supposing her to 
be perfectly indifferent to Frangois, 
and otherwise innocent of the whole 
transaction, one who should partici- 
pate so largely in the smart and pain 
arising from the wound was not a 
likely person to suggest a cure for it. 
More than once she was inclined to 
think that all Gaspar had said of 
Francois’s attachment to Tata was 
true; and the low voice of incipient 
jealousy whispered for a moment in 

er ear, but it was soon smothered by 
Vor. XIX.—No. 111. 
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too many contradictory recollections ; 
and she at last determined upon what 
was perhaps the best course she could 
have adopted under the circumstan- 
ces—viz., to wait till Francois should 
return from his work, and communi- 
cating the circumstance to him, see 
what he could devise for her relief. 

Accordingly on Frangois’s coming 
on shore in the evening, she carefully 
avoided Gaspar, and watching an op- 
portunity when she was unobserved 
amidst the preparations for fun and 
riot, she beckoned him apart, and 
bent her way with him towards the 
adjoining wood. 

The unusual caution and restraint 
of her manner prepared him for hear- 
ing something unpleasant ; and pro- 
ceeding in silence to a sequestered 
spot, she seated herself on the trunk 
of a fallen tree, the very one on which 
she had so lately made a disclosure so 
much more agreeable to him, and en- 
deavoured to collect her co: 
ideas, so as to make a commencement. 
Frangois perceived her embarrass- 
ment :— 

“ Well,” said he, seating himself 
beside her, and assaying to pass his 
arm round her waist, “what's the 
matter with my dear girl now—any 
thing ?” 

“‘ Matter,” said she, repelling his 
attempt; “ [hardly know how to tell 
it to you—how to begin. I’m so be- 
wildered that I’m hardly left the use 
of my senses.” She paused. 

«Why, how now,” said Frangois, 
“was Pedro——” 

‘No, no,” interrupted Amanda ; 
“ruffian as he is, I cared but little 
for him as long as I thought you and 
——” the hated name arrested her. 
‘* It’s Gaspar himself,” she: continued 
with an effort. ‘ Would you believes 
you and Tata were scarcely gone last 
night when he proposed to me to——” 

“ To what?” asked Frangois. 

“To take him for a——to m 
him,” she succeeded by a great effort 
in saying. “He offered,” she con- 
tinued, “to give you Tata; and said 
he was sure you were grown fond of 
her, and that she would be content to 
exchange. In fact, he settled all, and 
wanted me to consent to it.” 

Frangois was silent from astonish- 
ment. 

«1 don’t know,” she resumed, “ what 
on earth to do. We shall both be 

2D 
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murdered, I see plainly, if you won't 
leave the place.” 

Here she waited, half-expecting that 

Frangois would urge the old objection 
to the only remedy that suggested it- 
self to her, namely, at all risks quitting 
the place; and hardly venturing to 
— that he would consent to adopt 
t. 
* It’s hard to know what to do,” 
said Frangois, after thinking for a 
while. “If I put a ball through his 
heart, as I suppose I must, I don’t see 
what we shall be the better for it: 
Tata and the whole crew of them ‘ill 
be upon us.” 

« Ah no,” said Amanda, who even 
in her animosity to Gaspar felt a femi- 
nine reluctance to the leaden remedy 
oa ; “can’t you let us fly. We 

now the language used, and the ways 

of the natives ; and we could easily 
get away if you would but try it. 
Do, Frangois,” she said, leaning 
against the arm with which he had, 
despite of her repulse, encircled her, 
and reclining her head on his breast ; 
—ah do.” 

This was the sort of persuasion 
that had erst proved so fatal to the 
great progenitor of mankind, when 
the irresistible charms of Eve made 
amends for the falsity of her reason- 
ing; and Frangois felt much as we 
may suppose Adam to have done when 
such powerful eloquence prompted 
him to transgress. He pressed her 
affectionately to his bosom, and si- 
lencing the dictates of his better 
judgment— 

“ Well,” lie answered, “we must 
see about it. But you'll never be 
able to stand the fatigue of the woods: 
how will you ” 

* Oh,” interrupted Amanda, over- 
joyed, “I can—I can, you may de- 
pend upon it. When will you go— 
“ ?” 

“Oh,” said Frangois, dissembling 
his real sentiments, for he knew well 
the absurdity of such an attempt, and 
had moreover been for some time re- 
volving a more feasible plan for effect- 
ing Amanda’s escape,—that 'd be im- 
possible: we must see about getting 
some provision to start with. It would 
never do to go wholly unprepared.” 

* When, then,”“.asked Amanda, 


—— to-morrow ?” 
kness, which in the low lati- 
tudes succéeds. so quickly to sunset 
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and dusk, had now set in; and the 
thick foliage of the overhanging 
trees, intercepting the twinkling hght 
of the stars, rendered the surround- 
ing objects indistinct. The Mala- 
gache drum beating rude time to some 
shrill pipe in the distant canteen, alone 
broke in upon the stillness of the 
seene. And Francois who was ba- 
lancing in his mind whether he should 
continue to dissemble, or disclose to 
Amanda the project he had been 
forming, was hesitating to answer her 
last question. 

“ Well, Frangois,” said she implor- 
ingly, “ when will you go ?” 

“¢ When will you go, eh?” repeated 
a hoarse voice from behind her. 

The terrified girl clung to Frangois 
as he started to his feet. 

«* Here,” continued the speaker, 
“don’t you be in a hurry: d’ye see 
this ?” said he, presenting a pistol to 
his breast as he confrontedhim. “So 
you must get provisions for a start, 
must you? and you must put a ball 
through his heart too, eh? I always 
thought you wished well to that wood- 
spoiling rascal,” so he designated the 
carpenter, who it will be remembered, 
paid the penalty of -his desertion some 
time before: ‘ but I have you at last. 
Come, get under way. You didn’t ex- 
pect to start quite so soon, ma’am,” said 
he, addressing himself to Amanda; 
“but we'll see what Gaspar ’ll say to 
his pet and his faney-man. Come, be 
going,” he repeated, making a menac- 
ing display of his pistols. 

Resistance was vain ; the pistol was 
presented close to him; and Frangois 
knew by the voice that it was his old 
enemy, Pedro, who had surprised 
them. Holding Amanda's arm firmly 
to his side—his heart sick with vexa- 
tion, anger, and anticipation of the 
worst—he prepared to obey; and 
turning his face instinctively towards 
the trembling girl he was support- 
ing. 
“ Maybe she’d give me a kiss now 
to let you off,” said Pedro trium- 
phantly, at the same time bestriding 
the tree that was between them, in 
order to follow them close. 

At this moment Frangois perceived, 
that while indulging his malice and 
making the exertion necessary to cross 
the tree, Pedro had incautiously re- 
laxed his pistol arm. Nerving his 
whole frame for a desperate attempt 
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he sprang on him, seized hold of the 
pistol, and engaging him at a disad- 
vantage as he struggled to effect a 
landing on Ais side of the tree, he 
grappled with him, and wrenched the 
pistol from his hand. Pursuing his 
advantage, he turned his own weapon 
against him—it was loaded, carefully 
primed, and cocked—he placed the 
muzzle against his breast, and pulling 
the trigger, lodged its contents in it. 

Pedro uttered an abortive execra- 
tion as he tottered, still astride on the 
tree ; and his last thought as Francois 
pushed him from him, and he fell be- 
side it, was in all probability devoted 
to the formation of an unarticulated 
one. 

Francois leaned cautiously over the 
tree to examine him, while Amanda 
grasped hold of the arm from which 
he had just shaken her off. 

“Ah, is he hur dead ?” 
Amanda, in a trembling voice. 

** He is, 1 believe,” said Francois, 
evidently excited. 

“ Oh, Frangois,” said Amanda. 

Francois continued his examination 
of the quivering corpse. 

*¢ He’s done for,” said he, when he 
had ascertained to his satisfaction that 
the chargé had taken effect as he could 
have wished. “ Well, what's to be 
done now ?” said he, standing up and 
looking round him while he consi- 
dered. 

Amanda was silent ; the emergency 
was altogether beyond her powers to 
suggest a remedy. 

“ We must tell Gaspar,” said Fran- 
cois, recollecting himself. 

* Ah no,” said Amanda. 

“Oh we must,” replied Frangois; 
examining the corpse once more, to 
ascéttain if it was perfectly lifeless. 
“ He'll be well pleased, I know,” he 
continued. 

* Ah can’t you leave him there,” 
said Amanda: “say nothing about 
it,” 

“Oh no,” said Francois; “that would 
never do: he'd soon be found, and 
then how would it be with us. They'd 
know well who did it, or what's all 
the same, they'd give itto me. No, 
we thust tell Gaspar,” he repeated, 
after thinking for a moment: “he'll 
be glad to be rid of him I know.” 

Amanda had nothing more to urge. 
Fright, fear, hope, and anxiety suc- 

ing 86 Fapidly t6 each éther féii- 
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dered her passive; and Francois taking 
her arm, returned hastily along the 
narrow path towards the settlement. 

“What will you do, Francois?” 
said Amanda, when they had pro- 
ceeded some distance in silence. 

“T can’t tell,” said Frangois impa- 
tiently. My dear girl,” he added, 
“we must see, you know,” he con- 
tinued, expecting to hear her renew her 
solicitation to fly, “ and get out of one 
scrape before we get into another.” 

Little more passed between thei 
on the way; and arrived at Gaspar’s 
house, Frangois gave Amanda over to 
Tata, and taking Gaspar apart, com- 
municated to him what had happened, 
suppressing of course the conversa+ 
tion that had led to it. 

“And is he dead?” said Gaspar; 
his impatience hardly allowing of 
Frangois’s concluding his story. 

“ He is,” said Frangois. 

* That's right; my boy ; served him 
right, the scoundrel. You just saved 
me the trouble,” said Gaspar. “ But 
where is he?’’ he continued; “we 
must see about burying him.” 

Frangois explained where he was. 

“ Come along,” said Gaspar; “ we 
must get him out of the way beforé 
there’s any thing known about it.” 

And going to a shed where was a 
quantity of old cordage, he provided 
himself with some spun-yarn. 

“Now then,” said he, “ you léad 
the way.” 

Frangois obeyed, and they proceeded 
in silence to the place where Pedro’s 
body lay. Bundling it up, tying the 
legs together, and securing the arms 
along the sides, they took it between 
them aiid carried it by a circuitous 
and utifrequented path to a part of 
the beach sufficiently remote from the 
settlement, to prevent them being obs 
served. 

* Now then,” said Gaspar, * you 
and bring the boat along, while I look 
for a couple of stones.” 

Francois did as he was desired. 
The boat used to ply between the ves- 
sel and the shore was at hand; and 
by the time he had arrived with it, 
Gaspar had secured the stones with 
spun-yarn to the body. They got it 
into the boat, and pulled towards the 
middle of the bay. 

“Ho,” said Gaspar, resting on his 
oar, When he judged that they had 
got sufficiently far for theit purpose. 
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“think that'll do. Let’s heave him 
over.” 

« With a heart and a-half, I will,” 
said Francois, whose satisfaction on 
his own and Amanda’s account at 
being rid of so troublesome and un- 
preset a companion prompted this 

urst 

They lifted the body between them 
and consigned it to its watery grave. 

“ He was a troublesome scoundrel,” 
said Gaspar, looking thoughtfully 
round him, as he remained standing in 
the attitude in which he had launched 
the body over the boat’s side. 

“ That he was,” said Frangois. 

** He'll give us no more trouble,” 
said Gaspar, resuming hisoar. ‘Now 
then, the sooner we're back the bet- 
ter, before they miss us.” 

They gave way towards the shore. 

“ Say nothing about it,” said Gas- 

; “not even to Tata.” 

“ Oh trust me for that,” said Fran- 
ois. 

*«* Amanda will be glad,” continued 
Gaspar, as he plied his oar, “that he’s 
clean out of the way.” 

Francois made no reply; but like 
the taciturn parrot, he thought the 
more. Amongst other things, he 
thought that he might do worse than 
shove Gaspar over board after Pedro. 
They soon arrived at the beach, made 
the oat fast, and rejoined the rest. 
The dance went forward as usual, 
nothing the less merrily for Pedro’s 
absence ; and drunkenness, riot, and 
disorder were diminished just in the 
proportion that the number one bore 
to the number of votaries. 

The death of Pedro, though it 
had promised at first to produce 
such disastrous consequences to 
Amanda, had rather a beneficial ef- 
fect on her circumstances, inasmuch 
as it prevented Gaspar from impor- 
tuning her any further for the time 
on the subject of her marriage with 
him. For finding, to his great morti- 
fication, on his return with Frand¢ois 
from performing Pedro’s funeral ob- 
sequies, that Amanda had told Tata 
the whole transaction, he was de- 
terred by her being in possession of a 
secret she might have wielded to his 
annoyance, from making immediate 
experiment of a separation from her, 
—which he knew, notwithstanding the 
light in which he had represented it 
to Amanda, would be highly disagree- 


able to her on every account; and he 
determined in consequence to defer 
the execution of his purpose to a 
more convenient time. _ And in order 
to divert the attention of his comrades 
from the subject of Pedro’s myste- 
rious disappearance, he began to make 
the necessary preparations for a cruise ; 
but taking at the same time the pre- 
caution, in order to save appearances, 
of first instituting a search after 
Pedro. 

His affections, however, being now 
estranged from Tata,—he was not 
such an adept in the art of dissem- 
bling,—but that she perceived it ; and 
with a woman’s sharp eye in such 
matters, she also detected the cause of 
it. And poor Tata was doomed to feel 
the sting of jealousy; nothing divested 
of its acumen by seeing that Amanda 
gave Gaspar no encouragement. 

he pain it caused her was on the 
contrary rather aggravated by the 
latter circumstance ; for what can be 
more provoking than to see that ano- 
ther can effect without trouble or ex- 
ertion, what all our efforts and ener- 
gies are in vain directed to accomplish. 

No unseemly act, however, on Ta- 
ta’s part betrayed that she was fretting 
under the vexatious feeling that the 
friend of her choice had supplanted 
her in her husband’s affections. She 
was still the chief's daughter—the 
lady paramount in the place where it 
had been her misfortune to have her 
lot cast: too proud to descend to an 
altercation on the subject, too sensi- 
tive to make such a matter a topic of 
conversation, and too generous to re- 
quite on her friend an injury that she 
had indeed caused her, but in inflict- 
ing which she knew her to be not only 
an inactive but an unwilling agent : 
and it was even some time before one 
of those incidental trifles that are so 
continually occurring where friends 
are placed in such a predicament, 
showed what Tata felt. 

Amanda had given Tata a parasol, 
one of two or three which her mother’s 
care had provided her with for mak- 
ing her debut in India, and its gay 
colours, pretty fringe, and especially 
its intricate machinery, had greatly 
delighted Tata, and made it her con- 
stant companion and playtoy in her 
walks. It was in fact in her estima- 
tion so great an improvement on a 
platted palm or cocoanut branch, that 
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it had survived the chances that usually 
wait upon playtoys, and continued to 
delight and amuse her long after its 
novelty had passed. 

One evening as she and Amanda 
were walking on the beach, Tata 
making a great display of her parasol, 
and carrying it, as ladies sometimes 
will, not exclusively for the purpose 
of shading themselves, they met 
Gaspar returning with some of the 
others from the vessel. Tata was 
at the time inadvertently holding her 
parasol in the opposite direction from 
the sun,—for her complexion stand- 
ing little in need of such a preserva- 
tive, it was entirely an ornamental 
appendage with her. This circum- 
stance did not fail to attract Gaspar’s 
notice, and he called out as he ap- 
proached them,— 

“For God’s sake, Tata, why don’t 
you give that thing to Amanda? 
What the devil do you want with it ? 
Give it to Amanda. Give it to Aman- 
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da,” he continued, “she’s got some 
complexion to spoil: but you—why 
the pitch-kettle ‘ill be singing out fora 
parasol directly,” he said as he passed 
on. 

Tata said nothing in reply to this 
sally ; but before it was concluded she 
had glanced at Amanda an indignant 
look that caught her eye, and gave her 
too plainly to perceive that Tata re- 
garded her as a rival: it passed even 
quicker than the words that had caused 
it; but her accustomed loquacity en- 
tirely forsook her, and during the re- 
mainder of their walk her eye care- 
fully avoided meeting Amanda's ; and 
both of them being ill at ease, they 
soon, as by mutual consent, directed 
their steps towards the house: Aman- 
da under the painful anticipation of 
being bereft of a friend that was en- 
deared to her by her personal quali- 
fications, and the many kind offices 
that she had experienced from her. 


CHAPTER X. 


Or the many untoward events that had 
led to placing Amanda in so fearful 
and perilous a position, none had come 
fraught with more painful sensations 
than that of perceiving Tata's jealousy 
and distrust of her ; and even the dan- 
ger that Gaspar’s new vagary fore- 
boded to Frangois and herself, were 
but secondary considerations to the 
consciousness that she was destroying 
the peace of her excellent and simple- 
minded benefactress. 

Her situation was rendered still 
more deplorable by the constraint that, 
by Frangois’s advice, she was obliged 
to observe in her intercourse with him, 
as in order to mature a plan for her 
escape that he had been devising, he 
had recommended her to adopt such a 
line of conduct as should prevent Gas- 
par from altering the opinion he 
had formed of the nature of the rela- 
tionship that existed between him and 
her ; and should conceal from him 
that his own proposal was so odious to 
her as it really was. The time for 
Gaspar’s setting out upon another 
cruise was fast approaching; their 
preparations for sailing were nearly 
complete; and the prospect of her 
being left once more to her own 
resources, and new difficulties, unas- 


sisted by the advice and support of the 
friend tried by misfortune, and ap- 
proved by his conduct in many dan- 
gers, the repository of all her griev- 
ances, her last hope and stay in her 
afflictions, was before her. 

Under these distressing reflections, 
it was with no small anxiety she 
one morning heard from Gaspar that 
Francois was ill. He at the same time 
recommended him to Tata’s care and 
attention ; and having breakfasted, he 
set off with the rest for the vessel. 
She immediately repaired to the hut 
in which Francois slept, where she 
found him seated on his mat on the 
floor, having more the appearance of 
being employed in thought, than suf- 
fering much pain. 

« Well, Francois,” said she, as she 
entered, * what's the matter ?” 

“Oh, not much,” said Francois, 
archly; “you needn’t be greatly 
alarmed ; I don’t think I shall die this 
time. Where's Gaspar,” he added, 
cautiously. 

** Gone on board,” said she. 

« And the rest ?” 

“‘ They're gone too, I believe,” said 
Amanda. 

«Oh, but you must be sure,” said 
he; “go and see; and when the 
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coast’s clear, come to me, I’ve got 
something to say toyou. Tell Tata,” 
said he, rising and going towards the 
door, “to bring me some breakfast. 
It needn't be rice water too,” he 
added, snatching a kiss from her, when 
he had looked out and satisfied himself 
that there was no one near. 

The unusual gaiety and roguery of 
his manner, when she had expected to 
find him in so different a cue, imparted 
some of its spirit to Amanda, and 
without waiting to make further in- 

uiry, she hastened to obey his injunc- 
tions ; and having ascertained that all 
Gaspar’s companions had followed him 
on board the vessel, and given his mes- 
sage to Tata, she returned to Frangois. 
 T’ve told Tata, Francois,” said she, 
as she entered his hut; “and they're 
all gone.” 

Are they ?—thank you, that’s all 
right then,” said he, rising and press- 
ing her affectionately to his bosom. 
** But to say truth,” he continued, as- 
suming a more serious air ; “ this isn’t 
what I wanted with you. I've been 
obliged to sham this sickness, to get an 
opportunity of speaking to you and 
Tata about——” He hesitated. 

* About what ?” said Amanda, eager- 
ly, for she had a perception of what 
was coming. 

« About your getting away,” said he. 

« Ah,” said Amanda, “ what is it 2” 

** You see,” he continued ; “if you 
were but once away, I could easily fol- 
low you. Now what I’ve been think- 
ing is this: there’s the old chief, 
Tata’s father, is constantly going 
backwards and forwards with slaves 
and other things, between this and 
Voulu Voulu, where there’s a trade 
always going on with Mauritius ; and 
I often thought that if he could but be 
got to take you there, you'd easily get 
your passage to Mauritius in some of 
the trading vessels. Now this affair 
that’s made Tata so jealous of you, is 
just the thing for our purpose. Be- 
fore, we could never have got her to 

Gaspar such a trick; but now 
shell be delighted to see you gone. 
We'll explain to her, you know, that 
the old man need say nothing, but that 
he’d picked you up on the coast, where 
you'd been left by some notorious 
seoundrels that had run away with the 
ship; and that you'll say soles about 
Gaspar or this place ; and I'll be bound 
that we'll manage it all.” 
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Amanda’s delight at seeing a ray of 
hope of her deliverance may be easily 
conceived ; but when so feasible and 
well-concerted a plan for effecting it 
was laid before her, her joy and grati- 
tude to Francois knew no bounds. 
She threw her arms around his neck, 
and a flood of tears alone expressed it. 

Frangois would have willingly con- 
tinued in so enviable an embrace any 
length of time ; but fearing to indulge 
too long in such a gratification, at so 
critical a juncture— 

** Well,” said he, when she had a 
little recovered from her ecstacy of 
delight, “won't that do ?” 

“ Oh yes,” said she ; “ but how will 
you manage ?” 

“Oh, never mind me,” said he; 
*T'll follow you, never fear; but I 
must go this trip with Gaspar, you 
know; for you can’t get away till he’s 
gone. Tata must get ready some ex- 
cuse about you by the time we come 
back; say youre dead—any thing, 
whatever she thinks best ;”’ and he was 
going to devise a suitable pretence. 

* You don’t mean to say though, 
that you wouldn’t come away immedi- 
ately after me ?” 

«Oh, certainly not,” replied Fran- 
gois; “I must go with Gaspar, don’t 
you see ?” 

But it is possible for a man to be too 
disinterested, even in love—so much 
so, as to make his mistress doubt his 
having any real affection for her ; and 
Frangois now found himself in this 
predicament. 

‘* Francois,” said Amanda, evincing 
by her manner, great displeasure ; 
** say no more.” 

«« Why not 2” said he in disappointed 
astonishment. 

«« Ah, Francois,” she continued, in a 
solemn tone, “I see plainly that all 
Gaspar has been saying is true.” 

* How—about what 2” said he, im- 
patiently. 

“ You only want,” she continued ; 
“to get me away, and stay behind 
with——” 

* With whom?” said he; his im- 
patience taking the character of ve- 
hemence, for a perception of her sus- 
picion now struck him. 

* With Tata,” said she. 

Oh! and is it possible,” said he, 
in great indignation, “that you could 
think for a moment that I could enter- 
tain such a thought ? No, Amanda,” 
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he eontinued, softening his tone a 
little ; “now, indeed, you wrong me ; 
to think that I'd give you up for—for 
a negress ?”—so he designated poor 
Tata, in his anxiety to efface the im- 
pression that had so unseasonably 
taken hold of Amanda's mind. “ You 
can’t surely,” he continued; “think 
that I'd be guilty of such an such 
want of taste—such ingratitude.” 

There is something in the honest 
energy of a person acting under the 
impulse of upright intentions, that 
when he disavows an unworthy act or 
thought, of which he has been accused 
or suspected, conveys immediate assu- 
vance of the rectitude of his pur- 

se. 

Well,” said Amanda, apparently 
satisfied on the latter head ; “ perhaps 
I—— I believe I did; but I never 
could, Francois, bring myself to go 
without you, and leave you behind, 
most probably to be murdered when 
they find I’m gone ;” and a tear at the 
thought, starting from her eye, rolled 
down her care-worn, but still beautiful 
eheek. 

* Oh, but,” said Frangois, kissing 
her gaily, in order to assure her, 
“there’s not the slightest fear of it. 
We'll get Tata to make a grave over 
you, @ la Malagache, and say you died 
ef the marsh fever; and hew is Gas. 
par to know any thing about it? Be. 
sides, he'll never think more about it, 
when he finds you're dead. He'll 
never suspect any thing te the con- 
trary.” Here he paused in expecta- 
tion of areply. ‘ But at all events, 
Amanda,” he eontinued, impressively, 
“it’s the only way—you never will get 
away in any other—and now or never 
is your time, I fear.” 

These were words of deep import ; 
Amanda felt their force, and she was 
hesitating between her unwillingness 
to part with Frangois, and her approval 
of his plan and advice ; while he, un- 
willing to press her any more at the 
time, was waiting in expectation of her 
reply, when Tata entered with his 
breakfast. 

Her arrival came opportunely to 
Frangois's aid. The great change that 
the jealousy and distrust under which 
she had been for some time labour- 
ings had, notwithstanding her wish to 
oblige, produced in her demeanour, 
struck both Frangois and Amanda 
forcibly, as she set down his breakfast 
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ond silently invited him to partake 
of it.” 

* You'd better let me speak to Tata 
about it,” said Frangois. 

Amanda motioned her assent, by an 
uneasy gesture ; and Frangois having 
thanked Tata for her care, praised her 
eookery, and conciliated her by some 
remarks suited to the oceasion, began 
cautiously to break the matter to 
as he eat his breakfast. 

Amanda stood watching the effeet of 
the progress of his disclosure on hers 
with intense anxiety and interest ; but 
as the conversation between them was 
carried on, on Frangois’s part, through 
the medium of such Malagache as a re- 
sidence of a few months in the place 
had made him master of, we shall not 
follow them through the windings that 
frequent misconception and ex 
tion on the part of both of them ren- 
dered unavoidable. 

These occurred so frequently at the 
commencement of their conversation, 
that they necessarily occasioned: con- 
siderable delay, before Tata could be 
made to comprehend the object that 
Francois had in view. But as soon as 
she perceived the drift of his negotia- 
tion, her wits were suddenly and re- 
markably sharpened ; she understeod 
all his eccentricities of expression and 
mistakes in Malagache phraseology 
easily, her native good humour re- 
turned, and she looked Amanda onee 
more straight in the face, 

The alteration produced on them 
all seemed the effeet of magie. Poor 
Amanda was so delighted at being re- 
stored to Tata’s confidence and fami- 
Rareiga that she entered heartily inte 
the spirit of the conversati = 
gested means and cleared away aif - 
eulties; and Tata embracing Fran. 
gois’s pro at once, promised her 
co-operation and assistance. . The 
preparatory arrangements were forth« 
with made; and Tata engaged to 
make her father perform the part that 
had been assigned to him, saying she 
expected him in a day or two—but 
not to leave any thing to chanee, she 
herself proposed to send a messenger 
to insure his coming; and such was 
her haste, that she prepared to go on 
the spur of the moment and select a 
trusty one. 

Frangois was in such delight at fimd- 
ing his proposal so readily and heartily 
embraced by Tata, that he felt se 
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cure of success ; and congratulating 
Amanda upon the certainty of her de- 
livery, he spent some time after Tata’s 
departure, in those endearments which 
the prospect of a speedy separation 
from her under such favourable ap- 
ances warranted. He strengthened 
er resolution—buoyed up her failing 
spirits—and soothed the fears that the 
near view of so arduous and critical 
a part as she was, by his advice, about 
to undertake, began to raise in her 
timid and delicate mind; not for- 
getting altogether the deep interest 
that he had himself in the stake about 
to be risked. 

* And now, Amanda,” he said, after 
having in some degree assured her ; 
as it’s likely I shan’t have many more 
opportunities of speaking to you, when 
you arrive in Mauritius, as please God 

ou will, remember me. I know you, 
indeed, too well, to think that you'll 
forget me. But 1 know, too, the dif- 
ficulties that you'll have to contend 
with ; and that your parents would 
never consent to your being thrown 
away on poor Francois. I couldn't, 
indeed, expectit. But then, the world 
is large, and though we never could 
live happily in Mauritius, there are 
other places; we could go to India. 
Perhaps, indeed, I’m asking too much 
of you—to expect that you should fol- 
low me through life, when I’ve nothi 

but a heart to offer. But if I am— 

* Francois,” said Amanda, patheti- 
cally, “ you accused me just now of 
wronging you, but now aren’t you 
doing me an injustice in your turn? 
Do you think that I can ever forget 
what you've been to me—” and here 

in a tear started to her eye— 
“what you've done for me? No, 
Frangois, I never can,” and dashing 
away the tear; “I never will—I 
know, as you said, that we could 
never expect to be happy at home, 
because——” 


But this was a delicate subject, as it 
involved all the disabilities under 
which Francois laboured of colour, in- 
feriority of condition, the prejudices 
long since mentioned, &c. 

* You wouldn’t have me break my 
father’s heart; that I know you 
wouldn't.” 

This demanded a sort of apology. 

“And he, you know, hasn’t seen 
- all that has happened, all that has 
passed between us. But my uncle 
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will listen to reason—and if he doesn't, 
the world is large, as you said.” 

Here she, paused, and Francois, who 
had been listening to her in an ecstacy 
of delight, answered, as he clasped her 
to his bosom— 

‘‘ My darling, noble girl, the world 
is large ; and I have hands as well as a 
heart, and while I have the use of them, 
you shall never have cause to repent 
of your choice, of the honour you've 
done me. If your uncle should be 
sufficiently savage to refuse to receive 
you, I shall still be able to provide 
for you.” 

«I know it, Frangois,” said Aman- 
da; “the hand that saved me from 
Pedro, will still protect me. No other 
ever shall; and no matter what hap- 

ns, or what the consequence may 
oe wherever you choose to go, I'll go 
with you. Of that you may be as- 
sured.” 

« Oh, well,” said Froncois, “ that'll 
do, we'll find some place. And now, 
my dearest Amanda,” he continued, 
after a short pause; “don’t let me 
keep you too long; for once, I must 
drive you away from me; some of them 
will be coming on shore for something, 
and I wouldn’t for the world they 
should find you here. So one kiss 
more, and good-by for the —_ 
I'll take care to let you know how we 
get on.” 

And so saying with a prudent exer- 
cise of self-denial on both their parts, 
they separated: Amanda looking for- 
ward with pleasure, or at least without 
pain, to meeting Tata; and Frangois 
resuming his pretence of sickness. He 
stretched himself on his mat, and gave 
himself up to the most delightful flow 
of ideas, fancying, in his waking 
dream, that he ‘saw Amanda restored 
to her home—then himself arriving 
after a series of toil and danger, re- 
ceiving the thanks of her parents, and 
even gaining their consent to her ac- 
companying him to some distant land, 
where they could with propriety be 
joined in wedlock: and going on to 
complete the ideal drama he had ar- 
ranged with happiness too exquisite 
ever to be realized, he suddenly roused 
to the recollection of reality; and 
nerving himself for acting in very dif- 
ferent circumstances, he prepared to 
meet Gaspar_on his return to dinner. 

As Gaspar returned, in passing the 
house in which Francois was, on the 
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way to his own, he turned in to see 
how he did, inquiring how he got 
on. Frangois replied that he was 
much better, at the same time artfully 
insinuating that it was all owing to the 
good care that Tata had taken of him. 

“* She did,” said Gaspar, “ and that’s 
a sign she likes you, my boy. If Pedro 
had ,been ill, I'll be bound she would 
not have troubled herself much about 

m.” 

“T don’t know,” said Francois ; “ but 
I know she brought me so good a 
breakfast, that I feel as well as ever 
after it.” 

‘ That’s right,” said Gaspar, going ; 
* then you'll be able to come on board 
after dinner.” 

Frangois replied in the affirmative. 

After dinner he joined Gaspar and 
the rest; and the preparations for their 
departure went on briskly. 

The circumstances required that he 
should keep up the appearance of in- 
difference with respect to Amanda; 
and avoiding, on that account, any 
lengthened interview with her, little 
passed between them worth relating, 
till the arrival of Tata’s father, a day 
or two before Gaspar’s departure. 

On his arrival, Tata acquainted 
him with the change that had taken 
place in Gaspar’s affections, and endea- 
voured to engage him to perform the 
part she had undertaken for him 
in his absence; but as he heard the 
detail of her fears and jealousies with 
the indifference of one who thinks such 
matters of but trifling import, and 
considered her proposal with the cau- 
tion and circumspection of age ; his 
tardiness accorded but ill with the 
pace at which she was desirous of 
moving in the attainment of the wish 
upon which her heart was now set. 

Francois, however, had anticipated 
some slowness on the part of the old 
man: and on Tata’s acquainting him, 
(in answer to his eager inquiries on 
the evening of her father’s arrival, 
after the reception that her proposal 
had met,) with her father’s backward- 
ness, he was prepared with a weightier 
argument than any she had made 
use of. At his desire, Tata procured 
him an immediate interview with her 
father; and after having impressed 
on him the little trouble and still 
smaller risk he would incur, he then 
held out to him the prospect of a 
rich reward, which he assured him 
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Amanda's parents would not fail to 
convey to him through the hands of 
some of the agents at Voulu-voulu. 
In proof of their ability to do so, and 
their lavish heedlessness of expense 
where Amanda was concerned, he ap- 
pealed to the testimony of the magni- 
ficent outfit with which she had been 
provided ; many more vestiges of 
which than the parasol had met his 
eye. 

: This was the reasoning suited 
to the old man’s capacity. His scru- 
ples were gradually overcome, as he 
balanced the chances and the gold, 
and found the latter scale to prepon- 
derate ; and to Frangois’s inexpressible 
joy, he agreed to carry Amanda to 
Voulu-voulu. His consent once given, 
too, it greatly added to Frangois’s 
pleasure, to perceive that he was as 
firmly bent on performing his part, as 
either he, Tata, or Amanda could have 
wished ; for, before the termination of 
their interview, he began to stipulate 
for the amount of the reward he 
was to receive for his services, which 
he took care to magnify to the utter- 
most; and Francois having satisfied 
him on this head, they parted, well 
pleased with their respective prospects. 

It was night, and the inmates of the 
hold were prosecuting their ,usual 
amusements and pastime with redou- 
bled ardour, in the prospect of a speedy 
termination being put to them by their 
d e, as Francois, Tata, and her 
father returned from their secret in- 
terview towards the canteen. 

“ Tata,” said Frangois, as they took 
different roads, on approaching the 
place, “tell Amanda to watch, and as 
soon as Gaspar’s asleep, to come to 
me in the boat-house on the beach: do 
you mind? I'll wait for her.” 

He selected the place as being most 
out of the way. , 

Tata assented, and he joined the 
rest, and with a heart set upon a very 
different purpose, took part in their 
frivolities. Gaspar himself was, con- 
trary to his usual custom, partaking in 
them, but long before the others he 
retired to rest, and Frangois, watching 
his opportunity, soon after stole away, 
and took his post as agreed on in the 
boat-house, where he waited for some 
time before Amanda came. 

Her stealthy, timid step, at length 
announced her approach ; and advanc- 
ing to meet her, he saluted her affec- 
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tionately, and leading her into the 
farthest part of the shed, behind some 
oe of old cables, and unserviceable 

ats— . 

« | wouldn't,” said he, ‘ ge to that 
unlucky wood again; and besides, 
there’s no fear of our being surprised 
here. Well,’ said he, as he seated 
himself against an old boat and encir- 
eled her waist with his arm, “ we've 
settled all.” 

« Ah,” said Amanda. 

* Yes,” said he, “didn’t Tata tell 

a 2?” 

Yes,” said Amanda, “ she told 
me something, but I couldn’t exactly 
understand it; I didn’t know that 
you'd finished.” 

« Oh well, we have, and delightfully 
too,” said he; “and now I want to 
tell you what you're to do.” 

Amanda composed herself to listen. 

* You see the old chief is to come 
a8 soon as we're gone.” 

« But when are you going?” wist- 
fully interrupted Amanda.” 

“The day after to-morrow, they 
say,” said he ; “ but perhaps it'll be the 
day after that; but no matter.” 

A deep sigh from Amanda showed, 
however, that it was matter of deep 
import to her. 

He won't come for you till we go, 
and Tata’s to have every thing pe 
She'll go as if on a visit to her father, 
and you'll start from his place, so that 
nobody will know any thing about it 
here.” 

In the exeellence of this arrange- 
ment, however, Amanda giving no 
teken of acquiescence, Frangois con- 
tinued— 

«It's true you'll have along journey.” 

** How far is it ?” asked Amanda, 

« Why,” said Frangois, willing to 
make the best of it, “about sixty 
leagues, I believe; the chief says he’s 
always about five-and-twenty days tra- 
velling it; but he'll have plenty of 
hands with him, and they ‘ll be able to 
make you a palanquin,” (so Frangois 
aneel a Malagache litter,) “and carry 
you whenever you're tired.” 

But all this care and foresight failing 
te produce the effect of raising Aman- 
da's spirits, Frangois continued after a 
short pause— 

* And when you arrive at Voulu- 
voulu, mind, Amanda, you're to say 
nothing about Gaspar. Such as he is 
he’s been kind to us, and I'd rather 
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that any one else was the means of 
discovering on him, or injuring him.” 

Oh yes,” said Amanda. 

« Besides, you know,” continued 
Frangois, “ I've got to get away yet, 
and it may be a long time before I get 
achance, You can say, as I told you 
before, that the crew mutinied and 
ran away with the vessel, and that you 
were received by a native chief, that 
carried you with him, after some time, 
to Voulu-voulu: all that will be true, 
you know.” 

Amanda assented. 

Above all,” he continued, “ say no- 
thing about me; for they'd never be- 
lieve that I hadn’t some hand in run- 
ning away with the vessel.” 

«Oh no,” said Amanda, “I1’ll not 
say a word about you.” 

* And when I arrive in Mauritius, 
I'll send you word by my mother, and 
we ‘ll see what’s to be done.” 

* Yes,” said Amanda, 

* Ts all settled now ?” said he. 

I believe so,” replied Amanda. 

« Frangois had sealed the agreement 
with a kiss, and he stood for some time 
foretasting the pleasure of having ae- 
complished what had so long, by day 
and by night, occupied his mind, and 
towards which his undivided energies 
and powers of invention had been un- 
eeasingly directed. 

“ And now, my dearest, dearest 
Amanda,” he said, essaying once more 
te embrace her, “ it’s time that I 
should bid you good-by; for after 
this , 

Poor Amanda burst into tears, and 
reclined her head on the bosom that 
contained as noble and generous a 
heart as ever won the affections of a 
lovely woman, 

Frangois desisted ; he soothed and 
consoled her by every argument that 
he thought best adapted to the pur- 
pose, and without the strictest adher- 
ence to truth and probability; and 
after having succeeded in somewhat 
reassuring her, he resumed the thread 
of his subject. 

* You must try,” said he, “ not to 
appear to take our sailing too much 
to heart ; it might only make Gaspar, 
perhaps, suspect something. Cheer 
up, my darling girl,” he continued 
gaily, “if I don’t get away when we 
come back, why I shall before long, 
and then we shall soon meet.” 

The confidence with which he ex« 
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pressed himself, imparting some of its 
7 to Amanda, dissipated a little 
the anxiety and fear that her timidity 
naturally occasioned her. 

«* When you arrive at Voulu-voulu,” 
continued Frangois, “ you might write 
to me by the old chief as he returns ; 
though, perhaps, you'd better not.” 

«* Oh yes, I will,” said Amanda. 

«No, you'd better not,” said Fran- 
gois, “ your letter might fall into Gas- 
par’s hands: besides, the ehief will 
tell me all about you.” 

« And now, once more, my dearest 
Amanda,” he said, conducting her cau- 
tiously towards the open space before 
the shed, “let me wish you good- 
b ey 

"suite succeeded by a great effort 
in preventing her feelings from again 
getting the better of her. 

‘¢ For when the day arrives for our 
sailing, I sha'n’t be able to take leave 
of you as I could wish.” 

He led her in silence to within a 
shert distance of Gaspar’s house. 

“TI won't go any further,” said he. 
* Good night,” kissing her tenderly, 
“and canta may God bless you ;” 
and they parted. 

Amanda crept cautiously to her mat, 
and Francois having watched her re- 
ceding figure till he could distinguish 
it entering the house, turned slowly 
away in the direction of the beach. 
He seated himself near its mar- 
gin, and enjoyed for some time, un- 
alloyed even by the near approach of 
his separation from what on earth he 
held dearest, the serene and quiet gra- 
tification. 

The next day completed the prepa- 
rations for their departure, and as in 
going and returning on the several 
errands in which he was employed, he 
had frequent opportunities of seeing 
Amanda, he watched her with a 
yearning heart, but it behoved him to 
set her the example of self-denial : 
once only she asked him if he knew 
when they were to sail. 

“To-morrow, Gaspar says,” was 
the laconic reply ; for he saw that the 
slightest irresolution on his part would 
bring to her eyes the tears that were 
collecting in abundance. 

The morning came; and of all the 
sad hearts upon which that morning's 
sun arose, not one, perhaps, was 
more thoroughly overborne with grief 
and dejected than Amanda's. 


A Tale of the Indian Sease— Chap. X. 
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All hands were engaged in unmoor- 
ing the vessel, that she might be ready 
to take advantage of the tide that 
served about noon; this done, they 
returned on shore to breakfast and 
take leave of their friends. 

Groups of native women, some of 
them with dingy infants at their breasts, 
now began to assemble on the beach ; 
and the seamen, exchanging rude and 
ribaldrous farewells with them, showed 
how little the affections of either were 
engaged. Most of them assembled at 
breakfast in Gaspar’s house; and after 
other topics had been noisily exhausted, 
Amanda as usual supplied them with 
one. 

“Where is she?” called one, when 
the subject had been introduced, for 
she had not been able to summon up 
courage to meet Frangois in the pre+ 
sence of so many at so critical a 
time. 

‘¢ Oh! she’s in the dumps, of course,” 
said another. 

** Will you have courage to give her 
a kiss, Frangois?” asked a third. 

* Not he,” answered the other; 
“ Pedro’s not here to prick him up.” 

This gave the conversation a new 
turn ; and the subject of Pedro's un- 
accountable disappearance was dis, 
eussed. . 

“Till nab him yet,” said Gaspar, 
after their surmises had been exhausted 
tono purpose in endeavouring to assign 
a cause for it, “or I’m mistaken, 
Coroller,” said he to his father-in-law, 
who was present, “when you catch 
him keep him in irons till I come; 
but I need not tell you what to do with 
him.” 

** Amanda, d’ye hear that ?” shouted 
one, knowing her to be in the next 
room; “ doesn’t that do you good ?” 

* Won't you come out and see Pedro 
in irons, Amanda?” called another ; 
and Amanda’s love for Frangois was 
once more brought on the éapis. 

Frangois listened to them with a 
satisfaction that in some degree coun- 
terbalanced his grief at parting with 
Amanda; and the triumph that he 
felt at having at length achieved her 
liberation from amongst them pre- 
vented his deigning a reply. But as 
the subject was one that Gaspar could 
no longer hear with indifference, he 
cut short the conversation by rising 
abruptly, and, looking at the sun, 
announced te them that the tide was 
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turned, and that it was time to be 
going. 

All were immediately on their legs— 
some calling for a parting glass, others 
taking leave of their friends, while 
Tata occupied herself with Gaspar, 
and overwhelmed him with attentions 
that he would willingly have dispensed 
with. 

Amidst the noise and bustle, Amanda, 
who had heard Gaspar’s summons, pre- 
sented herself at the door of the ad- 
joining apartment, and Francois, whose 
eye had been anxiously directed to it, 
advanced to take his farewell of her. 
Her pale wan cheek, her parched lips, 
and glassy eyes, gave to her whole 
countenance a woe-begone, piteous ap- 
pearance, that excited the sympathy of 
the few careless spectators, who, hav- 
ing no concerns of their own to at- 
tend to, were occupied with her’s. 

“Indeed, you may fairly give her a 
kiss,” shouted one to Francois, as he 
lingered with her hand within his, his 
heart bursting at beholding her dis- 
tress. 

“ Give her a kiss—why don’t you 
give her a kiss?” resounded from two 
or three. 

« Give her a kiss, man,” said Gaspar, 
who had been watching them askance. 

The prolonged pressure of her hand 
seemed to invite him; he could not 
resist availing himself of the permis- 
sion; he stooped and (was it for the 
last time ?) hastily embraced her. 

“ Good-by,” said he; ‘ God bless 
ou—I know he will,” he added in a 
w voice. 

The benediction, pronounced in a 
place where she had hitherto heard 
the name of God mentioned only for 
the purposes of blasphemy, came to 
her Pruvsed spirit like balm to a fes- 
tering wound ; and the consoling as- 
surance that accompanied it, and the 
confident manner in which it was de- 
livered, inspiring her with resolution, 
her countenance brightened, and she 
intimated her intention of accompany- 
ing them to the water's edge. 

Frangois’s delight at seeing the 
change was as instantaneous as the 
change that produced it. The weight 
of grief that had been hanging at his 
heart, was at once removed from it, 
and, offering her his arm, they set out 
with the rest towards the beach. This 
produced popes rp wid and merri- 
ment as they walked along. 


Gaspar, the Pirate ; 
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* Didn't I know,” said one, “ that a 
kiss would set all right.” 

“Oh!” said another, “but Pedro 
was the man that knew what was good 
for the girls, after all.” 

** He was a scoundrel,” said Gaspar, 
who, of all the party, was certainly the 
least pleased. 

“T don’t know,” said he, who 
had suggested the successful remedy, 
“about Pedro; but I think when I go 
back to France, I'll set up as a lady's 
doctor.” 

Francois was now in a temper to 
bear with and take part in their jokes. 
Not prone to laugh at every trifle, 
when his vivacity had received a suffi- 
cient stimulus, bo could be gayest of 
the gay; and with Amanda on his 
arm, it would have at any time re- 
quired something more than a joke at 
his expense to have daunted him. 

“You're taking all the credit to 
ere A said he. “I think you'd 

etter take me into partnership.” 

“ Not I,” said the other, “I'd like 
to have all the profit to myself.” 

Frangois thought that for once the 
profit was on his side ; but not choosing 
to point the attention of his comrades 
that way, he forebore the remark, and 
they proceeded on their way. 

This was, however, but one of those 
gleams of sunshine that are occasionally 
seen to burst forth on the darkest 
days ; and it was soon overpowered 
by the attendant atmosphere of sombre 
circumstance. They presently arrived 
at the beach, where a couple of boats 
and several canoes were waiting to 
take them on board. 

“ You'd better not comeany further,” 
said Francois, pressing Amanda’s hand 
affectionately, while the others were 
engaged in the bustle of getting on 
board the boats. 

** God bless you,” said he, embracing 
her hastily—* good-by ;” and tearing 
himself from her, he jumped on board 
one of the boats. 

** Well done!” shouted two or three 
voices. 

Hallo!” said Gaspar, looking 
round, “ aren’t you coming on board, 
Amanda ?” 

Amanda stood motionless and silent. 

“ Oh, well,” said he, getting out of 
the boat in which he had taken his 
place, “I must shake hands, at all 
events.” 

«© Good-by, 


my girl,” said he, 
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“we'll soon be back,” shaking hands 
with her kindly. “Keep up your 
heart ;” and, resuming his place, they 
shoved off. 

“‘ Good-by, Amanda—good-by, the 
little darling,” was repeated by most 
of the crew, as she stood for some 
time on the shore, looking, she knew 
not at what, her eyes dazzled by the 
bright mirror before her ; till, finding 
her head growing dizzy and her 
strength failing, she receded a few 
steps, and, leaning against an old gun- 
carriage, she followed the boats with 
her eyes till they arrived alongside the 
vessel. 

As Frangois mounted the side he 
waved his hat to her, and, bursting 
into a flood of tears, she seated herself 
and watched the progress of the ma- 
neeuvres. 

In a few minutes the flickering 
canvas was waving to and fro in the 
wind, and the topsail-yards began to 
mount slowly along the masts to the 
“cheerily” song. The anchor was 
then. speedily hove up, the sails 
trimmed, and the vessel moved gently 
and gracefully towards the pass. On 


ree | it, her hull was immediately 


hidden from Amanda’s sight ; but while 
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an inch of her loftiest spars was visible, 
she strained her eyes in pursuit of 
them, and when they gradually receded 
behind the intervening trees that grew 
on the sloping ground, she continued 
to gaze at the spot where they had 
disappeared, hardly crediting her eyes 
that they had vanished, fancy still 
— the tall and taper masts to 
er strained optics ; till, the delusion 
suddenly passing, she rallied her be- 
wildered senses and failing strength, 
and rose and returned towards the 
house. 

The establishment was almost de- 
serted; men, women and children 
having accompanied the vessel on her 
way out to sea, or betaken themselves 
to the points from whence they might 
have a last sight of her. The loneli- 
ness of the place was in keeping with 
the lonesome, desolate state of her 
feelings ; and on reaching the house 
she laid herself down on her mat, and 
for some hours gave herself up to the 
indulgence of her grief, interrupted 
only by the contemplation of the 
strange and fearful events that had 
passed, and the anticipation of what 
new chances fortune might have in 
store for her. 
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LETTER—NO. III 


Lucea, April 9, 1838. 
Arter despatching my last letter 
from Genoa, on the 6th, we set out 
for Chiavari, a five hours’ journey, 
through a rich, finely-cultivated coun- 
try, the road admirable, carried 
through three grottos cut in the 
solid rock. From the entrance of 
the first, about fifteen Roman miles 
from Genoa, there is an interesting 
vista-like view of the whole line of 
coast, and of the noble-looking city 
itself. Next morning we began the 
ascent of the Bracco, one of the lof- 


tiest passes of the Apennines, but it is 
at Savona the chain is said to com- 
mence, and the Maritime Alps to ter- ~ 
minate. 

In their general outline the Apen- 
nines have neither the sharpness nor 
grandeur of the Alps; their forms 
are eofter, and more undulating. So 
far as we have seen to-day, there is a 
total absence of cultivation,—there 
seems to be absolutely no soil: a few 
— occasionally primroses, vio- 
ets, and sweet-briar were the only 
traces of vegetation that greeted us on 
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our way. Some one has described the 
Apennines as like a tumultuous sea 
suddenly stilled. This gives too grand 
an idea, at least of this pass. Still, 
the aspect of the range is interesting, 
from the variety of form, and surpass- 
ing diversity of colouring in the 
rocks,—an interest sufficient to while 
away much of the tedium of a three 
hours’ slow ascent. 

I wish, for your satisfaction, I were 
a geologist, or even a botanist for my 
own. Every mile of this journey 
makes me more and more aware how 
much of interest I lose in being nei- 
ther. I mean never again to despise 
mere smatterers in knowledge, pro- 
vided they be modest in their bearing. 
Even a smattering might improve in 
such opportunities, but ignorance has 
not an inch of ground to build upon. 
I ean only tell you there was constant 
pleastre to the eye in admiring the 
varied hues and tints which harmo- 
nized so beautifully, and constant em- 
ployment for the mind in contempla- 
ting the never-ending variety of these 
noble works of nature. Yet, (and 
hére I know you will not agree with 
me,) in her grandest as in her more 
smiling aspects, she never seems to 
me so directly, so evidently to bear 
the impress of God’s own Spirit— 
never so intimately to connect the 
Creator with his creature man, as the 
works of those great artists in sculp- 
ture and in painting, whose names 
form the undying glory of Greece and 
this favoured country. 

Whilst I write the “never,” the 
snow-mountains of Switzerland rise 
before me in all their silent majesty 
and awful grandeur, and I pause to 
consider if any object of nature or of 
art can bear comparison with them,— 
they are indeed the children of eter- 
nity, “ an ever freshly-uttered word of 
God.” But how I have wandered 
from the Apennines, and left you on 
the Corniche, as this admirable road 
is named—one of the many fine works 
of which the idea and plan mark 
the energetic rule of Napoleon in 
Italy, though the merit of executing 
it belongs to the Sardinian govern- 
ment. Scarcely a pebble has dis- 
turbed the easy motion of the ear- 
riage, and though it is often, as Mrs. 
Starke says, carried along the brink 
of 4 tremendous précipicé; you neéd 
not have been alarmed for tis by her 
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description. She says truly it would 
not be quite safe with a restive horse ; 
—what road would? The _post- 
horses are docile and obedient to the 
voice of their riders, and as to the 
wind, it must be very high indeed to 
injure travellers here more than in 
any other such elevated situation. 
We descended to Mattarana, catching 
every now and then a glimpse of the 
sea. Thence to Borghetto, seven 
miles, is a gradual descent also. Here 
begins another ascent, and at its sum- 
mit the Gulf of Spezia lay before us. 
It was a lovely view. The mountains 
in the distance, covered with snow, 
were glittering in the rich glow of the 
setting sun, and the little town of 
Spezia, embosomed in acacias, and 
lying on the edge of the sea, looked 
as peaceful and picturesque as Italian 
villages are wont to do in the distance, 
and proved quite as ready to unfold 
its deceptions on a nearer inspection : 
narrow, dirty, little streets, and a 
shabby hotel awaited us. However, 
here we rested, though but nine hours 
posting from Chiavari. Travellers 
with more strength to spare might 
very well go on to Sarzana. We had 
a pleasant walk, and looked across the 
gulf with mournful interest on the 
spot pointed out to us as the residence 
of nature’s true poet, Shelley; and 
with sorrow on the now calm waters 
in which he found his too early death. 
I never heard why he settled at Spe- 
zia. The gulf is indeed beautiful, 
but Italy must have some far lovelier 
scenes,—his favourite, Geneva, some 
far grander: nor has it the solitude, 
the depth of repose I should have 
thought his tender and imaginative 
mind would have loved best. 

On the 8th, after wafting in vain 
for heavy rain to cease, we left Spezia 
for Lucca—twelve hours. An avenue 
of acacias led to ati eminence, from 
which we had our last view of the 
gulf. Thence we descended to the 
river Magra, which we crossed in a 
pont volant without difficulty. But, 
after continued rains, or stidden melt- 
ing of the snow on the mountains, the 
current becomes so rapid as to oblige 
travellers to wait till it subsides. We 
merely passed through Sarzana and 
Lavenza, but treated ourselves to an 
hour’s rest at Carrata, to visit the 
studios, and 4 delightful héur it was. 

A conéiderable umber of artists 
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settle here for the advantage of pro- 
curing marble at the trifling cost of 
quarrying it. They never use a block 
with the slightest flaw, consequently 
their busts, vases and figures are lite- 
rally without stain or blemish. The 
marble is of various qualities and 
tints, pure or cream-white, and one, 
the hardest in texture, of a greenish 
tint; this I did not like: we had an 
opportunity of seeing it used in the 
studio of a clever young Swede. The 
draperies of his figures were of se- 
condary marble, the edges painted 
after the antique, with a deep red 
border. But that I have a faith not 
to be shaken in the perfection of Gre- 
cian taste, in its unerring sense of the 
beautiful, I should have said the effect 
could not be pleasing: but the unri- 
valled taste of that richly-gifted 
“people never seemed to degenerate 
into mere fanciful display; and, 
though I do not say I like this co- 
louring as well as the pure white 
marble, the general effect is elegant 
and beautiful. There is an academy, 
founded by the late sovereign, the 
Princess Elise, who gave up her pa- 
lace for the purpose. Two fine sa- 
loons, extremely dirty, are filled with 
casts, and some copies in marble of 


the finest of the antiques, presented 
by the students, who are each pen- 
sioned by the society for three years 
in Rome. In return they are required 
to send a statue, drawing, or painting 
to the parent academy, some time in 


each of the three years. The prices 
in the studios, compared with ours, 
are very moderate, the cost of the 
marble alone making so great a dif: 
ference. I was sorely tempted, and 
should certainly have been of the old 
Scotch lady’s opinion, that the best 
way to overcome a temptation was to 
yield to it, had I not been on the way 
to Rome and Florence. Three very 
fine busts, the Apollo, Diana, and a 
Bacchante, just purchased by an Eng- 
lish nobleman, were fifty louis, A 
copy of Thorwaldson’s Hebe, rather 
under life-size, very beautiful—the 
figure more simple, more in repose 
than Canova’s,—perhaps a little too 
simple and unaerial for the youthful 
attendant of the gods, was eighty 
louis, with its pedestal, also the 
purest white marble. An exquisite 
vase- d marble table, fifteen 
louis. hese prices include packing 
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and delivery at Leghorn, and we have 
reason to believe they were not fixed 
charges. The louis is about eighteen 
and sixpence of our money, at the 
present rate of exchange. 

In another studio we saw in pro- 
gress an immense order for the Em- 
peror of Russia; columns, entabla- 
tures, &c. for the apartments of the 
new Winter Palace in Petersburg. It 
makes a British subject sad to see 
every where the grand scale on which 
foreign nations give life and encou- 
ragement to the fine arts, while Eng- 
land’s name is never heard save in the 
orders of her nobles and gentry. 
Would that some portion of that en- 
terprise which characterizes her go- 
vernment in more practical pursuits, 
were directed into this channel,—the 
most refining and most humanizing. 
I cannot pass over an exquisite toilet+ 
table, with all its etceteras in spotless 
white marble, the front and pillars 
richly ornamented with flowers and 
flutings; the marble frame of the 
glass most delicately sculptured also. 
We thought it might have found 4 
fitting destination in the princely 
Chatsworth, and be well suited to the 
fine taste of its accomplished owner. 

Much more we saw of interest, 
which would, however, tire you in de- 
tail, I must not make you feel aé 
thankful as we did when our day was 
over, and we found ourselves at Lucca: 
but you may sympathize in our plea 
sure in being established in a very 
elegant saloon in a perfectly clean 
and comfortable hotel. The country 
from Carrara through Maséga and Pie- 
tro Santa was not interesting, at least 
on a wet day. 

10th.—This has been a happy day 
of rest—seeing only as much as we 
could thoroughly enjoy, and returning 
to all the home-comforts of neatness 
and order in this nice Hotel de l'Eu- 
rope. The streets, according to cus- 
tom, are narrow and irregular, but 
tolerably clean—a pretty good-sized 
piazza before the ducal palace. The 
cathedral, poor in its exterior, little 
prepared us for the solemn and impos- 
ing effect within. Long and lofty 
aisles ; the pillars square and massy 
without being heavy—beautiful acan- 
thus capitals; the arches slightly 
pointed; the clerestory windows of 
exquisite and delicate tracery: the 
whole of a deep grey timé-tintéd mar: 





ble—the greater part is said to have 
been erected in 1070: the pattern on 
the painted roof stiff, but the harmo- 
ny of colour perfect. There are a 
eat number of pictures, of which 
ean only say with our friend, Doctor 
L—., on another occasion, “ I have no 
unpleasing recollection of them,” my at- 
tention being absorbed by onealtar-piece 
—the Madonna of Fra Bartolomeo ; the 
ge ge of grace, modesty, and 
auty: the infant Christ on her lap, 
is very sweet; but the angel at her 
feet is life, in the perfection of child- 
like beauty: two little angels lite- 
rally hover in the air, holding over 
her head a crown and a graceful dra- 
pery: two figures of saints complete 
the group. The colouring is pecu- 
liarly deep, full, and rich ; a holy ten- 
derness and beauty breathe over the 
whole conception: the outline has all 
the freedom and softness which usually 
distinguish this interesting master. 
We left the cathedral with reluctance, 
being told there was little of the time 
left in which we could see the palace, 
the duchess being now here—she is 
a daughter of the late King of Sar- 
dinia. But the parcelling out of this 
lovely and ill-fated country during the 
past eventful years, baffles the attempt 
to discover by what right many of 
these petty sovereigns hold their do- 
minions. The palace bears evidence 
that the divinity which doth hedge a 
king is not exempt from the mutability 
of earth ; we found in these beautiful 
apartments many traces of a Buonaparte 
as well as Bourbon dynasty. A fine 
marble staircase, terminated by ma- 
hogany doors with large panels of 
plate-glass, leads to a gallery filled 
with copies from the antique executed 
at Carrara. From this gallery we 
passed into the suite of saloons,—the 
furniture strikingly elegant, and, with 
the exception of a Sevre-vase and a 
Wedgwood table, was all made, and the 
hangings manufactured in Lucca, b 
native artists: the walls hung wit 
velvet or silk—in one a dark green 
satin formed an excellent ground to 
the choice collectionof pictures. When 
I tell you we found among them Ra- 
ffaelle’s lovely Madonna aux Candela- 
bres; an exquisite head of Christ 
crowned with thorns, by Carlo Dolce; 
the celebrated Noli me tangere of Ba- 
roccio ; two small most sweet Madon- 
nas of Fra Bartolomeo; an interest- 
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ing Pieta of Francia; and a singular 
Crucifixion, said to be Michael An- 
= (though his probably only in 
esign, as he rarely practised in oils), 
you will feel we had a rich treat ; 
needing a more advanced acquain- 
tance with art than mine to make those 
beautiful works present to you. 

As we have increased practice, I 
hope to become more alive to the pe- 
culiarities which mark the style of 
masters of the same school. I do not, 
for instance, distinguish at once, the 
works of the founders of the Eclectic 
school, the three Caracci from one 
another, nor always from those of 
their followers. With a vigorous pen- 
cil and powerful colouring the Caracci 
often display, in the heads especially, 
a puzzling imitation of the older 
masters. In this collection, for in- 
stance, in “ Christ raising the widow’s 
son,” “restoring the blind man to 
sight,” and “I am not come but to 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel” 
—the first by Agostino, the second 
by Ludovico, the last by Annibale 
—there is an evident imitation of 
Titian in one head (of Christ,) and 
of Raffaelle’s “ Demoniac Boy” in 
another. These pictures are much 
admired—the colouring is rich and 
vigorous, the drapery large and well 
cast, the figures well grouped and ex- 
pressive, but the forms are common, 
sometimes heavy and short; the coun- 
tenances want dignity, and the poor 
conceit, a little dog to illustrate the 
woman's reply—“ Yea, Lord, but the 
dogs eat of the crumbs,” &c. &c. is 
below the dignity of such a subject. 
The “ Widow of Nain” is a touching 
figure, with much of Agostino’s gent- 
ler spirit in the outline and expression. 
But you will remind me, that the 
Caracci are to be known and felt only 
at Bologna, when, however, Sir J. 
Reynolds said so, he could hardly 
have recollected the lovely “ Vierge au 
silence” at Windsor, sufficient in itself, 
if authentic, to show that Annibale 
could be sweet and graceful, as well 
as original. 

I fancy, even from the “Crucifixion” 
here, that M. Angelo’s powerful mind 
can never be mistaken, doubtful as the 
painting may be, the design bears 
the impress of a genius never equalled 
in its daring ; surpassed but by one in 
its mastery over the material which 
embodies its conceptions. 
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If you are not‘wearied, come with 
us to the queer old church of Santa 
Maria Nera, to see two beautiful 
Guidos, one a “ Madonna” with a 
very lovely expression; the other a 
“ Crucifixion” in his earlier and more 
severe style; and then to San Romano 
to become more acquainted - with 
Fra Bartolomeo, who is eminently 
the painter of the church. His life 
and temperament seem stamped upon 
his works ; his deeply devotional spirit, 
the tenderness and depth of his af- 
fections, which, onthe eruel death 
of his beloved Savonarola, made him 
shrink from further intercourse with 
the world, and retire to the convent 
of this church to devote himself to 
holy studies—and in the soft and melt- 
ing outline of his forms, more beauti- 

than vigorous—I fancy I can even 
trace the plastic character of his mind 
so ready to take its impress from the 
master spirit of his day. First yielding 
to Savonarola’s mistaken enthusiasm 
which abhorred all art not specially 
devoted to religion ; and then to the 
not less earnest, but more elevated 
mind of Raffaelle, which led him once 
more, with awakened love of art, to 
take up the pure and holy pencil so 
long thrown aside—we may bless him 
for the beautiful results. The Madon- 
na, in this church, interceeding with 
Jesus for the Lucchesi is the Fra’s 
most celebrated’ work. Ido not like 
it as well as that in the cathedral ; the 
figures are too crowded and symmetri- 
cal in their grouping. The second 
altar-piece, the Almighty with angels 
and two saints. A supremely digni- 
fied majestic Rattan Sonal it is in- 
tended to represent the unrepresen- 
table, and it is a noble composition, 
These two altar-pieces gave us some 
insight into the religious feeling of 
the people. At the shrine of the 
Virgin, the offerings were costly and 
profuse, the prayers unceasing as fer- 
vent. But on the altar dedicated to 
the Supreme, there was neither gold 
nor silver, not even a votive offering 
from a bruised or contrite spirit—a 
few faded artificial flowers, dusty tin- 
sel ornaments, &c. only lay upon it ; 
not one knee bent before it, not a 
Doe testified the genuineness of the 
eeling which prompted the hastily 


formed sign of the cross in passing it. 
There is so much of os and beauty 


in the doctrine of intercession of 
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saints, something which comes so 
home to the mind and affections—and 
in the ane of the “ Mother of 
Grace” jally, presented to the 
eye in so "ovely a form—one cannot 
wonder it has taken such a firm hold 
on the love of the people of this 
church, nor that others should find 
it difficult to heed the low voice of 
reason, which condems a doctrine that 
usurps the homage due only to the 
Creator. We finished our evening 
by asecond visit to the lovely Madonna 
of the cathedral. Service had begun, 
the altar lamps were lighted, the 
solemn twilight which shrouded the 
other parts of the building, heightened 
the magical effect of the picture, the 
only light seeming to emanate from 
the sacred presence. With how sweet 
and calm a serenity she seemed to look 
down upon us—how easy to imagine 
her smile becoming more sweet, her 
eye more tender and pitying, as she 
listened to the earnest prayers po 
forth around her—how cold would be 
the heart that had refused its silent 
homage to the power of Art thus 
associated, or denied its effi to 
awaken the deepest and most devo- 
tional feelings. For myself,’ I have 
not had an hour so solemn and delight- 
ful since our twilight visit to the queen 
of cathedrals at Antwerp. 

A two hours’ drive on a flat un- 
interesting country brought us this 
morning to Pisa, with nothing to 
interest but the novel sight of the 
buffalo employed in the fields, and 
the largest dove-coloured oxen I hay 
ever seen. Many sweet faces, much 
variety of graceful costume, would 
have been more pleasing, had not the 
effect of both been marred by the uni- 
versal abhorrence, it went sui, 
of soap and water. While still a 
long way from Pisa, the Duomo, the 
Leaning tower and Baptistery rose to 
view, looking like gigantic eben 
in the surrounding flatness, 
deserted, silent-looking quays, what 
empty streets we through on 
our way to the Place, where they stand 
in close companionship, The tower 
does not lean enough to —— = 
expectations. I was 
some fear of its tottering and easliiee 
before our eyes. There is nothing fear+ 
ful about it, altho the i 
twelve and a half feet 
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sufficient to be curious andugly, The 
columns of marble and granite which 
support each of its eight stories are 
light and elegant. the ascent to the 
top is not very fatiguing, and the view 
{fs extensive. The figures on the 
bronze doors of the cathedral, with 
the life of Jesus and Mary, are cast 
from the designs of John of Bologna; 
a few are beautiful, many true and 
quaint in attitude and expression, and 
all eurious. The interior, as a whole, 
disappointed me. When one reads of 
walls encrusted with precious marbles, 
altars of lapis lazuli, mosaics on gold 

ounds, &c, &c., one involuntarily 
orms a picture of great beauty and 
grandeur—and, indeed, all the details 
are beautiful, but there is no one 
grand view; all is broken up, over- 
ornamented, rich, but too often fine, 
There is a wonderful diversity in the 
eolumns, owing to their having origi- 
nally belonged to various temples, 
Roman yillas, &c.—some are Egyptian 
granite, some Grecian marble—their 
adaptation to their present purpose 
well managed. The high altar is 
magnificent in lapis lazuli, verd an- 
tigue, &e. but the effect of so many 
colours is not pleasing to the eye, 
Four saints, by Andrea del Sarto, are 

inted on the walls of the Tribuna: 
ce mosaics of a much earlier date 
ornament the roof. There is certainly 
a@great deal to see, and we did our 
duty. It was all very beautiful and 
very wearisome—even that good little 
imp curiosity, failed me, and I yawn- 
ed and gazed, and began to wonder 
if I should ever again feel rested or 
able to admire; but the greater 
wonder is, why travellers impose these 
duties upon themselves or each other 
when they are not in the vein for 
sight seeing, I believe I did, because 
I should be sorry to-morrow or next 
day that I had not seen the far famed 
eathedral of Pisa. The more simple 
and unostentatious baptistery soon 
chased away my listlessness, and I 
eould admire its form ; its fine granite 
eolumns, well executed font and 
beautiful marble pulpit, the work of 
Nicolas Pisano. e all found the 
Campo Santa highly interesting. It 
is of an oblong form, surrounded by 
light and elegant arcades, built by 
Giovanni Pisano, the earth in the 
centre brought from Mount Calvary 
the cpusaders! The frescos on 
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the walls, though mouldering away 
from the damp, are as interesting 
specimens of the revival of art, and 
as the models which formed the ground 
work of some of Raffaelle’s and 
Michael Angelo’s noble conceptions. 
It would be tedious to tell you of the 
singular subjects of these works, the 
strange mixture of life and death, 
beauty and horror, grace and un- 
couth deformity, deep feeling and pro- 
fane jesting—all better adapted to the 
taste of their age than to ours; but 
they well deserve study, and more care 
than they receive now. There are 
some beautiful Grecian sarcophagi, 
found in the neighbourhood, one now 
employed as a resting-place to some 
Countess Beatrice, in her turn, nearly 
as much forgotten—perhaps in her 
day as much honoured as the hero or 
heroine whose ashes hers have dis- 
placed. A beautiful monument by 
Thorwaldson, contrasts with the stiff 
sculptures of G. Pisano. With all 
my real gratitude to the great revivers 
of art, who arose like light upon the 
darkness ; they do sometimes provoke 
a smile, particularly when ease and 
great suavity of manner are expressed 
ina long lanky figure, dressed in a 
garment that clings to the limbs as if 
it were wet, ascraggy outstretched neck, 
and a simper that defies gravity. All 
these sights well prepared us to enjoy 
our dark dingy Hotel des Hussards 
and the attentions of its most obliging 
landlord, Peverado. He ean give you 
good breakfasts, dinners, and beds, 
cash your bills, advise you on your 
route, engage vetturini, order your 
accommodation in advance in various 
places, and is, in short, a very useful 
and honest person. 

Pisa is a melancholy place, cheerless 
and deserted looking, with a moist 
climate, well adapted to weak chest 
and lungs; but this advantage counter- 
balanced by the absence of external 
interests either of town or country, 
and therefore, I think, unfit for in- 
valids, who never should be thrown 
so wholly on their own resources to 
ward off depression and ennui when 
away from home and its enjoyments. 
I hope our friends, the M—'s, may not 
be doomed to spend the winter here. 

11. Again, two hours and an ugly 
flat road have brought us to Leghorn. 
Nothing occurred but the fall of one 
of our horses, and the remarkable 
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patience with which he lay till he was 
picked up and put on his feet; not 
from weakness, but that he would not 
take the trouble to do it for himself. 
Iam sure he was Pisan. This busy, 
bustling, noisy place presents a strong 
contrast to the deserted Pisa. The 
confusion of tongues, and variety of 
costume seem to be tributes from every 
part of the world. We have walked 
about, and have seen little to be pleased 
with—poor streets, poor buildings, 
an English cemetery filled with os- 
tentatious tombs, Smollet’s excepted, 
which is a simple pyramid, protected 
now by an iron railing from the mis- 
chievous propensities of his country- 
men, who would fain do Aim honour 
by clipping off the edges of his monu- 
ment as relics, and themselves by the 
fruitless endeavour to immortalize 
their names by scratching them over 
it. A statute of Ferdinand I. with 
four slaves chained to its pedestal. 
The finest Jewish synagogue, Mrs, 
Starke says, in the world, in which, 
nothing struck us so much as the ir- 
reverence of every creature present, 
(the service was going on) including 
the Rabbi with his lama scarf over his 
hat,who held a book, on which he never 
looked but when we came near him, 
and meanwhile laughed and chatted 
with the comers in, whilst another 
read the commandments, to which not 
a soul listened. There were ever- 
burning lamps, and a kind of altar 
and silver shrines, which were opened 
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for a sick man to offer up a prayer for 
his recovery, and many other Roman 
Catholic et ceteras, but not one person 
showing the heart-felt earnest devotion 
we see among the lower classes of that 
persuasion. No Jewesses are admitted 
to the service in the lower part of the 
building—a latticed gallery is carried 
round it for them; and through the 
openings some bright dark eyes looked 
down upon us. 

Of art there is nothing in Leghorn, 
but that collected in Micali’s rooms. 
some very pretty figures and busts 
from Carrara and the neighbourhood ; 
beautiful chimney pieces, many sold 
and marked with strange corruptions 
of English names. Alabaster, such 
as we buy at home, and almost as rea- 
sonable, fill up an hour pleasantly 
enough. There is a great facility of 
sending works of art to England from 
Leghorn. Mr. Henry Dunne, long 
a resident here, takes charge of them, 
and for a trifling commission forwards 
them to Liverpool or direct to Dublin. 
He is very obliging and will save you 
from many impositions. Pictures, 
&c., may be sent to him from Rome, 
Florence, &c. with perfect safety. We 
have engaged our passage by the 
steamer to Civita Vecchia; once there, 
we are but eight hours from Rome. I 
cannot yet believe, that one day more, 
winds, horses, banditti permitting, 
we shall rest within her sacred walls. 


We are filled with expectation and 
hope.—Farewell. 


MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 


Tuts affair passed off this year with 
more than usual eclat. The carriages 
were more numerous, the mob more 
monstrous, the mud (if possible) more 
abundant and penetrating than usual. 
Whether it was that the king of Prussia 
joined the throng, or that the Con- 
servatives were in power, or that trade 
being dull, the people had nothing 
else to do, it boots not here to deter- 
mine; but assuredly the crowding, 
the squeezing, the jostling, the tramp- 
ling, the slipping, the tumbling, the 
hallooing after dogs, the losing of 
shoes, the picking of pockets, the 
crashing, smashing, sighing, fainting, 
and all the other delights of 8 tremen- 


dous sight-seeing crowd, have not for 
a long time been so fully developed at 
a meeting of parliament, as they were 
on the late occasion. Of course; 
there was a huge army of police to 
preserve disorder, besides the military 
to keep the people quiet. All the 
pedestrian part of the spectators (a 
considerable majority) were filled with 
admiration at the prudent conduct and 
merciful consideration of the quadru- 
pe department of her majesty’s Royal 

orse Guards. The discrimination 
of the four-footed individuals wag 
unanimously pronounced to be truly 
wonderful. Bipeds only look before 
them, but these animals seem to be- 
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hold with their hind-quarters. When 
backed upon the dense mass of people, 
they trod on no one, but, by switching 
their tails in “ advance backwards” of 
their iron-shod heels, whipped like 
blandi doctores as they are, the foolish 
crowd out of harm’s way. 

Your London folks, with all their 
strictness of attention to business, 
dearly love any kind of show. They 
would gather in a small crowd to see a 
vendor of cheese and red-herrings who 
has just been made an alderman, go in 
his new coach to pay a first visit to the 
lord mayor. As for the queen going 
to open parliament, nothing but the 
urgency of affairs could have kept the 
whole mass of the east-end population 
from pouring down upon St. James's 
Park, Whitehall, and Palace-yard; a 
torrent which would, in my opinion, 
have been far more dirty and destruc- 
tive than that which burst upon Mar- 
tigny in 1818, when, in the space of 
half an hour, five hundred and thirty 
millions of cubic feet of water, be- 
sides stones, mud, trees, broken 
bridges, fragments of cottages, furni- 
ture, cattle, and other inhabitants, 
came rolling down pell-mell from the 
valley of the Drance. Fortunately, 
however, about five hundred thousand 
se had work to do, or bills to col- 

t, or to pay, and so did not come: 
about a quarter of a million were at 
school ; some hundred and fifty thou- 
sand were in their cradles, or (to speak 
in elegant language) imbibing nutri- 
ment at the maternal breast, and so 
they didn’t come. A good many (not- 
withstanding the abolition of imprison- 
ment on mesne process) were under 
constraint, and couldn’t come ; so that 
upon the whole, there was not above 
ten times as many in the line of pro- 
cession from Buckingham Palace to 
the House of Lords, as that line would 
conveniently hold. 

Were you ever in the House of 
Lords at the meeting of parliament ? 
I shall suppose you were not. Well, 
the queen is to be there at two 
o'clock, and you are warned that to 
be there in time, you must arrive by 
twelve. Your coach or cab comes for 
you twenty minutes too late, (they 
always do unless you are not ready 

ourself, and then they are sure to be 
fore time,) and you desire to be 
driven as fast as possible to the House 
of Lords. You get to the end of Par- 
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liament-street, and are about to dive 
into Palace-yard, when your horses’ 
heads are seized by a policeman, who 
without saying “by your leave,” or 

» or any thing else, orders you 
back again, to the tail of a string of 
carriages, all bound to the same point. 
Away you go back, and fall in exactly 
opposite Drummond's the banker's, at 
Charing-cross, a place where it is 
much pleasanter to draw than: to stand 
still, especially if you have the privi- 
lege which, at least, fifty persons who 
keep accounts in that establishment 
are said to have, namely, that of slightly 
decreasing a balance, which never 
stands at less than fifty thousand 
pounds. Who wouldn’t be a banker 
for the rich folks of London? 

Well, sir, by slow degrees, a coach- 
length at a time ,you arrive in an hour 
and a quarter at the door of the 
House of Lords. As you are a 
stranger, you, and the lady with you, 
probably have tickets to the strangers’ 
gallery. You soon get into a long, 
lofty, respectable-looking passage, well 
matted, having an immense number of 
ladies and gentlemen, in their second 
best clothes, ranged on either side. 
They have been admitted by tickets, 
and are waiting to see the queen pass 
into, and out of, the House of Lords, 
Several persons, in white silk stockings 
and gaudy coats, whom you recognise 
as attendants of some sort, are flitting 
about. You catch one, and then 
another, show your tickets, and ask 
the way. They “really knew nothing 
about it.” Strangers’ gallery !— 
Blue ticket!" They think there 
must be “some mistake.” However, 
= are called away to some one else, 
and you (if you be wise) are determined, 
like the Duke in re Mr. Huskisson’s 
dismissal, that there is no mistake, 
and shall be no mistake. You push 
on, try first this opening, and then 
that, and are repulsed. At length 
some charitable person shows you a 
narrow dark descending stair, and 
says you had better go down there. 
You hint that your tickets are not for 
the pit, but for the gallery. Your 
adviser leaves you with a half-angry 
wafture of the arm. Seeing no other 
chance, down you go, and then you 
find that at the bottom there is the 
commencement of another stair leadin 
upwards. That way you travel, oat 
at length distracted and exhausted, 
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you are landed in the “ strangers’ 

allery,” with the longish, narrowish, 

kish chamber, called the House of 
Lords, stretched out before you. 

This House of Lords is not the 
other house which was before the 
great fire, some six or seven years 
ago. The other house was a noble 
chamber, hung with antique tapestry. 
Its site is now occupied by the tempo- 
rary (the printer must not print this 
“trumpery”) House of Commons. I 
have heard some one, expert in ancient 
geography, say, that the present cham- 
ber of the peers was formerly the 
painted chamber. I cannot tell: I 
know that if there were any paintings 
in it now, they would be in a very bad 
light. The strangers’ gallery runs 
across one end ; at the opposite end is 
the throne; the middle part of the 
chamber is devoted to a passage, from 
which, on either side, are rows of 
crimson-covered, comfortable-looking 
benches, slightly rising one above the 
other as they recede towards the walls. 
In the middle of the passage, and in 
front of the throne, is the woolsack, 
with a large table before it. The 
woolsack is about as like a sack of 
wool, as a well-dressed gentleman is to 
a coal-porter, The throne is a very 
fine arm-chair, placed upon a slightly- 
elevated platform, and under a very 
grand drapery of crimson velvet. 

Tis odd what strange associations 
haunt one about certain things. To 
me, eagerly inquiring about whatever 
was rich and strange, a certain sage, 
who utterly believed what he said, im- 
parted the following useful knowledge 
an immense number of years ago: 
“Ts it about a throne you want to 
know? Well then, my dear, a throne, 
you see, is for all the world just the 
same as what King William’s horse 
stands upon in College-green, only 
’tis made of goold and silver, instead 
of stone and morthar.” A companion 
hinted some doubt of the accuracy of 
this information, mentioning, at the 
same time, some tradition of a throne 
being a kind of chair. ‘ My dear,’ 
replied the sage, “though you're 
young, you shouldn’t be so ignorant ; 
for sure you must have read in your 
English histhory, about how one king 
mounted the throne when another 
died; you never heerd of any one 
. Sitting down into a throne, did you?” 
There was no resisting this, so my 
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companion slunk away overthrown, 
My inquiring spirit, however, not 
being quite satisfied, I demanded how 
it was the king got up upon his 
throne; for I well remembered that it 
required some clever climbing te 
reach even the feet of King William’s 
horse. ‘ Be my conscience, but 
you're cute,” exclaimed my worthy 
instructor, “ for that’s a thing I never 
thought of afore; but sure it stands 
to raison, that any one that is great 
enough to have a throne, must be 
rich enough to have a step-laddher.” 

Pleasant visions of youth! To 
this hour the first idea which the word 
‘‘ throne” suggests, is that of a Col. 
lege-green pedestal, built up of blocks 
of gold and silver, and studded with 
gems. And the reality of the fine 
velvet chair, and gorgeous canopy, 
which comes afterwards, is (however 
grand) but a lame and impotent cons 
clusion. 

But you are in the strangers’ gal- 
lery, and if you have any one with you 
to tell you, or if you know, without 
being told, who the great personages 
are as they arrive in the body of the 
house, the time passes away without 
much tediousness till the queen comes, 
Two-thirds of the seats belonging to 
the peers are now occupied by ladies ; 
but some of the lords are present in 
their scarlet robes (hastily thrown 
over a walking or riding dress, which 
they take little pains to conceal) ; and 
the judges are sitting round the wool- 
sack, in long wigs, and ermine tippets, 
and scarlet gowns; and the bishops, 
in their lawn sleeves and ruffles, look- 
ing so clean and solemn; and near 
them, the foreign ambassadors and 
their attendants, in flashy uniforms. 
At last, the cannon thunder, and the 
trumpets sound, and in marches the 
queen in all her state, and, gracefully 
taking her seat, while all the rest 
stand up, gives gracious command. 
ment that the peers and the company 
shall sit also. Then comes the lord 
chancellor, and going to his knees at 
the side of the royal chair, presents 
the speech which is to be read. Lord 
Lyndhurst still does this very grace- 
fully, though truth and time must con- 
fess that his joints are not so agile as 
once they were. Lord Cottenham, 
who had cultivated the law more assi- 
duously than the graces, was som¢e- 
what awkward in this performance, 
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He is a thick, fat-kneed, short-necked 
man, and he plum down to the 
posture of submission like an Irish 
country priest, of bluff habit, who has 
ridden five miles to say mass, and 
five miles more to ride, and to 
begin another mass, before the hour 
expires. I knew a man with a rich 
county of Meath brogue, who was 
particularly given to the illustration of 
all his remarks by a figure of simili- 
tude, and he described Lord Cotten- 
‘ ham’s kneeling to the queen as being 
“like a can ‘of buttermilk doing ho- 
mage to a glass of claret.” Perhaps, 
the simile was not correct in all its 
ints, but one must not be too exact- 

ig with a county Meath man. 

But to proceed—the queen having 
received the written speech, reads it 
as well as any woman in’England, with 
the same amount of voice, could read 
it. Her articulation is excellent, and 
the tone of her voice, though rather 
oe than womanish, very pleasing. 

er speech being read she hands it 
back to the lord chancellor, and then 
walks gracefully away; after which 
you bethink you of going away your- 
self, and by the time you get out, the 
crowd is going away, Caving behind it 
a quantity of well-kneaded mud, 
through which you tread disconsolate 
to seek your carriage, and at last you 

t home, and throwing yourself back 
in your chair, you feel that the show 
of the opening of parliament is all 
over. 

If you have prodigious perseverance, 
perhaps you will’go in the evening to 
the Taide of Commons, in order to 
hear the debate. If you did so on 
the 3d ultimo, you had very Jittle for 

ur money. ‘The proceedings in the 

House of Commons upon the address, 
were remarkable for only two things ; 
viz.—the unanimity of the house, and 
the splendour of the hussar uniform 
worn by Mr. Beckett of Leeds, the 
seconder of theaddress. Mr. Beckett, 
ig avery clever, and much liked banker 
of that industrious town. How he 
fell upon a hussar uniform, or how it fell 
7 him, I must leave it to more pro- 
ound natural philosophers than I am 
to point out ; but I cannot agree with 
the Radicals, that because Mr. Beckett 
Wore a handsome uniform, he is ut- 
terly unfit to represent the town of 
Leeds. I rather think it was out of 
régard to the- town he was so finely 
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dressed ; for his colleague is a quaker, 
or something of that sort, and as he 
must needs be sad and snuff-coloured 
in his apparel, Mr. Beckett may have 
felt, that to do proper credit to the 
town, he must dress fine enough for 
two. For this he is attacked |—ohs 
vile ingratitude of Leeds ! 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—SIR ROBERT PEEL 
ON THE CORN LAWS, 


I scarncety ever knew such a general 
fidget in London about any public 
matter as there was about the new 
plan of the Corn Laws, which Sir 
Robert Peel announced that he would 
disclose to the House of Commons on 
the evening of Ash-Wednesday. Had 
it been in Ireland, there would have 
been all sorts of jokes about choosing 
the first day of the fasting season for 
proposing a new measure relating to 
the food of the people ; but in London 
not one in a thousand remembered any 
difference between Ash-Wednesday 
and any other Wednesday—all days 
are beef days to them. - However, for 
several days previously no one who 
heeded the publie news, talked of any 
thing else but the new plan, and the 
Radicals, mad with self-conceit, as 
they always are, had worked them- 
selves up to the notion, that Sir Robert 
Peel was unable any longer to resist 
their exquisite philosophy, and would 
propose somnetliinie so astoundingly 
* Liberal” as utterly to astonish the 
weak minds of his own party, who 
had put the “ Liberals” to the rout 
only a few months before. 

As for the Conservatives they hardly 
knew what to expect; but still they 
also were all talking about what Sir 
Robert Peel's speech would bring 
forth. 

Let it be observed, however, that 
when one says of London, that every 
body is talking of so and so, in rela- 
tion to politics, one only means every 
one that ever does talk upon such sub- 
jects, for even in these days of news- 
pa ery repletion, there are, perhaps, 

alfa million of people in London so 
regularly devoted to the daily earning, 
and conscientious devouring of their 
bread and cheese, and beef and beer, 
that they know nothing about politics. 
Were you to ask them about the mak. 
ing of the laws, you could probably 
find they had some confused notion of 
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their being manufactured by steam in 
Manchester; or, perhaps, brought 
over in well-boats from Holland, along 
with eels and other slippery merchan- 
dize. Apart from these are the hun- 
dreds of thousands who seemed as 
anxious about the new Corn Law plan, 
as if the safety of their souls depended 
upon it. I might have added, their 
fathers’ and mothers’ souls too; but, 
I believe, it is only in the Hibernian 
we of her majesty’s dominions, that 

lial solicitude ever goes beyond the 
undertaker’s bill, or, at all events, the 
erection of a suitable monument with 
a suitable inscription. 

Resolved to be in time for this great 
affair in the House of Commons, I 
jumped into a cab at the Somerset 
coffee-house, some considerable number 
of minutes before the clock struck four, 
and bade drive to Palace Yard. Away 
we went slap-dash between thundering 
omnibusses and growling coal-waggons, 
shaving close, within half-an-inch of 
each, but never touching. If we had 
—but what’s the use of anticipating 
being smashed to atoms, and then 
swept out of the way and forgotten ? 
these things will happen soon enough. 
As we neared Charing-cross, I de- 
scried a phenomenon which, even in 
London, I had never seen before. As 
far as I could see along the street, 
the footway was occupied by a semi- 
respectable-looking multitude, walkin 
two by two, and many of them wit 
papers in their hands. I couldn't 
make this out. It was too numerous 
for a walking funeral; and besides, 
these processions generally “ come off,” 
as the phraseis, on Sundays. It couldn’t 
be a school, for the lads were too el- 
derly. The men looked like members 
of a “ mechanics’ institute,” but these 
things I knew had gone out of fashion. 
At last I made up my mind that, ow- 
ing to the march of intellect, the bet- 
ter behaved inmates of the Millbank 
Penitentiary were brought out to take 
the pleasing refreshment of a walk on 
the strand, and that these were they. 
I knew that it was in vain to inquire of 
my cab-man, for these fellows never 
know any thing but what they are paid 
for knowing, except it be the taste of 

in. However, I caught sight of the 

k of a policeman’s hat, and I sus- 
uee that such a manner of wearing 

is head-piece must have been im- 


ported from, what cockneys call, “ the 
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sister island.” As soon as I could see 

his face I had no doubt at all about the - 
matter. Most manifest it was, that 

that mouth had been the passage of 
several tons of potatoes, “one after 

one,” as Wordsworth says, to the 

great end of their destination, in the 

youthful days of the conservator of the 

peace who stood before me. I was 

now sure of the information I required, 

so 1 made the cab-iman halt, and hailed 

the police. 

«¢ What's the meaning of all this?” 
said I, ‘ Who trained this mob into 
marching order ?” 

“ Oh!” said my Monomian friend, 
for, indeed, he was from the county 
of Cork, and no mistake. ‘ Oh, sure 
tis only the Corn Law league (mean- 
ing the anti-corn-law league,) that is 
going down in procession to the House 
of Commons.” 

“ League !” rejoined I, “oh, yess 
and that, I suppose, accounts for the 
procession being three miles long.” 

The smile that played around—I 
mean the grin that distorted—my in- 
formant’s beautiful potato-trap, was 
worth any money. True, the joke 
was a poor one, which, in Munster, 
would have been passed by as an “un- 
considered trifle ;” but, perhaps, poor 
as it was, it was the only attempt at a 
joke which had tickled my friend's ears 
since he had undertaken to keep the 
Londoners in order, as one of her 
majesty’s police force, and exc 
the hilariousness of his native land for 
the lumps of beef, the great drinks of 
porter, the thick cuts of bread, and 
the lusty whangs of cheese, which 
make up the bliss of the lower life in 
London. Oh, this English diet, how 
dull it makes the people! How truly 
does the poet sing— 


‘* In the morning of life, when its cares 
are unknown, 
And its pleasures in all their new 
lustre begin ; 
When we live in a bright beaming world , 
of our own, 
And the light that surrounds us is all 
from within; 
Then, then, is the time that potatoes 
possess 
A strong power of nutrition no othér 
food can, 
And if buttermilk largely you blead with . 
the mess, 
Even youth feels the passions and , 
prowess of man,” 
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But this is digression.. I pushed on, 
and gained the House of Commons 
before the anti-corn leaguers arrived ; 
so that I saw nothing of their recep- 
tion, but I heard, that as their pre- 
sence seemed likely to be troublesome, 
by obstructing the passage of members 
to the house, three policemen were 
ordered to surround and disperse the 
mob, which accordingly they did, and 
80 ended the great procession ! 

When I got into the house, there 
were already about a couple of hun- 
dred members present. At the table 
stood an elderly, military-looking gen- 
tleman, whom I did not know, hold- 
ing a little black book in his hand, up- 
on the cover of which he gazed very 
intently, and beside him stood another 
man holding the same book, and star- 
ing about him. Him I knew well, as 
the lank, wizened, dry-toast-chewing, 
ill-conditioned, Whig member for the 
North Riding of Yorkshire. To these, 
Mr. Leigh, the clerk, was mumbling 
oyer something which he seemed to 
desire should be as private as any thing 
could possibly be in a public assembly. 
Presently the mumbling noise nae, 


. 
, 


the two gentlemen who held the book 
raised it to their lips; the Yorkshire 
man strayed a to the back slums on 


the opposition side, and two gentlemen 
who sat on the treasury bench warmly 
shook hands with the military-looking 
personage. Next day I read in the 
newspapers that at four o'clock, Sir 
Howard Douglas the new member for 
Liverpool, and Mr. Cayley, member 
for North Yorkshire, took the oaths 
and their seats. How fine things 
sometimes sound in the newspapers ! 
The ceremony of passing an entry at 
the Custom House is just as imposing 
as that of taking one’s seat in the 
House of Commons. 

After this, we had for an hour a 
number of highly-edifying specimens 
of that wonderful litical operation, 
the petitioning of the House of Com- 
mons. A short glance at the reality 
of this matter would be of infinite use 
to many persons who spend much of 
their time to little purpose, under the 
influence of some very delusive notions. 
What a fuss does this petitioning cause 
in many places! First, some bustling 
personage catches up the idea, and 
sounds his way amongst his neighbours, 
panes giving a couple of dinners, and 

a dozen breakfasts, to his particular 
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friends, before the thing is ripe for 
public mention. Then, by the united 
efforts of the whole conclave, (all 
quite spontaneously, of course), asort of 
public meeting is got together, at which 
the bustling personage makes a speech, 
After much management, a petition is 
resolved upon ; and several persons go 
round to threaten and coax, and thus 
to obtain signatures. Atlength, after 
all this patriotic labour, the thing is 
completed, and sent off to the county 
or borough member to be presented to 
that august body, the House of Com- 
mons. 

It is necessary to go to the house in 
order to behold the result. On the 
evening in question—namely, that of 
Ash Wednesday, some twenty or thirt 
gentlemen came into the house, cai 
with a huge bundle of petitions tied 
together with a string, and carried as 
a bundle under his arm. A continual 
buzz was going on in the house, so that 
not aword could be heard. By degrees, 
however, these gentlemen were seen to 
rise, one after another, as they were 
called upon by the speaker, and each 
appeared to read from a slip of paper 
the names of the several ‘places from 
which the petitions came that he de- 
sired to present ; but not a word could 
be heard. Honourable members had 
something else to do, or at all events to 
talk about, than the petitions of the 
people. I suppose I saw several hun- 
dred petitions presented within three 
quarters of an hour, but what they 
were about, or where they were from, 
I assuredly had, and have, no certain 
idea. I suspect that most of them re- 
lated to the Corn Law. I did not care 
much about them, but it seemed to me 
that I cared as much as any of the 
honourable and patriotic members of 
the house, and probably more than 
most of them. 

At last, petitions being got rid of, 
and sundry questions asked and an- 
swered about. several miscellaneous 
matters, Sir R. Peel rose to make his 
much-expected speechfabout the Corn 
Laws. By this time the house was 
pretty nearly as full as it could hold— 
the side galleries being filled, as well 
as the floor of the house. 

I have a great respect for Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, but it were idle to 
pretend that he possesses any of the 
captivating powers of a man of genius. 
I dare say he knows this just as well 
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himself as I do, He has neither the 
fire nor the feeling—neither the teem- 
ing imagination nor the consummate 
art—neither the dignified action nor 
the happy choice of words—which are 
all necessary to make up the perfect 
orator, and are expected even in the 
statesman of high genius. The wonder 
and the praise consist in this, that 
wanting these qualities, he is still a 
great man—a man fitted for this time, 
and, in political affairs, the greatest 
man of the time, without a question! 
He is the prince of prudential mana- 
gers. Never was plain common sense 
carried to such, an elevation. He is 
matchless in respect of discretion. 
Had he been aman of quick feeling, 
of irritable sensibility, he would have 
been shipwrecked amid the stormy 
waves of reform which beat so fiercely 
ten years ago. But he took all that 
mighty convulsion, as though it were a 
new method thrown out of working 
sums in multiplication anddivision. I 
question if it cost him an hour’s sleep 
beyond what he was deprived of by 
actual occupation in the House of Com- 
mons. He saw that his party was 
shattered. He immediately began to 
think how another was to be built up. 
To work he went, as patiently as a 
man who has to build a oa but has 
first to make the bricks. He gave up 
high Toryism, as an impracticable 
thing: he founded Conservatism. He 
drew in the moderate Whigs. He 
showed the people that the battle 
was in the first instance to be fought 
in the registration courts, and then in 
the House of Commons. The toil 
was long: the struggle, even for years, 
was doubtful. At last the rotten 
planks of Whiggery gave way. He 
saw the time—struck boldly at the 
tottering foe: down they went; and 
he grasped the government with a 
stronger majority than had for seven 
years been seen in the House of Com- 
mons. 

But the agitation which the Whig 
government had set on foot against 
the Corn Law made it necessary to 
propose a reform of that system, and 
yet the great strength of Sir Robert 
Peel’s government lay with the landed 
interest who were generally supposed 
to incline to the high scale of protec- 
tion afforded by the existing law. 
On the other hand, the beaten party, 
the Radical and revolutionary party, 
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willing to make use if possible of what 
they considered to be the “ liberal” 
repossessions ,and pliability of Sir 
Robert Peel, pretended to expect great 
things from him on their side of the 
question, and threw out very broad 
hints of their willingness to take him 
up as a leader, if he would but avail 
himself of the glorious opportunity, 
which, according to them, lay plainly 
before him. 

Under these circumstances I con- 
ceive that it required no small degree of 
moral courage to go down to the house 
determined to develope a plan which 
he must have well known would dis- 
appoint and enrage the Whigs, and 
would seem to his own friends, the 
country gentlemen, to be by no means 
a grateful return for all their exer- 
tions. I do not think that a man of 
quick feeling could have borne to do 
this. But Sir Robert Peel is not 
troubled with sensibility ; he seems to 
have relied utterly upon the reasona- 
bleness of what he had to propose, 
upon the prudence and fairness of 
some such arrangement under existing 
circumstances, upon the probability 
that by the new plan the principal in. 
conveniences of the existing law 
would be removed, and with as little 
disturbance to the existing state of 
affairs, as the nature of the case would 
allow. 

Not one touch of oratory did his 
three hours’ speech contain. It was 
a mere detail and argument, slow] 
and clearly delivered, sometimes - 
most tedious to listen to, and yet 
leaving an impression at the end, that 
he had done his work in a most mas- 
terly manner. He excited no feeling, 
but men’s understandings could not 
but be convinced. He relied on this, 
and on a subsequent reflection, for the 
carrying of his point, and to do this 
gave evidence o areas courage. 

The Radicals had been bellowing 
for months that the Corn Laws were 
the grand cause of the deep distress 
experienced in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, and that the only mode of re- 
moving that distress was by an altera- 
tion or repeal of the Corn Laws. 
Sir Robert Peel was not moved to 
notice the tone of this outcry, or the 

uarter from which it had been made, 

e contented himself with coolly throw. 
ing the wettest of all wet blankets 
upon it at the very outset of his 
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speech. He said that he could not 
recommend his plan to the attention 
of the house by inducing them to be- 
lieve that its adoption could tend ma- 
terially or immediately to the allevia- 
tion of the manufacturing and mer- 
cantile distress. He did not believe 
that the corn law was the cause of 
that distress, or that any alteration of 
the law would prove a cure for 
it. This was about as agreeable to 
the gentlemen of the league as it 
would be to men who were getting up 
their steam for a quick voyage, to have 
a cart load of thin cold November 
thud thrown upon their fires, instead 
of Newcastle coals. The Radicals 
had been roaring till they were hoarse 
about the superior living of continental 
labourers, in consequence of the cheap- 
hess of provisions, and the impossi- 
bility that justice could be done to our 
labourers until provisions were equally 
cheap here. Sir Robert weatenly so 
much as noticed that any such asser- 
tions had been made, but he took up 
some printed reports prepared by one 
of the roaring no duty party, Dr. 
Bowring, and from them he demon- 
strated that whatever the price of 


sa coe oe be, the quantity eaten 


the people in England was far 
ter than it was upon the Continent. 

e showed too that the general con- 
tinental wages were so very much 
lower than these in England, that how- 
ever low the prices were, still the 
workmen abroad had far less com- 
inand over the necessaries and com- 
forts of life than the workmen at 
home. 

Perhaps to Irish readers it may be 
nevessary to observe that when Eng- 
lishers, even in the House of Com- 
mons, speak of necessaries and com- 
forts, they have no idea of any thing 
else than the things which people eat, 
and drink, and wear. It is very pos- 
sible that the Prussians, Belgians, 
&c. are much more cheerful, and 
upon the whole happier, with their 
half rations, than the English with 
their double allowance. But, that is 
a refinement not to be thought of in 
the English parliament. Which people 
has the most beef and the most bread? 
That is the question. The English 
decide at once that whichever can be 
a to have eaten the most, must 

the best governed and most com- 


fortable people. It is not for me to 
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criticise this compendious method of 
estimating the amount of human fe- 
licity. 

I never saw an audience at once so 
cold and so attentive, as that of Sir 
Robert Peel when making his corn 
law speech. Even his own sup- 
porters scarcely gave him a cheer ; 
and calmly as he went on, it was plain 
that such lengthy, up-hill, cheerless 
work, was very fatiguing. At length 
it was over, and the house quickly 
dispersed, every one to talk about the 
new plan, and to consider how it would 
work. Only Mr. Cobden would say 
a few words before the house separa- 
ted. They were of course abusive. 
Mr. Cobden—to describe him shortly 
—is a brainless booby with avery loud 
voice. He has about as much idea of 
what is rational and just in regard to 
any question, as Hungarian hogs have 
of the flavour of Munster oatmeal, 
and I apprehend that is nothing very 
considerable. While he was ventin 
his noisy indignation, Sir Robert Peel 
was coolly gathering up his papers 
preparatory to leaving the house, 
and looked as if he was not aware 
that the poor man was saying any 
thing. 

The change which the government 
has proposed in the corn law is one 
which maintains the principle of the 
law as it stands—namely, that of pro- 
tecting the home produce from com- 
petition while the price is low, and 
protecting the consumers from being 
limited to the home supply, when the 
price is high—but the new plan alters 
and modifies the scale by which these 
two opposite kinds of protection aré 
worked. The result of the modifi- 
cation, if it becomes law, must un- 
doubtedly be to give more regularity 
to the trade in corn, arid to diminish, 
in a very great degree, the temptation 
to mere speculative or gambling trade, 
by limiting the range of duty, and 
making its ascent and descent much 
slower at that range of price during 
which a demand for foreign corn 
generally occurs. Instead of awk- 
ward stops and sudden runs in the 
foreign corn trade, it may be hoped 
that it will glide on more continuously 
and smoothly. In short, to adopt 
a bit of a metaphor, it may 
said that Sir Robert Peel has fitted 
a pair of skaites on the “ sliding 
seale,” 
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CORN-LAW DEBATE. 


Two or three days have. now elapsed 
since the close of the debate upon Lord 
John Russell's opposition to going into 
committee upon Sir Robert Peel’s plan. 
I never in my life perceived a more 
general conviction among all ranks 
and conditions of intelligent people, 
that the opposition has utterly failed. 
The opposition is really looked upon 
as completely smashed. From the 
first or second day after Sir Robert 
Peel’s plan was promulgated, there 
was very little doubt that he would be 
able to carry it against the opposition ; 
but that he should carry it by a ma- 
jority of 123—that in a house of 
580 members present, including the 
speaker, Lord John, with all his par- 
liamentary artifice, should be able to 
muster no more than 228 men (includ- 
ing the tellers) to vote with him; 
that, indeed, was scarcely expected by 
even the most sanguine. 

But the division is not the worst 
art of the matter. There was no 
orce—no cogency—no effect in the 
debate on the opposition side. Lord 
John Russell did his best with some 
little neatnesses of expression, which 
read like smartness ; but which are so 
mouthed and drawled in his utterance, 
that they actually appear clumsy in 
delivery. But as to his case, he broke 
down, and was actually obliged to 
abandon the main position for which 
he contended. His argument was the 
superior efficacy of a fixed duty to a 
sliding scale ; and yet he had to admit 
that in his fixed duty there must ne- 
cessarily be a provision that after a 
éertain price, it should not be fixed! 
Sir Boyle Roache could scarcely have 
done better in the Irish parliament. 
Or perhaps Lord John took the hint 
from a certain Belgian commander at 
the battle of Waterloo, who, being 
ordered to remain fixed in a certain 
position, established for himself the 
condition that when the position be- 
came dangerous, he should walk away! 
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Sir R. Peel has triumphed by mere 
reasonableness, and by addressing him- 
self to the practical good sense of those 
upon whose votes his success depended. 
Mr. Roebuck (modest gentleman !) 
was kind enough to suggest to the 
premier that he should abandon all 
vulgar practical considerations, and 
become at once a very great man by 
adopting his ( Mr. Roebuck's) theories. 
Sir R. Peel’s reply was very characs 
teristic :— 


“It is easy for tho honourable and 
learned gentleman to cali on me to dis« 
card all class prejudices, to show, not 
perhaps that I am in advance, but at all 
events, that I do not lag behind the in- 
telligence of the age, and to bring fors 
ward some grand and comprehensive 
scheme that would stamp me at once 
with the character of a great statesman, 
I will tell the hon. and learned gentle- 
man what I think belongs more to the 
true character of the minister of such a 
country as this. I think it would be 
more in keeping with that true charac- 
ter for me to aspire to none of those 
magnificent characteristics which he has 
described, and that the wisest and safest 
course for me to adopt is to effect as 
much practical good as I can, and not, 
after announcing some great ae 
ealeulated to win for me a great 
of popularity, to find at last that the 
practical part of the subject was in pres 
cisely the same state in which it was bes 
fore I began.” 


Sir Robert spoke the winding-up 
speech in far better spirits, and with a 
much more lively sympathy of the 
house, than marked the delivery of 
that in which his plan was promul- 
gated. He knew that his reasonables 
ness had triumphed. 

hat pompous, shallow coxcomb, 
Mr. Villiers, comes next, to repeat to 
the House of Commons what has beeti 
rehearsed at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern. But he will be soon and easily 
disposed of. 
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Is popery to be the established religion 
of Ireland? Such is, in reality, the 
question to be decided, when govern- 
ment are asked what they are prepared 
to do upon the subject of national 
education. Should the popish clergy 
continue to be recognised, as they are 
at present, as} the organ of govern- 
ment in administering the funds pro- 
vided by parliament for educational 
purposes in this country, their system 
will be fixed upon a basis which will 
enable them to contend, with fearful 
odds in their favour, against the clerg: 
of the Established Church ; and both 
means and motives will be amply af- 
forded them for accomplishing that 
church’s subversion. It is, therefore, 
with no ordinary anxiety, that all who 
feel interested in the well-being of our 
establishment, or desirous of promot- 
ing the real welfare and improvement 
of our people ask, what are the go- 
- Vernment prepared to do in a matter 
of such immense importance, and re- 
specting which their decision must be 
productive of so much good or so 
much evil ? 

As our readers are aware, our 
wishes, could they be gratified, would 
be limited, for the present, to the 
withdrawal of all grants which are 
made by parliament for Irish educa- 
tion, and leaving the several sects and 
— to provide, as best they may, 

y voluntary benevolence, for the re- 
ligious and literary training of those 
in whose welfare they may feel a 
Christian or philanthropic solicitude. 
For our parts, (and we believe, in this 
particular, we speak the sentiments of 
a vast majority of our brethren of the 
establishment,) we would be well con- 

t to assume all the necessary re- 
er for the due culture of all 
those unprovided members of our 
communion for whom it is our bounden 
duty to feel more especially interested. 
Let others say the same, and the ver- 
ata questio will be happily decided, 
The government would thus, at once, 
be relieved from all embarrassment 
and perplexity ; and the church, and 
the several denominations of dissent, 
might proceed in their respective 
courses, if not with harmonious co- 
operation, at least without any angry 
jarring, and even with a feeling ot 
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honourable rivalry, by which, in their 
several courses, they would all be ren- 
dered more efficient in the promotion 
of their common object. When the 
church is willing thus to rely upon her 
own resources, we see not how any 
objection could be consistently started 
to a similar resolution on the part of 
others who have always professed a 
devotion to the voluntary principle, 
and have not scrupled to make it a 
reproach to the church that that prin- 
= has not been more extensively 
adopted. 

But if this (by far, to our minds, 
the most advisable course, and that 
by which the real welfare of the coun- 
try would be best provided for,) is not 
to be adopted, we do not deem it un- 
reasonable to demand for the church 
a grant in aid of her schools, when 
similar grants are made in favour of 
schools under the direction of papists 
and dissenters. In the north of Ire- 
land, it is the boast of Dr. Cook, that 
he has squeezed out of the National 
Board an endowment for Presbyterian 
education. In the south and west a 
similar declaration may be made on 
the part of the popish clergy. The 
system of united education has thus 
been rent intwain ; and the only party 
who cannot take advantage of it are 
the clergy of the establishment, who 
feel that they could not honestly either 
lend their sanction to a system which 
they believe to be fraught with great 
evil, or avail themselves, by any in- 
directness, of the facilities which it 
might afford for the scriptural educa- 
tion of the members of the establish- 
ment, even as the Presbyterians have 
availed themselves, for the scriptural 
education of the members of their 
communion, or the Roman Catholics 
for the unscriptural, or even anti- 
scriptural, education of the members 
of the Church of Rome. We there- 
fore ask, will government give us a 
grant, which in honesty and fairness 
may be made use of for our purposes, 
without involving any compromise of 
our character as an establishment, 
such as would be implied by our be- 
coming stipendiaries of the National 
Board, or prevent us from continuing, 
as we have hitherto done, to lift up 
our yoices against it? 
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In our last, we called the attention 
of our readers to a project put forth 
by our contemporary The Christian 
Examiner,—that government should 
aid all sects and denominations, in 
promoting secular, and leave to them 
the promotion of religious education, 
according to their several views and 
persuasions. Against any such pro- 
position we offered our earnest pro- 
test, a3 one which would commit the 
clergy to acquiescence in a principle 
which confounded all distinction be- 
tween truth and falsehood, and which 
must effectually seal their lips against 
the utterance of those wholesome 
truths, by which government itself 
may be gradually enlightened, and 
made more sensible than it has latterly 
been of its Christian responsibility. 
Nor have we any reason to suppose 
that what we then wrote was written 
in vain. But we recur to the subject 
at present, because its importance has 
attracted into the field of educational 
controversy one whose acquirements 
as a scholar, and whose attainments 
as a Christian, will cause his senti- 
ments to be regarded with the pro- 
foundest respect, and whose cautious 
abstinence hitherto from all polemical 
and political warfare will be felt as a 
guarantee both of his impartiality and 
of his moderation. Thus writes Dr. 
Richard Graves,* in a letter addressed 
to the editor of The Christian Ex- 
aminer :— 

“ Agreeing, as I do, with you and 
most of your readers in the two chief 
objections that you have heretofore 
urged against the proceedings of the 
education board, I shall confine my re- 
marks to showing that the regulations of 
the board, in their present modified 
state, operate less injuriously both to 
Protestant and Roman Catholic, than 
your plan would do, if carried out to its 
full extent. 

“In making this comparison, I may 
pass over some minor details of practice, 
and confine myself to the two main de- 
viations from sound principle introduced 
by that body: first, the exclusion of 
the Scriptures; secondly, the encou- 
ragement afforded to the dissemination 
of popery. 

** Let us examine how matters stand 
at present with reference to these two 
main points. 

**It is true, indeed, that in the outset 
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of their strange career, they did by their 
first-published regulations expressly re- 
fuse to aid any school where the Bible 
should be used as a school book; and 
did thereby, as far as in them lay, de- 
nounce the Scriptures as unworthy to 
share any part in the instruction of 
youth. It was principally against this 
daring and awtul proscription of the 
sacred volume, that the voice of Protes- 
tantism throughout the empire indig- 
nantly reclaimed. That reclamation 
had its effect ; and the present board, 
by means of certain by-laws, contrives 
(whether candidly or otherwise, I will 
not stop to inquire) so to shape its pro- 
ceedings, as not to withdraw its grants 
from schools, even though they should 
be found guilty of harbouring the word 
of God. 

“As to the second objection, the 
board has also made a considerable ste 
in advance. By its arrangements wit 
the Presbyterians of the north, it allows 
them in several instances to make use of 
their own catechisms, and other similar 
formulas. 

“It was obvious that the established 
clergy might have obtained similar in- 
dulgences, had they consented to a sur- 
render of principle, such as was made 
by the northern synod. 

‘* However mystified and unintelligible 
were the statements about its general 
laws, and its by-laws, put forth by the 
board during that negociation, the pro-~ 
position of the synod’s deputation was 
sufficiently clear and definite. It was 
this—that where the parents of all the 
children attending a school were Pres- 
byterians, they might, to the course of 
pean instruction required by the 

oard, superadd not only the Bible, but 
their own elementary books of religious 
instruction. . 

“The clergy of the Established 
Church could not have been refused 
similar indulgences, had they come 
forward with a similar proposal. But 
they saw at once (what we would desire, 
if possible, to believe, had escaped the 
observation of the northern synod), they 
saw that it contained a surrender of 
principle unworthy of Protestantism. 

‘For this proposition, stated in the 
abstract, ped en ev ony in its applica- 
tion, amounted to this—that the d 
should allow its grants to be made use 
of for introducing into every school the 
religious tenets of its scholars. The 
established clergy foresaw that this 
principle, once conceded by Presbyte- 
rians and Churchmen, would be triume 
phantly pleaded by Socinians and pa- 


* National Education, being a letter to the Editor of The Christian Examiner, 
containing observations on an article in the number for January, 1842, By Richard 
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ists in their own behalf; and they re- 
used to touch any funds, the appropria- 
tion of which would have entangled them 
in such a concession. 

“Their anticipations were justified 
by the result, for the Roman Catholics, 
or at least some of them, soon demanded 
the application of the above principle 
to their owncase. But Lord Ebrington 
refused their request. And it can 
hardly be doubted by those who observed 
the progress of events, that it was the 
calm but dignified voice of the church 
which aroused him to see the danger, 
and encouraged him to arrest its pro- 

ess. 

** Thus, the steady and consistent re- 
monstrances of the c'ergy have extorted 
from the board several practical conces- 
sions, and have at the same time re- 
strained it from any further abandon- 
ment of principle.” 


When it is said that Lord Ebring- 
ton refused the request of the Romish 
clergy to be permitted to apply to their 
own case theprinciple successfully con- 
tended for by the Presbyterians, it is 
not, by any means, to be understood 
that that principle was not, in the 
south and west of Ireland, practically 
in operation. The plain and undeni- 
able truth is, thatthe system never was 
valued by the Roman Catholics, but 
as it enabled them to teach popery ;— 
and all that Lord Ebrington did, in 
refusing to accede to their request, 
was coyly to decline committing him- 
self to sanctioning a revelation of 
rules which he very well knew were, 
by the body whose request he refused, 
“more honoured in the breach than 
the observance.” But it was even 
something that the government were 
compelled even by words to discoun- 
tenance that which, by their deeds, 
they were upholding. Hypocrisy is, 
we are told, the homage which vice 
pays to virtue ; and it is undoubtedly 
true, that for this insincere profession 
of respect, in theory, for a regulation 
which, by a scandalous connivance, 
was every day violated in practice, we 
are indebted to the sturdy exclamations 
of the Established Church. 

Dr. Graves thus proceeds :— 


“Now, if you, or any others are of 
opinion, that in these proceedings the 
clergy have been misled by error of 
judgment, or influenced by disingenu- 
ous motives, the proper counsel to offer 
would be, to come forward at once, 
either in the one ease, with a- frank 
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avowal of their mistake, or in the other, 
with an humble confession of their guilt. 
But if you maintain, as you seem to do, 
that their conduct has en guided by 
rudence and integrity, by what strange 
infatuation are you now led to advise 
them to reverse all this, and for the 
sake of obtaining a grant for themselves, 
to withdraw their protest against mak- 
ing the government schools instrumental 
in disseminating popery, and to sink in 
disgraceful silence the reclamation they 
have hitherto so honourably maintained 
in behalf of their Roman Catholic fellow- 
countrymen, for the free perusal by 
their children of the word of God ? 

“That such is the true meaning of 
your proposal, I adduce your own words 
to demonstrate. 

“* Let such landlords as take an in- 
terest in the moral, spiritual, and intel- 
lectual improvement of their tenantry, 
have assistance in supporting schools, 
in which all, if they please, shall, ac- 
cording to the Kildare-place principle, 
read the word of God. Let the clergy 
have assistance in supporting schools, 
in which, if they please,. all the children 
that attend shall, besides the Scriptures, 
be instructed in the formularies of our 
church ; and let the Roman Catholics be 
assisted in supporting schools, in which 
they may teach what they think according 
to the principles of their church, without 
any restriction, but that at the same time 
a literary and intellectual progress shall 
be being carried on among the children 
of the school.’ And again: ‘ We would 
have government take care, through the 
means of their own inspectors, that due 
progress shall be made in the literary 
part, for which they hold themselves re- 
sponsible ; that the schools shall be so 
conducted as to raise the intellect, im- 
prove the habits, and add to the infor- 
mation of the rising generation; and 
allow the zeal of religious instructors to 
have at the same time ample field to work 
in the religious cultivation of their pu- 
pils.’ 

“Considering, then, this plan, and 
what has been said, it seems to me that 
the following positions are evident :— 

ag First_The spiritualinterests of our 
Roman Catholie countrymen would fare 
worse in this system than under the ex- 
isting one. The present regulations of 
the board, as far as they are known or 
intelligible to the public, place consider- 
able restrictions on the operations of the 
priest. They permit him to give sepa- 
rate instruction to his own children 
during separate hours: but they do not 
allow him to interfere with the others, 
or to introduce his catechisms into daily 
use, or to require the masters and mis- 
treases to teach them—or, in short, to 
employ the general instrumentality of 
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the school to disseminate his views. 
But the very basis of your plan is that 
all such limitations should be removed, 
and that ‘the zeal’ of the ‘religious in- 
structors’ of the Roman Catholic chureh, 
whether as masters or mistresses, monks 
or nuns, priests or friars, should be /eft 
‘without any restriction,’ and have ‘ am- 
ple field to work in the religious culti- 
vation of their pupils.’ What, then, is 
to prevent them from placing in the 
hands of the children their catechisms 
and their manuals, their beads and 
rosaries, the psalter of the Virgin, and 
the litanies of the saints ? 

‘* Yet it is in reference to a plan ca- 
pable of such developments that you de- 
clare, ‘we can see no valid objection 
against government furnishing facilities 
for one important necessary part of edu- 
cation, where there is no impediment 
thrown in the way, but on the contrary, 
every facility afforded for the addition of 
that part which makes the others truly va- 
luable 

“This last sentiment, or rather its 
bearing with reference to Roman Ca- 
tholics, must, I think, have escaped you 
in the hurry of composition. For I can 
hardly bring myself to believe, that you 
intended deliberately to assert, that the 

ift of mere secular education to the 

oman Catholics would be of little value 
without the inculcation of popish errors. 
If, however, Iam mistaken, and that 
you now really entertain an opinion so 
much at variance with all that you have 
hitherto advocated, you ought, in fairness 
to your readers, to inform them of the 
change. 

* Be this as it may, it is evident that 
all the complaints put forth against the 
existing system, would apply to the new 
one, and many more besides, and all 
that has been said, and said so truly, 
against the impropriety of prema 
delivering over the children of its subjects 
into the-hands of the priesthood, would 
become applicable in its fullest extent, 
when these youthful victims of state ex- 
podienty and Protestant delinquency, 
should be not only hopelessly cut off 
from the word of God, but bound fast 
for ever in the trammels of popery. 

**Secondly—This principle, if once 
adopted in Ireland, could hardly be li- 
mited to this side of the channel, but 
extending to England, would entitle dis- 
senters of every creed and of no creed, 
to demand government assistance to 
educate the rising generation in their 
discordant and conflicting opinions. 

*¢ Thirdly—This same principle, when 
once admitted with regard to the reli- 
gious instruction of children, could 
hardly be denied when applied to that of 
their equally, or possibly more ignorant 
parents. Every motive of state policy 
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that should suggest the former, would 
with still greater force indicate the lat. 
ter; and if it were expedient to rulers 
to have under their tuition the religious 
feelings of the young and tender, it 
would be doubly important to extend a 
similar control to those of the old and 
sturdy. In short, the erection and sup- 
rt by the state, of schools and masters 
or all denominations, would in due time 
be necessarily followed by the similar 
erection and support of temples and 
priests for all denominations, by Soci- 
nian meeting houses, and popish mass- 
houses, by synagogues and mosques, till 
this once Protestant and Christian 
country should receive into its bosom a 
promiscuous assemblage of conflicting 
creeds, and should, like the the Pantheon 
of degenerate Rome, furnish altars for 
all modes of worship, but itself be con- 
secrated by none. 
‘Such an example set by the rulers 
could not fail to produce its effect on the 
ople. These are ever more apt to be 
ed by the example than by the profes. 
sions of their superiors, and by perceiv- 
ing that those who were so much better 
instructed than themselves, patronised 
all creeds alike, they would soon suspect 
that their superior wisdom and infor- 
mation rendered them alike indifferent 
to all. And they would at last regard 
the various bands of paid ministers, 
paraded on the religious platform of the 
state, as so many groups of juggling 
impostors, who, while in obedience to 
their masters they played off their va~ 
rious antics to amuse, deceive, and con- 
trol the multitude, did equally with their 
employers despise those who were duped 


by religion, and the religion that duped 
them.” 


That the ministerial usefulness of 
the clergy may be most injuriously 
affected by whatever lowers their esti- 
mation with their flocks, is a truth 
which must be obvious to all our 
readers. Most justly has it been ob- 
served, that it is essential to the per- 
manence of any church, that its lay 
members should believe their ministers 
sincere in the profession of the doc- 
trines which they teach, and how, asks 
Dr. Graves.— 


“Could such an impression prevail 
long among them, if they found those 
ministers patronising, or even counte- 
nancing schemes, the obvious tendenc 
of which was, to promote the dissemi- 
nation of creeds essentially opposed to 
their own, and that not on matters of 
form or ceremony only, but on tenets 
intimately affecting their immortal salé 
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vation! How, in short, must Protes- 
tant congregations think of the Protes- 
tant clergy, if they find them favouring, 
or even conniving at the adoption by a 
Protestant state of any plan, which in- 
volves in its development the propaga- 


tion of popery! !” 


But objectionable as is the proposed, 
or 8 sted measure, upon the score 
of principle, it is not less so, as Dr. 

’ Graves well observes, on the ground 
of expediency. 


“ Tt seems evident, that government 
could not be called on to support more 
than one school in each parish, This 
one the Roman Catholics, from their 
preponderating numbers, might, in the 
great majority of cases, claim as their 
own. In all such cases, therefore, the 
clergy, by adopting the principle of your 
scheme, Seat virtually withdraw the 
protest which they have hitherto main- 
tained on behalf of their Roman Catho- 
lic fellow-countrymen, as well as of 
themselves, viz.: that they are entitled 
to have their children made acquainted 
with the word of truth; and, by such a 
step, they would, in effect, sanction 
government in committing the whole 
rising generation of Irish Roman Catho- 
lies, gagged and fettered by royal au- 
thority, into the hands of the priest- 
hood, 

** And what is to be gained in return 
for this abandonment of principle, and 
this desertion of several thousand Ro- 
man Catholic children who are, and still 
a greater number who have been, and 
might again be found, if we persevere, 
listening in our own schools'to the word 
of life? Why,-that in a few parishes 
where church Protestants predominate, 
they should be able to lay claim to a few 
pounds of the public money for their 
own children, and for those alone. 

“Still further—what is to become of the 
few children of our own flocks who dwell 
seattered throughout Roman Catholic 
districts ? 

“Must they not, as far as govern- 
ment assistance is concerned, either re- 
main without instruction, or attend 
those thoroughly popish seminaries ? 
And, in the latter case, what is to pre- 
vent their young minds from being im- 
perceptibly swayed by reverence for 
their authorized teachers, gradually im- 
bued with the religious dogmas con- 
stantly mae in their ne and 
finally and fatally seduced by the at- 


tractive example of their companions 
and play-fellows ? 

= bf such a plan fully carried out, 
(and, if adopted at all, it must be so,) 
the effect would be, that throughout a 
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great pest of Ireland the rising genera- 
tion of church children would gradually 
disappear, and be absorbed in the sur- 
rounding population. 

“* Lastly.—From what has been said, 
it seems pretty evident, that the plan 
you propose would be more objectionable 
in principle, and probably more injurious 
in practice, than the continuance of the 
Education Board in its present modified 
state. If then, the clergy have judged 
rightly, and acted honestly in protesting 
against the Education Board, it is ob- 
vious that they should equally do so 
against the plan you propose, If they 
do not, they will justly incur, not merely 
the charge of inconsistency, but the 
imputation of having been hitherto in- 
fluenced - a spirit of factious oppo- 
sition to the late government, in place 
of a disinterested attachment to re- 
ligion,” 


Toleration is one thing—establish- 
ment is another. In the manifesto of 
The Christian Examiner, the distinc. 
tion is lost sight of. Dr. Graves 
takes care to bring it very fully into 
view. 


“ Your first is, that your plan is one 
of simple toleration. Here, lest I should 
be misunderstood, I beg to say, that [ 
have long approved of complete tolera- 
tion, and that I rejoiced in the removal 
of all those civil disabilities which rested 
on grounds merely religious. But the 
words, toleration and support, conve 
to my mind, ideas widely different both 
in theory and practice. And your plan 
seems to go far beyond the one, and to 
extend the other to all creeds alike, 
You observe in its behalf, that by it 
‘every facility is to be afforded for the 
addition of that part’ of education, viz, 
religion, ‘which makes the other truly 
valuable.” Again—you praise it be- 
cause it ‘allows the zeal of religious 
instructors to have ample field to work 
in the religious cultivation of the pupils.’ 
These, you maintain, are such great ad. 
rr toProtestants that their clergy 
should ‘accept, thankfully, the assis- 
tance offered in that system.” Surely, 
then, you cannot deny that it affords 
equal advantages to Socinians and Ro- 
man Catholics, and that their clergy are 

ually bound to accept that assistance 
with thankfulness, ‘And no doubt Dr. 
MacHale, (the most violent, but the 
most consistent man of his party,) and 
his followers, who spurn with indigna- 
tion the offers of the Education Board, 
because of the restrictions by which 
they are accompanied, would have 
abundant reason for triumph, when they 
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are told, that Roman Catholics are to 
* be assisted in supporting schools in which 
they may teach what they think, ac- 

. cording to the principles of their church, 
without any restriction.” 


But the strong ground upon which 
this obnoxious proposal is recommended 
is, that the clergy would be “ respon- 
sible only for what is taught in their 
own schools, and not responsible for 
what is taught in others.” This is a 
delusion, against which we ourselves, 
on more than one occasion, have ven- 
tured to protest, and we are gratified 
to find our judgment ratified by that 
of the able and honest man whose pages 
lie before us. Dr. Graves thus 
writes— 


**T contend, on the other hand, that 
any body which should acquiesce in the 
adoption, and avail themselves of the 
advantages of this, or any other such 
system, without any actual expression 
of reserve or dissent on their part, must 
be considered as approving of the prin- 
- of the system, and, of course, of 
all its practical results ; and that, there- 
fore, in such circumstances, the clergy 
would be answerable for what was 
taught in every school embraced in its 
operation. This seems to me too self- 
evident to demand any comment in its 
support. 

“I am, indeed, ready to admit, if 
the clergy had remonstrated against the 
system asa whole, and more especially 
against the fundamental principle of it, 
viz.—that government should regard with 
perfect ecywents the truth or falsehood 
of the creeds which it spreads amongst its 


youthful subjects ; and if, inspite of such 
remonstrance proclaimed at its first pro- 
posal, and annually repeated as often 
as the parliamentary grant in its favour 


were renewed, government should, 
nevertheless, persevere in carrying it 
into effect, that then the clergy might 
feel themselves responsible only for what 
was taught in their own schools. But 
however free they might feel their own 
consciences under such circumstances, 
I much doubt whether it would be pru- 
dent or judicious to avail themselves of 
the grant. For if they actually touched 
the public money, their enemies would 
surely assert, and their lukewarm fol- 
lowers might possibly suspect, that their 
purity was more matter of profession 
than of practice ; and that, if they dis- 
approyed of the rey in general, 
they ought not to avail themselves of 
its application to their own case. All 
the parties who should become co- 
sharers with them in the grant, would 
Vor. XIX.—No. 111. 
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also, no doubt, take up and repeat such 
imputations, in order to relieve them- 
selves from that, which they would 
naturally regard as an unmerited as- 
sumption by the church clergy of supe- 
rior integrity. 

“If then strenuous and persevering 
remonstrances could hardly save them 
from such accusations, because merely 
sharers of the grant—what could, or, 
indeed, ought to preserve them from 
condemnation, if they should participate 
without remonstrance. 

**The matter would become still 
worse, if they should be found assent- 
ing parties to the whole system; for 
then they would become implicated in 
the principle itself, and therefore re- 
sponsible for all its details. But their 
guilt would become still more flagrant, 
were they to take the initial step in pro- 
curing its adoption by government. And 
it is to this, or something very like it, 
that your advice would seem to conduct 
them. 

**Tt is true, indeed, that in one place 
you assert, that if government called 
on them to propose a plan, they should 
offer the best one they could devise. 
But you admit, that this is not to be 
expected; that government will pro- 
bably propose some plan of their own, 
and that if such a plan be not objection- 
able, the clergy should be ‘ prepared to 
accept the assistance it would offer, and 
to co-operate in the important work of 
national education.’ Then follows the 
plan which has been under consideration, 
and your arguments in its behalf; and 
you conclude by hoping, that ‘it might 
meet the eye of some member of her ma- 
Jesty’s government,’ and you request that 
those of your ‘brethren’ who agree with 
you should give you ‘the means of 
making known their approving senti- 
ments,” that is, of course, by publiea- 
tion, that they also might attract go- 
vernment regard.” 

** What, then, is the meaning of all 
this? Is it not that the clergy should, 
through the instrumentality of The 
Christian Examiner, insinuate to go- 
vernment the proposal of this plan, and 
afterwards acquiesce in its adoption, and 
avail themselves of its pecuniary advan- 
tages, and so render themselves answer- 
able for all its faults, both of principle 
and detail? I trust, however, either 
that you will withdraw this plan—or 
that the clergy will be found remonstrat- 
ing against it in sufficient numbers to 
save them from the suspicion of ap- 
proving it, which might otherwise arise 
from'their well-known patronage of The 
Christian Examiner.” 


Yes, if there be iniquity in the sys- 
tem, the clergy will be held to be 
2P 
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consenting parties to that iniquity, un- 
less they protest against it. Nor can 
any disposition not to embarrass the 
present ministers, by stirring, at the 
present moment, in a question of so 
great difficulty, be pleaded as any ex- 
cuse for declining, upon such an occa- 
sion, to perform what is a bounden 
duty. On the contrary, their remiss- 
ness at present would stamp upon 
them the character of faction for their 
activity in time past; and as it would 
now be seen, that they were willing to 
forego the requirements of God, for 
the convenience of a ministry; so it 
would, with very great plausibility, be 
asserted, they sought to justify their 
attack upon a ministry by pretending 
obedience to God. Be such a re- 
proach far removed from the ministers 
of our holy religion ; as we devoutly 
believe it is wholly undeserved by 
them. But let them beware how 
they palter with conscience in such a 
matter as this, by holding it as allow- 
able to regulate their assent or their 
dissent in a matter of such deep im- 
portance, according to state conve- 
nience. The following observations 
on this part of the subject, we 
earnestly recommend to their atten- 
tion :— 


**T cannot, however, believe, that our 
remonstrances would embarrass the 
present ministry. Giving them credit 
for intending what is right, I can only 
suppose their difficulty in effecting it to 
arise from the counteracting prevalence 
of erroneous opinions. The silence of 
the clergy would not diminish this dif- 
ficulty, Dut rather have the contrary 
effect, by enabling the advocates of 
error to claim them as on their side. 
On the other hand the calm, dignified, 
and persevering promulgation of correct 
views by such a body, must have a 
tendency to enlighten the public mind, 
however slowly, and thus to produce the 
double effect of encouraging the advo- 
cates of truth, and of increasing their 
number. 

‘If, however, the views of ministers 
themselves be erroneous, while their in- 
tentions are friendly, it is not, there- 
fore, the less our duty, because they are 
our friends, to seek to set them right. 

** But, whatever may be their feelings 
towards existing authorities, the duty 
of a clergy who pretend to hold their 
commission from above, is totally inde- 
pendent of all such contingencies, and 
ought not to be influenced by any such 
considerations. 
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‘** Their divine Master came into the 
world for ‘this cause, that he might 
bear witness of the truth.’ That they 
might also bear witness of the same, has 
he committed it to their keeping. By 
their testimony to his word, he has de- 
clared his intention of gradually spread- 
ing the knowledge of himself to every 
age and clime, till ‘all the ends of the 
earth shall remember themselves and 
turn unto the Lord.’ It was not in- 
tended, therefore, that this testimony 
should vary with times or seasons, 
that it should accommodate itself to the 
changing opinions ee and dynas- 
ties, or that it should be suppressed in 
order to favour mistaken friends, or 
to conciliate still more mistaken ene- 
mies. 

**It was meant to be set up as an un- 
erring light to his church, and as a 
warning beacon to the world at large, 
pouring forth on both, and under all 
circumstances, the same steady and un- 
wavering lustre. 

** The duty, then, of the depositaries 
of this testimony, is clear and impera- 
tive. They are to lead, not to follow, 
the morality of the day—to oppose, not 
to yield to, prevailing errors—to ad- 
monish friends as well as enemies, 
whether among the rulers or the people ; 
and, like an unsullied mirror, to reflect 
equally upon all, the unchanging bright- 
ness of the divine word.” 


This is language of solemn warning, 
and comes from one who has heredi- 
tary claims upon the respect and the 
attention of his brethren the clergy: 
and whose mellowed piety and ripened 
wisdom should render them heedful of 
his admonitions, in a matter upon 
which one false step may seal their 
fate as an establishment for ever. 

It is universally conceded by those 
of the clergy who have ventured to 
advocate the latitudinarian scheme, 
that what they would support is in 
itself an evil, and only to be justified 
by being the lesser of two evils. The 
only public men, they say, upon whom 
we can rely, are committed to the 
principle of that system which makes 
no distinction between truth and 
error; and we cannot expect, that 
for our sakes, they should eat their 
words? Are they, then, to expect, 
that for their sakes, we should eat 
our words? Is their character for 
consistency in error every thing to 
them? And is our character for con- 
sistency in truth nothing tous? Such 
would seem to be the plain inference 
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from the proposition which is now 
made, and the ground upon which it 
is defended. The clergy, and all the 
religious portion of the laity of our 
church, who have been engaged in a 
life or death struggle with the powers 
and principalities of the evil of this 
oil for the establishment of a sys- 
tem of scriptural education, such as 
might lay the foundations of peace and 
order upon the only enduring basis, 
are called upon to forget or forego 
their principles, now that the arch- 
enemy has been overthrown ; because, 
forsooth, the friends by whom he -has 
been succeeded, have unwarily become 
infected with some of the worst and 
most dangerous of his errors, any 
sudden disclaimer of which would 
compromise their consistency! A 
proposition like this, one should 
think, would only require to be stated 
fully, to insure its merited condemna- 
tion. 

But the very thing which the clergy 
are, by such a proposition, called upon 
not to do, is that very thing which, 
under the peculiar position in which 
they stand, they should feel to be 
their bounden duty. What is their 
office as an established church? It is, 
not merely to exercise their sacred 
functions for the behoof of those 
amongst whom they are called upon 
to administer in the offices of reli- 
gion; but, to hold up to the mind 
of the state its standard of religious 
duty, and to seek, by all the legitimate 
means within their power, that the 
governing authorities shall, in all that 
relates to the honour of God, and the 
moral well-being of our fellow-men, 
act up to that high standard. What, 
then, should be thought of a proposal 
which virtually calls upon them to re- 
duce their standard of Christian duty, 
until worldly politicians find it com- 
patible with their political conveni- 
ence? Was it thus the prophets and 
the teachers of old were commissioned 
to act inthe case of the Jews, when 
princes and governors presided over 
them, who are described as “ doing 
evil in the sight of the Lord ?” Is there 
any divine injunction that the messen- 
gers of the Most High should flatter 
them in their misdeeds? Is it any 
where said, because men are deaf to 
admonition, and will none of your re- 
proofs, you should therefore speak 
smoothly? No; the stern contrary 
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is the stress of the divine commission. 
The false prophets—those who sought 
to curry favour with the powers ‘that 
then were—did indeed fall in with the 
inclinations of the court, and were 
but too ready to minister to its cor- 
ruptions. And therefore it was that 
the heavy wrath of God fell upon 
them. The true prophets pursued a 
different course ; and “ whether they 
would hear or whether they would 
forbear,” failed not to reiterate their 
solemn message in the ears of a gain- 
saying and a disobedient people ; and 
never for one single moment consi- 
dered the errors or the vices of their 
rulers, or the course of policy to 
which they might be committed, as 
furnishing any ground, or even afford- 
ing any excuse for their conduct, if, 
by word or deed, they should be con- 
senting parties to such iniquity, and 
thus pervert the right ways of the 
Lord. ‘ Oh, but,” we fancy we hear 
some one say, some one who either 
has himself been beguiled, or who 
would fain beguile others by deceitful 
words, “ all that was under the Jewish 
dispensation, when the people were 
under the government of God.” We 
shall only say to these at present, that 
we are not yet under the government 
of the devil. 

It is admitted that our rulers err 
grievously in desiring, if they do de- 
sire, to establish a latitudinarian sys- 
tem of education. Is it, or is it not 
desirous that this error should be re- 
moved, and that they should be brought 
to a better mind? Upon that, we i 
lieve there can be no question. By 
whom, then, are they to be thus in- 
structed in better views, if not by the 
established clergy? If that body, 
therefore, become consenting parties 
to iniquity, they incur a double guilt ; 
they not only acquiesce in evil, know- 
ing it to be evil, but by their acquies- 
cence they do all that in them lies to 
render that which might otherwise be 
temporary, inveterate ;—whereas, by 
protesting against it, as in reason and 
conscience they were bound to do, the 
evil might sooner or later be admitted, 
and an effectual remedy for it might 
be found. 

Nor does it appear to us that the 
day is very distant, when such a con- 
summation may be expected from the 
faithful and the persevering protest of 
the national clergy, upon the subject 
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of national education. There are 
amongst them those who look with too 
much eagerness to state connection. 
They are like spoiled children, who, 
from being too much brought up at 
the apron string of the government, 
have never learned to be properly self- 
dependent. Know all such, that there 
is a source of power and influence, of 
which they have been hitherto all un- 
conscious, but of which, if they only 
address themselves to it as they ought, 
they may abundantly avail themselves, 
and which will be found more than suf- 
ficient for all their necessities. Let 
the church turn, in earnestness, to the 
moral and religious people of this great 
empire, upon which, with more or less 
effulgence, the light of the life-giving 
Gospel has been shining for more than 
three hundred years, and let them ap- 
pear before them faithful in the dis- 
charge of their sacred trust, and let 
them state to them the moral require- 
ments of this land, and take care 
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to impress upon them those views 
and infuse into them those princi- 
ples, by which it becomes Christian 
men to be actuated when they are 
about to make a provision for the reli- 
gious training of the rising generation, 
that they should be brought ~ in the 
way they should go; let this be done 
steadily, perseveringly, energetically, 
and affectionately, and our lives for 
it they will not long want powerful 
co-operators in the good work, by 
whom their hands will be mightily 
strengthened, and it is our opinion 
also, that an action would thus take 
place upon public opinion by which 
the government themselves would be 
brought to see that a recurrence to 
sound principle would be expedient. 

Thus, by gaining the people we 
should also gain the government. But 
if a contrary course be pursued, and 
by a sacrifice of character we were to 
gain the government, what would that 
profit us if we lost the people ? 





